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CHAPtJgR I. 

CONFUSION IN HISPANIOLA. PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE REBELS AT XARAGUA. 

[August 3o, 1498*] 

Columbus arrived at St Domingo, wearied 
by a long and arduous voyage and worn down 
by infirmities; both mind and body craved 
repose, but from the time he first entered into 
public life, he was doomed never again to 
taste the sweets of tranquillity. The island 
of Hispaniola^ the favourite scene of his hopes, 
vol. III. I 
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was destined to involve him in perpetual 
troubles, to fetter his fortunes, impede his en- 
terprises, and embitter the conclusion of his 
life. What a scene of poverty and suffering 
had this opulent and lovely island been ren- 
dered by the bad passions of a few despicable 
men! The wars with the natives and the 
seditions among the colonists had put a stop 
to the labours of the mines, and all hopes of 
wealth were at an end. The horrors of famine 
had succeeded to those of war. The cultiva- 
tion of the earth had been generally neglected ; 
several of the provinces had been desolated 
during the late troubles ; a great part of the 
Indians had fled to the mountains , and those 
who remained had lost all heart to labour, 
seeing that the produce of their toils was 
liable to be wrested from them by ruthless 
strangers. It is true, the Vega was once 
more at peace, but it was a desolate tran- 
quillity. That beautiful region, which but 

four years before the Spaniards had found so 
populous and happy, vrhich seemed to inclose 
in its luxuriant bosom all the sweets of nature, 
and to excknle all the cares and sorrows of 
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the world, Ttras now a vast scene of wretch- 
edness and repining. Many of those Indian ^ 
towns, where the Spaniards had been detained 
by genial hospitality, and almost worshipped 
as beneficent deities, were now silent and 
deserted. Some of their late inhabitants were 
lurking' among rocks and caverns ; some were 
reduced to slavery; many had perished with 
hunger, and many had fallen by the sword. It 
seems almost incredible, that so small a num- 
ber of men, restrained too by well-meaning 
governors, could in so short a space of time 
have produced such wide-spreading miseries. 
But the principles of evil have a fatal activity. 
With every ex;^rtion, the best of men can do 
but a moderate amount of good; but it seems 
in the power of the most contemptible indi- 
vidual to do incalculable mischief. 

The evil passions of the white men, which 
had inflicted such calamities upon this inno- 
cent people, had ensured likewise a merited 
return of suffering tou themselves. . In no part 
was this moipe truly exemplified than among 
the inh^tants ofisabdh, the most idle, fec- 
tiousy and dissolute, of the island. The public 
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works were unfinished; the gardens and fields 
^ they had Jbe^fun to cultivate lay neglected: 
they had driven the natives from their vicinity 
by extortion and cruelty, and had rendered 
the country around them a solitary wilderness. 
Too idle to labour, and destitute of any re- 
sources vyith which to occupy their indolence, 
they quarrelled among themselves, mutinied 
against ,tl|eir rulers, and wasted their time in 
alternate riot and despondency. Many of the 
soldiery quartered about the islaad, had suf- 
fered from ill health during the late troubles, 
being shut up in Indian villages where they 
could take*no exercise, and obliged to subsist 
on food to which they could^ not accustom 
themsel^^es. Those who had been actively 
employed, had been worn down by hard ser- 
vice, long marches, and scanty food. Many of 
them were broken in constitution, and many 
had perished by disease. There was a univer- 
sal desire to leave the island, and to escape 
from the miseries whiqfi they, had created. 
¥et this was the favoured and fruitful land to 

# 

which the eyes of philosophers and poets in 
Europe were fondly turned, as realizing the 
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pictures of the golden age. So true it is, ibat 
the fairest Elysium that fancy ever devised, 
would be turned into a purgatory by the pas- 
sions of bad men. 

One of the first measures of Columbus on 
his arrival, ViHis^ to iissue a proclamation ap- 
proving of all the measures of the Adelantado^ 
and denouncing Roldan and his associates. 
That turbulent man had taken possession of 
Xaragua, where he had been kindly received 
by the natives. He had permitted his fol* 
lowers to lead an idle and licentious life among 
its beautiful scenes, making the surrounding 
country and its inhabitants subservient to 
dieir pleasures and their passions. An event 
happened previous to their knowledge of the 
arrival of Columbus, which threw supplies into 
their hands^ and strengthened their power. 
As they were one day loitering on the sea- 
shore, they beheld three caravels at a distance, 
the sight of tvbich, in tfeis unfrequented part 
of the ocean, filled them with wonder and 
alarm. The ships approached the land, and 
came to anchor. The rebels apprehended at 
first that they were vessels despatched in pur- 
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Buit of them. Roldan , however, who was as 
saj|[aicious as he was bold, surmised that they 
were ships which had wandered from their 
course, and been borne to the westward by 
the currents, and that they must be ignorant 
of the recent occurrences pf tbe island. En- 
joining the utmost secrecy on his men, he 
went on board, pretending to be stationed in 
that neighbourhood for the purpose of keep- 
ing the natives in obedience, and collecting 
tribute. His conjectures as to the vessels 
were correct. They were, in f5act, the three 
caravels which had been detached by Colum- 
bus from his squadron at the Canary Islands, 
to bring supplies^ to the colonies. The cap- 
tains being ignorant of the strength of the cur- 
rents, which set through the Caribbean Sea, 
had been carried west far beyond their reckon- 
ing, until they had aifc length wandered to the 
coast of Xaragua. 

Roldan and his followers kept their secret 
closely for three days. Being considered a 
man in important trust and authority, the cap- 
tains did not hesitate to grant all his requests 
for supplies. He procured swords, lances. 
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cross-bows, and vaiions military stores; while 
bis men, dispersed through the three vessels^ 
were busy among the crews, secretly making 
partisans, representing the hard life of the co- 
lonists at St Domingo, and the ease and re- 
velry in which they passed their time at Xara-* 
gua. Many of the crew had been shipped in 
compliance with the AdmiraFs ill*judged pro- 
position, to commute criminal puniilunents 
JDto transportation to the colony. They were 
vagabonds, the refuse of Spanish towns, abd 
culprits from Spanish dungeons. They were 
the very men, therefore, to be wrought upon 
by such representations, and they proniised 
on the first opportunity to desert and join the 
rebels. 

It was not until the third day, that Alonzo 
Sanchez de Garvajal, the inost intelligent of the 
three qaptains, discovered the real character of 
the dangerous guests whom-he hadadmitted so 
freely on board of his vessels. It was then 
too late ; the mischief was effected. He and 
bis fellow captains had many earnest conver- 
sations withRoldan, endeavouring to persuade 
bim from his dangerous opposition to the re* 
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gular authority. The certainty that Colun 
was actually oa his way to the island, i 
additional forces and augmented authoi 
had operated strongly on his mind. He 1 
as has already been intimated, prepared 
frieailU' at St Domingo to plead his cause i 
the Admii«al, assuring him that he had < 
acted in opposi^tion to the injustice and 
pressioiL of th^^^delantibdo, but was read 
submit to Columbus on his arrival. Can 
pelrceived that tUe resolution of Roldan 
of several of his principal confederates 
shaken, and flattered himself, that, if he v 
to remain some little time among the rel 
he might succeed in drawing them bad 
their duty. Contrary winds rendered it 
possible for the ships to work up against 
currents tq St Domingo. It was arran 
among the captains, therefore, that a L 
number of the people on board, artificers 
others most important to the service of 
colony, should proceed tQ the settlemen 
land; They were to be conducted by J 
Antonio Colombo,captain of one of the cara^ 
a relative of .the Admiral, and zealously dev< 
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■ 

to his interests. Arana wa$ to -proceed with 
the ships, when the wind would permit, and 
Carvajal Volunteered to remain on shore, to 
endeavour to bring the rebels *to their alle* 
giance. 

On the following morning, Juan Antonio 
Colombo landed, with forty men well armed 
with cross-bows, sw Ords, and lances, but was 
astonished to find hiihself suddenly deserted 
by all his party excepting eight. The de^ 
setters wMt6ff io^.triu^ph to the rebels, who 
received with exultation ihia important rein- 
forcement of kindred spirits.- It was in vain 
that Juan Antonio eitdeavoured by reifioiH 
strances and threats to bring them back to 
their doty. They Were most of them convict-^ 
ed culprits, accustomed to detest order, and 
to set law at defiance. It was ^(}uaUy in vain 
that he appealed to Roldan, and reminded 
him of his professions of loyalty to the go-^ 
Temment, The latter replied that he had no 
means of enforcing obedience; his was a mere 
« Monastery of Observation, » where every one 
Mras at liberty to adopt the habit of the order'. 
Such was the first of a long train of evils, which 
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sprang from this ipost illrjudged expedient of 
peopling a colony with cnminals, and thus 
mingling vice and yillany with the *fountain- 
head of its p6puIation. 

Juan* Antonio, grieved and disconcerted, 
returned on board with the few who rMiained 
JEiithfuL Fearing further desertions, the two 
captains immediately put to sea, leaving Gar* 
yajBl on shore, to prosecute his attempt at re- 
forming^the rebels. It was not without great 
difficulty and delay that the vafsels reached 
St Domingo ; the ship of Garvajal having struck 
on a sand-bank, and sustained great injury. 
By the time of their arrival at their destined 
port, the greater part of the provisions with 
which they had been freighted was either ex- 
hausted or damaged. Alonzo Sanchez de Gar- 
vajal arrived shortly afterwards by land, hav- 
ing been escorted to within six leagues of the 
place by several of the insurgents, to protect 
him from the .Indians. He had failed in his 
attempt to persuade the band to immediate 
submission; but Roldan had promised that, 
the moment he heard of the arrival of Colum- 
bus, he would repair to the neighbourhood of 
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St Domingo, to be at hand to state his griev- 
ances, and the reasons of his past conduct, 
and to enter into a negotiation for the adjust- 
ment of all differences. Garvajal brought a 
lellBr from him to the Admiral to the same pur- 
paH^andexpressedaconfidentopinion,fromall 
dial he observed of the rebels, that they might 
eaifly be brought back to their allegiance by 
«an assurance of amnesty. ' 

' Las Casas, 1. i, c. 149, i5o. Herrera, decad. I, I. iii, 
c. I a. Hist, del Almirante, (^ 77. 
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NEGOTIATION OF THE ADMIRAL WITH TBB 
REBELS. DEPARTURE OF SHIPS FOR SPAItt. ' 
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[1498.] 

Notwithstanding the favourable representa- 
tions of Carvajal, Columbus was greatly trou- 
bled by the late event at Xaragua. He saw 
that the insolence of the rebels, and their con- 
fidence in their strength, must be greatly in- 
creased by the accession of such a large number 
of well-armed and desperate confederates. 
The proposition of Roldan, to approach to the 
neighbourhood of St Domingo, startled him. 
He doubted the sincerity of his professions, 
and apprehended great evils and dangers from 
so artful, daring, and turbulent a leader, with 
a rash and devoted crew at his command. The 
example of this lawless horde, roving at large 
about the island, and living in loose revel and 
open profligacy, could not but have a dangerous 
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effect upon the colonists newFj^ arriyed : and 
when thuey Tvere close at hand to carry on 
secret intrigues, and to hold out a camp of re- 
fage to all malcontents, th9loyaltyof the whole 
colony might be sapped and undermined. 

Some measures were immediately necessary 
to fortify the fidelity of the people against 
such seductions. He was aware that there 
was a yehement desire among many to return 
to Spain ; and that an idea had been indus- 
triously propagated by the seditious, that he 
and his brothers wished to detain the colonists 
on the island through motiyes of self-interest. 
On the 1 2th of SeptMnber, therefore, he issued 
a proclamation, offering free passage and pro* 
visions for the yoyage to all who wished to 
return to Spain, in fiye yessels which were 
nearly ready to put to sea. He hoped by this 
means to relieye the colony from the idle and 
disaffected, to weaken the party of Roldan, 
and to retain none about him but such as were 
sound-hearted and well-disposed to the sendee 
of the island. 

He yirrote at the same time to Miguel Bal- 
lester, the staunch and well-tried yeteran who 
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tommanded the fortress of Conception, ad- 
vising him to be upon his guard, ^s the rebels 
were coining into his neighbourhood. He 
empowered him also to have an interview 
with Roldan; to offer him pardon and oblivion 
of the past, on condition of his immediate 
return to duty; and to invite him to repair to 
St Domingo to have an interview with the 
kdmiral, under a solemn, and, if required, a 
written assurance from the latter, of personal 
safety. Columbus was sincere in his inten- 
tions. He was of a benefvolent and placable 
disposition, and singularly free from all vin- 
dictive feeling towards the many worthless and 
wicked men who heaped sorrow on his head. 
Ballester had scarcely received this letter, 
when the rebels began to arrive at the village 
of Bonao. This was situated in a delicious 
valley, or vega, bearing the same name ; the 
country was well peopled and abundant. It 
was about ten leagues from Fort Conception, 
and about twenty from St Domingo. Here 
Pedro Riquelme, one of the ringleaders of the 
sedition, had largie possessions, and his re- 
. sidence became the head-quarters of the rebels. 
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Adrian de Mozica, a man of turbulent and 
nuschievous character^ l>rought his detach* 
inent of dissolute ruffians to this place of ren- 
dezvous. Roldan and others of the conspira* 
tors drew together there by different routes. 

No sooner did the veteran Miguel Ballester 
hear of the arrival of Roldan, than he set forth 
to meet him. Ballester was an old and ve» 
oerable man, gr^y-headed, and of a soldier^ 
like demeanour. He was loyal, frank^ and 
virtuous ; of a serious disposition, and great 
simplicity of heart. * He was well chosen as 
a mediator with rash and profligate men^ being 
calculated to calm their passions by his so- 
briety, to disarm their petulance by his age, 
to win their confidence by his artless probity, 
and to awe their licentiousness by his spotless 
virtue. 

Ballester found Roldan in company with 
Pedro Riquelme, Pedro de Gamiz, and Adrian 
de Moxica, three of his principal confederates. 
Flushed with a confidence of his present 
strength, Roldan treated the proffered pardon 

' Las Cisas, Hist. Ind., lib. i, c. i53. 
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with contempt, declaring thathe did not come 
there to treat of peace, but to demand the 
release of certain Indians who had been cap- 
tured unjustifiably, and were about to be 
shipped to Spain as slaves, notwithstanding 
that he, in his capacity of Alcalde mayor, had 
pledged his "word for their protection. He 
declared that until these Indians were given 
up) he would listen te no terms of compact; 
throwing out an insolent intimation at the 
same timA, that he^jheld the Admiral and. his 
fortunes in his hand, to make and mar them 
as he pleased. 

The Indians here alluded to, were certain 
subjects of Guarionex, who had been incited 
by Roldan to resist the exaction of tribute, and 
who, under the sanction of his supposed au- 
thority, had engaged in the insurrections of 
the Vega. Roldan knew that the enslavement 
of the Indians was an unpopular feature in 
the government of the island, especially with 
the Queen; and the artful character of this 
man is evinced in his giving his opposition to 
Columbus the appearance of a vindication of 
the rights of the suffering islanders. Other 
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demands were made of a highly insolent na- 
ture; and the rebels declared, that in all further 
negotiations, they would treat with no other 
intermediate agent than Garrajal, having had 
proofs of his fairness and impartiality in the 
course of their late communications with him 
at Xaragua. 

This arrogant i^ply to his proffer of pardon 
was totally different from what the admiral had 
been led to expect. He was placed ia the 
most embarrassing situation. He seemed 
surrounded by treachery and falsehood. He 
knew that Boldan had friends and secret par- 
tisans even among those who professed to 
remain faithful; and he knew not how far the 
ramifications of the conspiracy might extend. 
A circumstance soon occurred to show the jus- 
tice of his apprehensions. He ordered the 
men of St Domingo to appear under arms, that 
he might ascertain the force with which he 
could* take the field in case of nece'ssity. A 
report was immediately circulated that they 
were to be led to Bonao against the rebels. 
Not above seventy men appeared under arms, 
and of these not forty were to be relied upon. 
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One affected to be lame, another ill; some had 
relations, and others had friends apiong> the 
followers of Roldan : almost all were dis- 
affected to the service. ' 

Columbus saw that a resort to arms would 
only serve to betray his own weakness and the 
power of the rebels, and would completely 
prostrate the dignity and authority of govern- 
ment. It was necessary to temporize, there- 
fore^ however humiliating such conduct might 
be deemed. He had detained the five ships 
for eighteen days in port, hoping in some way 
to have put an end to this rebellion, so as to 
send home favourable accounts of the island 
to the Sovereigns- The provisions of the ships, 
however, were wasting. The Indian prisoners 
on board were suffering and perishing ; several 
of them threw themselves overboard, or were 
suffocated with heat in the holds of the vessels. 
He was anxious also that as many of the dis- 
contented colonists as possible should make 
sail fdr* Spain before any commotion should 
take place. 

' Hist, del Almiraote, c. 78. 
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On the 1 8th of October, therefore, the ships 
put to sea.' Columbus wrote to the Sovereigns 
an account of the rebellion, and of his prof- 
fered pardon being refused. As Roldan pre- 
tended that it was a mere quarrel between him 
and the Adelantado, of which the Admiral was 
not an impartial judge, the latter entreated 
that Roldan might be summoned to Spain, 
where their Majesties might be his judges ; or 
that an investigation might take place in pre- 
sence of Alonzo Sanchez de Carvajal, who was 
friendly to Roldan, and of Miguel Ballester, as 
witness on the part of the Adelantado. He 
attributed, in a great measure, the troubles of 
this island to his own long detention in Spain, 
and the delays thrown in his way by those who 
had been appointed to assist him, who had re- 
tarded the departure of the ships with sup- 
plies, until the colony had been reduced to the 
greatest scarcity. Hence had arisen discontent, 
murmuring, and finally rebellion. He en- 
treated their Majesties, in the most pressing 

* Id one of these ships sailed the father of the vene- 
rable historian Las Gasas, from whom he deriyed many 
of those facts of his history. Lea Qasas, 1. i, c. i53. 
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manner^ that the affairs of the colony might 
not be neglected, and that those at Seyille, 
who had charge of its concerns, might be in- 
structed at least not to deTise impediments 
instead of assistance. He alluded to his chas- 
tisement of the contemptible Ximeno Beviesco, 
the insolent minion of Fonseca, and entreated 
that neither that nor any other circumstance 
might be allowed to prejudice him in the 
royal favour, through the misrepresentations 
of designing men^ He assured them that the 
natural resources of the island required no- 
thing but' good management to supply all the 
wants of the colonists ; but that the latter were 
indolent and profligate. He proposed to send 
home,by every ship, as in the present instance, 
a number of the discontented and worthless, 
to be replaced by sober and industrious men. 
He begged also that ecclesiastics might be sent 
out for the instruction and conversion of the 
Indians ; and, what was equally necessary, for 
the reformation of the dissolute Spaniards. 
He required also a man learned and ex- 
perienced in the law, to officiate as judge over 
the island^ together with ^eVeral officers of the 
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royal revenue. Kothing could surpass the 
soundness and policy of these suggestions; but 
tmfoituDately one clause marred the moral 
lieauty of this excellent letter. He requested 
that for two years longer the Spaniards might 
be permitted to employ the Indians as slaves ; 
only making use of such, however, as were 
captured in wars and insurrections. Colum- 
bus had the usage of the age in excuse for this 
suggestion;, but it is at variance with his usual 
benignity of feeling, and his paternal conduct 
towards these unfiortunate people. * 

At the same time he wrote another letter, 
giving an account of his recent voyage, ac- 
companied by a chart, and by specimens of the 
gold, and particularly of the pearls found in 
the Gulph of Paiia. He called especial atten- 
tion to the latter, as being the first specimens 
of pearls found in the new world. It was in 
this letter that he described the newly disco- 
vered continent in such enthusiastic terms ; as 
the most favoured part of the East, the source 
of inexhaustible treasures, the supposed seat 
of the terrestrial Paradise ; and he promised to 
prosecute the discovery of its glorious realms 
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with the three remaining ships, as soon as the 
affairs of the island should permit. 

By this opportunity, Roldan and his friends 
likewise sent letters to Spain, endeavouring to 
justify their rebellion by charging Columbus 
and his brothers with oppression and injustice, 
and painting their whole conduct in the black- 
est colours. It would naturally be supposed 
that the representations of such men would 
have little weight in the balance against the 
tried merits and exalted services of Columbus : 
but they 'had numerous friends and relatives 
in Spain; they had the popular prejudice on 
their side, and there were designing persons 
in the confidence of the Sovereigns ready to 
advocate their cause. Columbus, to use his 
own simple but affecting words, was « absent, 
envied, and a foreigner in the land.»' 

' Las Casas, Hist. Inil., lib. i, c. iSy. 
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CHAPTER in. 

ARRANGEMENT WITH THE REBELS. 

[1498.] 

« 

The ships being despatched, Golumhus resum- 
ed his negotiation with the rebels. He was 
determined to put an end to this sedition at 
any sacrifice ; for, until it should be set at rest, 
not only the affairs of the island would remain 
in a distracted and ruinous state, but all his 
splendid plans of discovery would be interrup- 
ted. His ships lay idle in the harbour, though 
a region of apparently boundless wealth was 
to be explored. He had intended to send his 
brother on the discovery, but the active and 
military spirit of the Adelantado rendered his 
presence indispensable, in case the rebels 
should come to open violence. Such were 
the difficulties which he had to encounter at 
every step of his generous and magnanimous 
enterprises ; impeded at one time by the insi- 
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dious intrigues of crafty men in place, an 
checked at another by the insolent turbulenc 
of a handful of ruffians. 

Columbus held earnest consultations wit 
the most important persons about him. H 
found that much pf the popular discontent wa 
attributed to the strict rule of his brother, wh 
was accused of dealing out justice with 
rigorous hand. Las Gasas, however, who sai 
all the testimony collected from various source 
with respect to the conduct of the Adelantadc 
acquits him of all charge of the kind, and ai 
firms that, with respect to Boldan in particu 
lar, he had exerted great forbearance. Goluna 
bus, by the advice of his counsellors, and b 
the suggestions of his own forgiving heart 
was resolved to try the alternative of extrem 
lenity. He wrote a letter to Roldan, dale< 
the 20th of October, couched in the mos 
conciliating terms, calling to mind past kind 
nesses, and expressing the affliction he ha( 
suffered at finding such feud existing betweei 
him and the Adelantado. He entreated him 
for the common good, and for the sake of hi 
own reputation, which stood well with tb4 
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VSoYereigns, not to persist in his present insub- 
ordination. He again repeated his assurance 
that lie and his companions might come to 
him, under the faith of his word for the 
inviolability of their persons. 

There Was a difficulty as to who should 
be the bearer of this letter. The rebels had 
declared that they would reclsive no one as 
mediator but Alonzo Sanchez, de Carvajal. 
Strong doubts, howeyer, existed in the mind 
of those about Columbus as to the integrity 
of that officer. They observed .that he had 
suffered Roldan to remain two days on board 
of his caravel at Xaragua ; had furnished him 
with weapons and stores; had neglected to 
detain him on board, when he knew him to 
be a rebel ; had not exerted himself to retake 
the deserters ; had been escorted on his way 
to San Domingo by the rebels, and had sent 
refreshments to them at Bonao. It was 
alleged, moreover, that he had given himself 
out as a colleague of Columbus, appointed by 
government to have a watch and control 
over his conduct. It was suggested, that, in 
advising the rebels to approach San Domingo, 

VOL. III. 2 
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. . % 

he had intend ed^ ih case die Admiral did not * 
arrive^ to. unite his pretended authority as 
colleague, to that «f fioldan, as chief judge, 
and to smze 1:^0 thb reins of government. 
Finally, the desire of tha rebels to hare him 
sent tq them as at ^gtrnt^-was cited as a proof 
that he was to join them^is a leader, aiid that 
the standard of rebdlign wa^ to,^^)^ hoisted at 
Bonao.* These circumstances, for some time, 
perplexed the mind of Golund[)us : but he 
reflected that Carvajal, as far as he had had an 
opportunity of 'observing his conduct, had 
behaved like a man of honour and integrity; 
most of the circumstances alleged against 
him admitted of a construction in his favour; 
the rest were mere rumours^ and he had un- 
fertanately eiqperienced, in his own case, how 
easily the fairest actions, and the lairest 
characters, may be falsified by rumour. He 
discarded, at once, all suspicion, and deter* 
mined to confide implicitly in Garvajal^ 
nor had he ever any reason to repent of his 
confidence. 

' Iliet. del Almirante, cap. 78. 
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Tlie Admiral had scarcely despatched this 
letter* when he received one from the leaders 
of the rebels, which had been writtea several 
days previously. In -this, they not merely vIb- 
dicated themselves from the charge, of rebel- 
lion, bttt claimed great merit, as having dis- 
suaded their followers from a resolution to 
kill the Adelantado, in revenge of his ^oppres* 
siens, and prevailed upon them to await .pa- 
tiently for redress from the Admiral. A month 
had lapsed siace his arrival, during which 
they had waited anxiously for his orders, bat 
he-had manifested nothing but irritation against 
them, notwithstanding the :great evils which 
they had prevented. They declared, there- 
fore, that their honour and safety required 
that they should withdi^aw from his service, 
and they accopdingly demanded their dis- 
charge, ^his letter was dated from Bonao, 
the 17th of October, and signed by Francisco 
R(^dan, Adrian de Moxtca, Pedro de Gamez, 
and Diego <de Escobar. ^ 

In -the fiiean time, Carvajal arrived at Bonao, 

' Hist, del Almirante, c. 79. Herrera, d. i, 1. iii, c. i3. 
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accompaDied by Miguel Ballester. They 
found the rebels full of arrogance and. pre- 
sumption. The conciliating letter of the 
Admiral, however, enforced by the earnest 
persuasions of Carvajal, and the virtuous ad- 
monitions of the veteran Ballester, had a fa- 
vourable effect on several of the leaders, who 
had more intellect than their brutal followers. 
Roldan, Gamez, Escobar, and two or three 
others, were disposed to go to the Admirsd. 
They had actually mounted their horses for 
the purpose, when they were detained by the 
clamorous opposition of their men. These 
were too infatuated with their idle, licentious 
mode of life, to relish the idea of a return to 
labour and discipline. They insisted that it 
was a matter which concerned them all; 
whatever arrrangement was to be made, there- 
fore, should be made in public, in writing, 
and subject to their approbation or dissent. 
A day or two elapsed before this clamour 
could be appeased. Roldan then wrote to 
the Admiral, that his followers objected to his 
coming, unless a written assurance, or pass- 
port, were sent, protecting the persons of 
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himself and such as should accompany him. 

Miguel Ballester wrote, at tfa^ same time, to 

the Admiral, a letter of caution^ and eai^est 

counsel, urging him to agree to whatever terms 

the rebels might demand. He represented 

their forces as trontinually augmenting, and 

that the soldiers of his garrison were daily 

deserting to them. He gave it as his opinion, 

that, ^unless some compromise were speedily 

effected, and the rebels shipped off to Spain, 

not merely the authority, but even the person 

of the Admiral would be in danger; for though 

the Hidalgos and the immediate officers and 

scarvants of Columbus, would, doubtless, die 

in his service, yet he feared that the common 

people were but little to be depended upon. » 

Columbus felt the increasing urgency of the 

case, and immediately sent the required 

passport. Roldan came to San Domingo; but, 

from his conduct, it appeared as if he sought 

rather to make partisans, and gain deserters, 

than to arrange any terms of reconciliation. 

He had several conversations with the Admiral 

' Las Gasas, Hist. Ind., 1. i, c. i53. 
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and seVf«Fal letters passed between theim. He 
ioade» maxkf complaints, and mumecons. de- 
mands^; ColimlMis made large: co&cessijQnSy ^ 
but some o£ Ibe pretensions were toQ aiiBiDiganl 
to be admitted. Nothing defijoite was ar- 
yai^ed. Bioldaa departed under pretext oi 
conferring witb Ins people, promising to send 
his^ terras in writing^. The Adnural sent \m 
Mayoir-domo, Diego de Salamanca, to treat in 
his behalf., ^ 

Oi^ the 6th o£ November,. Roldan wrote a 
letter from Bonao, containing his 'terms,.- ^ 
requested that.a reply might te^ent.tQ hinttc 
Cionception, as scarcity of provisioas oblijgfed 
him to leave Bonao. He added that he shbidd 
wait for a reply until the foUowing Mxmdaj 
(the lith). There wa» an insolent menace 
iiDSfcpliedin this note, accompanied as^it was h] 
the most insolent demands.. The Admira 
JkMiind it impossible to comply with the latter 
bi|t to manifest his lenjient disposition, andu 
take from the rebels all plea of rig.our, he haic 
a proclamation affixed for thirty days at th< 

* Las Gasas, Hist. Ind. 1. i, c. i58. 
' Hist. del. Almirante, c. 79^ ' 
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gale of the fottrMs ; proausing f uH mat^eace 
and cemptite ebKvion of the pa«t to RoUbn 
aad his foUev^rg, or to any of lliein wlio 
sho«fi) vetnn» to die. service- of thecrotirii, aii<l 
present the a ic olr es before the AdnS^iiI Within 
ibe couvse of a months and free conveyance 
for all such as wished to return te Spain; but 
threatening te execute justice upon thosA who 
should not ay p l ft r widuaHhe Hinited time. 
A cofif^ ^^ paper he senate Roldan bj^^Car- 
ynyaiy with a tettal^ stating the impossibility of 
a comphance widi his terms, but offering to 
agree to any compact, that should be drawn up 
with the' approbation of Cfarvajal and Sala- 
nanca. 

Whei^Carvajal airivedy he found the Mt^rpn 
Ballester actually besieged in bis fortress of 
Ckmception by Roldan, under pretext of claim- 
ing^ in hia official character of Akalde mayor, 
a culprit wh» had taken refuge there from |asr 
tice. He hadettt off the supply of ws^er from 
the fort, by way of distrtessmg it into a sur- 
i:ender. When Carvajal posted up the procla- 
mation of the Admiral on the gate of the for- 
tress, the rebeb scoffed at the proffered 
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amDe^ty) saying that, in a litt],e while, they 
would obIig^ the Admii^l to ask (be same at 
their hands. The earnest intercessions of 
G^rvajal, however, brought the leaders at 
length to reflection, and through his mediation 
articles of capitulation were drawp jap. By 
these it was agreed that Roldan and his follow- 
ers should embark for Spain from the port 
of Xaragua ip. two ships, which should befitted 
out ttfd victualled within fifty days. That they 
should each receive from the Admiral a certi- 
ficate of good conduct, and an order for the 
amount of their pay, up to the actual date. 
That slaves should be given to them, as had 
been given to others, in consideration of ser- 
vices performed; and as several of their com- 
pany had wives, natives of the island, who were 
pregnant, or had lately been delivered, that 
they might take them with them, if willing to 
go, in place of the slaves. That satisfaction 
should be made for property of some of the 
company which had been sequestrated, and 
for live stock which had belonged to Francisco 
Roldan. There were other conditions, pro- 
viding for the security of their persons ; and it 
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was stipulatlsd that^ if no reply were received 
to tliese terms within eight days, the whole 
shoald be roid. ' 

This agreement was signed by Roldan and 
his companions at Fort Conception on the 1 6tb 
of November, an^ by the Admiral at San Do- 
rninglf on the aist. At the same time, he 
prodainied a further act of grace, permitting 
such as chose to remain in the island either to 
come to San Domingo, and enter into the royal 
service, or to hold lands in any part of the 
ishnd. They preferred, however, to foIl(^w 
tlie fortunes of Roldan, who departed with his 
band for Xavagua, to await the arrival of the 
ships, accompanied by Miguel Ballester, sent 
by the Admiral to superintend the preparations 
for their embarkation. 

It was a grievous trial to the spirit of Co- 
lumbus, to see his projected enterprise to Terra 
Firma impeded by such contemptible obsta- 
cles; and that the ships which should have 
borne his brother to explore that newly-found 
continent, should be devoted to the use of this 

! Hist, del Almirante, c. 8a 
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turbnleiit and«wortUess rabble. He coasoled 
himself, lioweyer, with the reflection, that all 
the mischief which had so long biOen luriung 
im the ialand would thus be at oace shipped 
o£fy and that thenceforth every thing would 
be restored to order and •^tranquillity. ' He 
ordered every exertion to be made, theiiftfore, 
to get the ships in readiness to be sent round 
to Xaragua ; but the scarcity of sea-stores,^ and 
the difficultf of conipltetmg the arrangements 
for such a voyage in the disordered stat» of 
d^e colony,, delayed their departure &r heyoAd 
the stipulated time. Feeling that he bad been 
compelled td a kind of deception towar4s tl^ 
Sovereigns,, in the ceRtiGcate «f good condlMt 
whicilhe had given to Rbldan ^d hist followers, 
Columbus wrote a letter to them, informing 
them of the real character and conduct of those 
d^inquents. That the^ had re&isted aatbo* 
rity^ prevented the Indians, from paying tri- 
bute, pillaged the islan49 carried off large 
quantities of gold, ax»d the dailghters of se- 
veral of the caciques. That the certificate of 
good conduct which he had given them, had 
been in conformity to the advice of the prin* 
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cipal persons about him, and wrung from him 
by the exigency of the case, the whole island 
being threatened with ruin by their rebellion. 
He adrised, therefore, that they should be 
seized, and their slaires and treasure taken 
frQUA them, until their conduct could be pro- 
p«d^ invefttigated. This letter he intrusted 
tail confidential person who was to go in one 
of the ships. * 

Tlie rebds hairing, left the neighbourhood^ 
and the af&ijp of San. Domingo being in a 
state (^ security,. Columbus put his brother 
Don. Diega in.tempof&ry^ conf^mand^ and de- 
parted witlltHe ^^iQiantido on a toyr to vitit 
die various stactions, and tb^re^tore the island 
to order. 

^ Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. i, I. iii., c. i6. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANOTHER MUTINY OF THE REBELS; AND SE4 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THEM. 

[»499] 

Several months were consumed by Golui 
and the Adelantado in their tour througl 
island. Everything had fallen into confi 
during the late troubles. The mines 
abandoned, the farms lay negledted*; the f) 
and herds, which were to be kept for bi 
ing, were scattered or destroyed; the caci 
had ceased to pay their tribute, every t 
required to be re-arranged. Still Colui 
flattered himself, now that the island wa 
lieved from the evil spirits which had 1 
roamed about it, that everything, by stren 
exertion, would soon be restored to a ] 
perous condition. His little intervals of ( 
however, were always sure to be foUowc 
a violent storm. While he was soothing 
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self with the idea that Roldao and his band 
were tossing on the high seas, on their way to 
Spain, he learnt, to his infinite regret, that the 
Toyage was interrupted, and that the rebels 
had broken out into new seditions. 

The two caravels had sailed from St Do- 
mingo for Xaragua about the end of February ; 
bat, encountering a violent storm, they had 
been obliged to put into one of the harbours 
of the island, where they were detained until 
the end of March. One was .so disabled as 
to be compelled to return to San Domingo. 
Another vessel was despatched to supply its 
place, in which the indefatigable Carvajal set 
sail, to expedite the embarkation of the rebels. 
It was eleven days in making the voyage, and 
foond the other caravel at Xaragua. 

In the mean time the followers of Roldan 
had changed their minds, and refused to 
embark, either fearing to return to Spain, or 
loth to abandon their present unrestrained 
and dissolute mode of hfe. They pretended, 
as usual, to throw all the blame on Columbus, 
affirming that he had purposely delayed the 
ships &r beyond the time stipulated in their 
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capitulations; tbatlie had sent them in a stal 
not sea-worthy, and short of provisifllis, vnt 
many other charges, artfully founded on cii 
cumstancesover which they knew the Admin 
could have no control. Carvajal made a for 
mal protest before a notary who had accom 
panied him, and finding that the ships wer 
suffering great injury and their provision 
failing, he sent them* back to St Domifigo, ant 
set out on his return by land. Boldan mountei 
his horse to accompany him a iittle distance 
he was evidently disturbed in mind. H< 
feared to return to Spain, yet /was dhreMre 
enough to know l9iat his present situaftion b' 
the head of a band of dissolute men, acting ii 
defiance of authority, had no ^security in k 
^nd must eventually lead to his destracdon 
What stronger tie had he upon the fidelity oJ 
those men than all the sacred obligations whidi 
they had violated? After riding thoughtfully 
for some distance, he paused, and requested 
some private conversation with Carvajal before 
they parted. They alighted under the shade 
of a tree. Here Roldan made further profes- 
sions of the loyalty of his intentions, and finally 
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declared, diat if the Admhnl tvotild once more 
send him a written security For his persons 
widi the guarantee also of the principal persons 
aboot him, he woaldx^ome to treat with him, 
and trusted that the whole matter would he 
arranged on terms satisfactory to both parties. 
This offer, however, he added, must be kept 
secret £r#m his foHowers . 

Canrajal was overjoyed at this prospect of a 
final arrangement, and made all haste to com- 
mimicate the request of Roldan to the Admiral. 
The latter immediately forwarded therequired- 
passpor^or security, sealed with the royal seal, 
accompanied by a letter written in amicable 
terms, exhorting him to quiet obedience to the 
authority of the Sovereigns. Several of the 
principal persons also, who were with the Ad- 
miral, wrote, at his request, a letter of security 
to Boldan, pledging themselves for the safety 
of himself and his followers during the nego- 
tiation, provided they did nothing hostile to 
the royal authority or its representative. 

In the midst of his perplexities, while Co- 
lumbus, with the most unwearied assiduity and 
loyal zeal, was endeavouring to bring the island 
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back to its obedience and to promote the ii 
terest of its Sovereigns, he received a lett- 
from Spain, in reply to the earnest represei 
tations which he had made in the precedii 
autumn of the distracted state of the colony ai 
the outrages of these lawless men, and reques 
ing the royal countenance and support und< 
his difficulties. ' The letter was written by fa 
invidious enemy, the Bishop Fonseca, superii 
tendant of Indian affairs. It informed hi 
that the accounts he had transmitted to Spai 
of the alleged insurrection of Roldan had bef 
received, but that this matter must be.sufferc 
to remain in suspense, as the Sovereigns woul 
investigate and remedy it presently.* 

This cold reply to his earnest represent 
tions had the most disheartening effect upc 
Columbus. He saw that his complaints ha 
little weight with the government^ that tl 
misrepresentations of his enemies were pr 
judicing him with the Sovereigns, and he ai 
ticipated redoubled insolence on the part < 
the rebels, when they should discover thelittl 

* Herrera, decad. i, 1. iii, c. 16. 
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isflaencQ he possesaed ixk Spaio^ Fatt of ztal,. 

m 

however, for the success:* of his undertakiii|;, 
and of fidelity to the mtlerests of the Sovereigns, 
he resdlved to spare no personal sacrifices of 
Qomfort or dignity, but at any cost to appeaaa 
the tfoubles of the island. Eager to expedite 
the negotiatioii vrith Roldan, therefore, he 
sailed in the latter part of August with two ca« 
iavel& to the port of Azna, west of San I>i>* 
mingo^ and much nearer to Xaragua. He was 
accompanied by several of the mo6t important 
personages of the colony. Roldan repoired 

diidier likewise,- with the turbulent Adrian de 

• 

Moxica, and a number of his- band» The con* 
cessions he had already obtained from the Ad<^ 
miral had increased his presumption ; adoid he 
had, doabtless, received intelligence of the 
eold manner in which the comptaiBt^ of the 
idmtml had been received in ^ain. He 
oonducted himself more lAe a conqueror,, 
exacting: trinmphant terms, than a delinquent 
seeking to procure parJcm by atonement. 

He came on board of the caravel, and With 
his usual effrontery, propounded the prelimi^ 

a. 
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naiies upon which he and his companions were 
disposed to negodafe. 

First, that he shoold he permitted to send 
several of his company, to the number of 
fifteen, to Spain, in the vessels which were at 
St Domingo* Secondly, that those who re- 
mained should have lands granted them to cul- 
tivate, in jriace of .royal pay. Thirdly, that it 
should be proclaimed, that everything charged 
against Roldan and his party, had been 
grounded upon false testimony, and the ma- 
chinations of piersoos who desired to injure 
them, and who were disa£fected to the royal 
service. Fourthly, that Roldan shoidd be 
reinstated in his office of Alcalde mayor, or 
chief judge. ■ 

These were hard and insolent conditions to 
commence with, but they were granted. Rol- 
dan then went on shore, and communicated 
them to his companions. For two days the 
insurgents held a consultation aniong them- 
selves, at the end of which they sent their ca- 
pitulations, drawn up in form, and couched 

* Herrera, decad. i, 1. iii, c. i6. 
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iD arrogant language, including all the stipula- 
tions granted at Fort Conception, with those 
recently demanded by Roldan, and'concluding 
with one, more insolent than all the rest, 
namely, that if the Admiral should fail in the 
fulfilment of any of these articles, they should 
have a right to assemble together, and to compel 
his performance of them by force, or by any 
other means they might think proper. ^ Thus 
the conspirator^ were not only seeking to ob- 
tain exculpation of the past, but a pretext for 
the future, in case they should again rise in 
rebellion. 

The mindgrows wearied and impatient with 
recording, and the heart of the generous reader 
must burn with indignation at perusing, this 
protraeted and ineffectual struggle of a man 
of the exalted merits and matchless services of 
Columbus, in the toils of such contemptible 
miscreants. Surrounded by doubt and danger, 
a foreigner among a jealous people, an unpo- 
pular commander in a mutinous island, dis- 
trusted and slighted by the government he was 

*Herrera, decad. i, L iii,. c. i6. Hist, del' Almirante^ 
cap. 3». 
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seeking to serve^ ^^^ creating^saspidQii by bii 
¥erjt«ervices, he knew not wbere to k>ok foi 
feitbfid advice,! or efficient ud, pr camfid jnig 
ment. TIh: very groimd on wluch ke stsood 
seemed f^ving way 'wider him» He. under 
stood that seditHMBS plans began ta be fwmed 
among bi$ oiwn people. Tbey saw the impu- 
nity with vrUch the rebels had rioted in the 
possession of one of the finest parts of At 
island; they now began to talk among them- 
selves of following their example ; .of aban- 
doning the standard of the Admiral, and seizinj 
upon the province of Higuey, at the eastern 
.extremity of the island, which was said to con 
tain Taloable mines of gold. 

Thus^critically situated, disregarding ever] 
consideration of personal pride and dignity 
and determined, at any individual sacrifice, t< 
secure the interests of an ungrateful Sovereign 
Colmnbus forced lumself to sign this HK)st hu 
miliating capitulation. He trusted that after 
wards, when he could gain quiet access to tin 
royal ear, he should be able to convince th( 
King and Queen that it had been compul 
sory, and forced from him by the extraordinar 
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difficulties in which he had been placed, and 
the imminent perils of the colony. Before sign- 
ing it, however, he inserted a stipulation, that 
the commands of the Sovereigns, of himself, 
and of the justices appointed by him, should. 
be punctually obeyed. * 

' Herrera, Hist. Tnd., clecad. i, I. iii, c. iG. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GRANTS MADE TO ROLDAN AND HIS FOLLO\V£KS. 
DEPARTURE OF SEVERAL OF THE REBELS FOR 
SPAIN. 

[»499] 

When Roldan resumed his office of Alcalde 
mayor, or chief judge, he displayed all the ar- 
rogance to be expected from one who had in- 
truded himself into power by profligate means. 
While at the city of San Domingo, he was al- 
ways surrounded by his faction, he communed 
only with the dissolute and disaffected, and, 
having all the turbulent and desperate men ol 
the community at his beckf he was enabled tc 
intimidate the quiet and loyal by his frowns 
He bore an impudent front against the autho- 
rity even of Columbus himself, discharging 
from office one fiodrigo Perez, a lieutenant ol 
the Admiral, declaring that no one should beai 
a staff of office in the island but such as he ap: 
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pointed. ' Columbus had a difficult and pain- 
ful task in beaming with the insolence of this 
man, and of the shameless rabble that . had 
returned, under his auspices, to the settle- 
ments. He tacitly permitted many abuses, 
endeaYOuring by mildness and indulgence to 
allay the jealousies and prejudices which had 
been awakened against him^ and by yapiotts 
concessions to lure the factious to the perfor- 
mance of th^r duty. To such of the colonists 
generally as preferred to remain in the island, 
he offered a choice either of royal pay or of 
portions of lands, with a number of Indians, 
some free, others as slaves, to assist in the cul- 
tivation. The latter was generally preferred ; 
and £^nts were made out, in which he endea- 
Tonred, as much as ppssible, to combine the 
benefit of the individual with the interests of 
the ccdony. 

Roldan presented a memorial signed by up*^ 
wards of one hundred of his late followers, 
demanding grants of lands and licenses to 
setde, and chusing Xaragua for their pla^e of 

' Herrera^Hisl. Ind., decad. i^ 1. iii, c. 16. 
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abode.- The Admiral feared to txust suA 
numeroas body of factious paigBans in so re 
mote a proTiace, lest-they sboiflnoment som 
new rebellion. He contnTed/ therefoigey t 
distribute them in various parts of the island 
some at Booao, where their settlement gay 
origin to the town ot that name ; others on tb 
bank of the Bio Verde, or Green Biver^ in tb 
Vega; others about six leagues from thcfnces 
St Jago. He assigned to them liberal portion 
of land, and numerous Indian slaves, taken ii 
the wars. He made an arrangement, also, b 
which the caciques in their vicinity, instead € 
paying tribute, should furnish parties of tha 
subjects, free Indians, to assist the colonists ii 
the cultivation of their lands : a kind of feuilk 
service, which was the. origin of the reparti 
mientos, or distributions of the free Indian 
among the colonists, afterwards geaerall; 
adopted and shamefully abused thnmgbHi 
the Spanish colonies, a source of intolerable 
hardships and oppressions^ to the uidiappy nati 
ires, and whidi greatly contributed to exteimi 
nate them in theislaud of| Hispauiola *. Go 
^ Henrera, decad. i, 1. iii*, c» i6. 
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Iambus cODsidered the island in the light of a 
conquered country, and arrogated to himself all 
the rights of a conqueror, in the name of the 
Soyereigns for whom he fought. Of course all 
his companions in the enterprise were entitled 
to take part in the acquired territory, and to es- 
tablish themselves there as feudal lords, reduc- 
ing the natives to the condition of villains or 
vassals.' This was an arrangement widely 
different from his original intentions; for he 
was disposed to treat the natives with amity 
and kindness , as peaceful subjects of the 
crown. But all his plans had been subverted 
by the violence and licentiousness of others , 
and his present measures appear to have been 
forced upon him by the exigency of the times. 
is a kind of police to restore the island to or- 
der, he appointed a captain with an armed 
band, with orders to range the provinces, to 
oblige the Indians to attend to the payment of 
their tributes, to watch over the conduct of 
the colonists, and to check the least appear- 
ance of mutiny or insurrection. ^ 

' Mnnoz, Hist. N. Mundo, 1. vi, § So. 
* Hist, del Almirante, c. 84- 

VOL. III. 3 
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HaTHig sought and obtained sodb aiii{>ie 
prc^visions for his foUowek^ Holdan was not 
more modest in making. diBftiands for hiiEoself. 
He dbimed certain, laads iortke yickiity of 
Isabella, as haying belonged to bim^ before his 
rebellion; also a foysl fi|rm, derotad ta the 
rearing of poultry, situated in the Veg%.aad 
called La Esperanza. IShMe tll^. Admiral 
granted to him, with permission* ^to -employ, 
as the cultivators of the farm,.:tba>^subjjects of 
the cacique whose ears had. been ^cut off by 
Alonzo de Ojeda in his first military expedition 
into the Vega. Roldan received also grants 
of land in Xaragua, and a variety of live stock 
from the cattle and other animals belonging to 
the crown. These grants were made to him 
provisionally, until the pleasure of the Sove- 
reigns should be known ; ^ for Columbus yet 
trusted, that, when their Majesties understood 
the seditions and violences by which these 
concessions had been extorted from him, the 
ringleaders of the rebels would not merely be 
stripped of their ill-gotten possessions, bat 

' Herrera, decad. i, 1. ill, c. i6. 
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would receive that punishment whidh their 
offences deserved. 

Roldanhaytngnow enriched himself beyond 
his hopes, requested permission of Columbus 
to visit his lands. This was granted with 
great reluctance. He immediately departed 
for the Vega, and stopping at Donao, his late 
head-quarters, he made Pedro Biquelme, one 
of his most active confederates, alcalde, or 
judge of the place, with the power of arrest- 
ing all delinquents, and sending them pri- 
soners to the fortress of Conception, where 
he reserved to himself the right of sentencing 
them. This appointment gave great displea- 
sure to Columbus, being an assumption of 
powers not vested in the office of Roldan, who 
had no right to create inferior alcaldes. Other 
circumstances created apprehensions in his 
mind of further designs of the late insurgents. 
Pedro Riquelme, under pretext of erecting 
farming buildings for his cattle, began to erect 
a strong edifice en a hill, advantageousljr post- 
ed, and capable of being converted into a for- 
midable fortress. This, it was whispered, was 

done in concert with Roldan, by way of secur- 
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ing a stronghold in which they might fortify 
themselves in case of neejd. Being in the 
neighbourhood of the Yega, .where so many of 
their late partisans were settled^ it wodd haye 
formed a dangerous rallying place for any new 
sedition. The designs of Riquelme were 
suspected and his proceedings opposed by 
Pedro de Arana, a loyal and honourable man, 
who was on the spot. Representations were 
made by both parties to the Admiral, who, fill- 
ed with uneasiness at this suspicious measure 
pn tli^e part of Riquelme, prohibited him .from 
proceeding with the construction of his edi- 
fice.* 

Columbus had prepared to return, with his 
brother Don Bartholomew, to Spain, where be 
felt that his presence was of the utmost im- 
portance to place the late events of the island 
in a proper light. He had experienced the 
inefficacy of letters of explanation, which 
were liable to be counteracted by the misre- 
presentations of malevolent exie^mies. The 
island, however, was still in, a feyerish state. 

' Herrera, decad. i, 1. iii, c. i6. Hist, del Almirante, 
~Cji 83, 84* 
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He ^as notvrell assured of the fidelity of the 
late rebels, though so dearly purchased; there 
was a rumour of a threatened descent into the 
Vega, by the mountain tribes of Ciguay, to 
attempt the rescue of their captive cacique 
Mayobanex, who wa« still detained a prisoner 
in the fortress of Conception. Tidings were 
brought about the same time from the western 
part? of the island, that four strange ships had 
arrivec^ at the eoast, under suspicious appear- 
ances. These circumstances obliged Colum- 
bus to postpone his departure for the present; 
and held him involved in the affairs of this 
favourite but fatal island. 

The two caravels were despatched for Spain 
in the beginning of October^ taking such of 
the colonists as chose to return,- and amopg 
d>em a number belonging to the party of 
Roldan. Some of those took with them three 
slaves, others two, and others one ; and some 
of them carried away the daughters of ca- 
ciques whom they had beguiled from their 
fiooilies and homes. At these iniquities, no 
less than at many others which equally grieved 
Us spirit, the Admiral was obliged to connive. 
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He iwa3 •conaciaas, at the ^me time, th(Btt be 
was sending home a reinfoneement of ene- 
mies and felse witnesses, to defeme his dba* 
racier and traduce his conduct, but he had no 
alternative. To counteract, as much as pos- 
sible, their misrepresentations, he sent by the 
same earavei the loyal and upright veteran 
Miguel BftUester, together with Garcia de 
Barrant^s,. empowered to attend to his afiairs 
at court, and furnished with the depositions 
which had been taken relatiye to the conduct 
of Boldan and his accomplices. 

He wrote at the same time to the Sovereigns, 
entreating them to iuquire into the tcuth of 
the late transactions, and to act as they thought 
best. He stated his opinion that the.capitu- 
la|ions which he had signed with the vebels 
were null and void, for various reasons; that 
they had been extorted from him by violence, 
and at sea, where be did not exercise the 'el- 
lice of viceroy; that there had been two triads 
relative to the insurrection, and the insur- 
gents having beien condemned as traitors, it 
was not in the power of the Admiral to absdive 
them from their criminality; that the capita- 
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ladons treated of matters touching the royal 
revenue, over ^vhich he had no control, widi- 
out the intervention of the proper officers; 
and that Francisco Roldan and his compa- 
nions, on leaving Spain, had taken an oath to 
be £aithfol to the SoveneigBS, and to the Admi- 
ral in their name. For these and similar 
reasons, some just, others rather sophistical, 
he urged their Majesties not to consider them- 
selves bound to ratify the compulsory terms 
which he had ceded to these profligate men, 
but to inquire into their offences, and treat 
them accordingly.' 

He repeated the request made in a former 
letter, that a learned man might be sent oat 
as judge to administer the laws in the island, 
since he himself had been charged with rigour, 
althou|^ conscious of having always observed 
a demenoyb He recjpiested idso duit diacvdet 
pencils ahoold he sent -(Hit to fMn a nouncil, 
ad others for -certain fiseal employments, en- 
treatnifr, hovwver, that their powers should 
be so Umittdand defined, in tbdr tvspective 

' Merreiti, decad. i, I. iii, «» i6. 
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appointments, a^ not to interfere with his own 
dignity and privileges. He bore strongly on 
this point ; for he felt that his prerogatives 
had, on former occasions, been grievously in- 
vaded. He observed that he might be mis- 
taken, but it appeared to him that princes 
ought to show much confidence in their go- 
vernors ; for without the royal favour to give 
them strength aitid consequence, everything 
went to ruin under their command— a sound 
maxim, forced from the Admiral by his recent 
experience, in which much of his own per- 
plexities, and the triumph of the rebels, had 
been caused by the distrust of the crown, and 
its inattention to his remonstrances. 

Finding age and infirmity creeping upon 
him, and his health being much impaired by 
his last voyage, Columbus began to think of 
his son Diego, as an active coadjutor to share 
the toils and cares of his station; and who, 
being destined as his successor, might gain 
experience under his eye, for the future dis- 
charge of his high duties. Diego was still 
serving as a page at the court, but he was 
grown to man's estate, and he was capable of 
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entering into the important concerns of life. 
Columbus entreated, therefore, that he might 
be sent out to assist him, as he felt himself 
infirm and less capable of exertion.* 

* Uerrera, decad. i, lib. iii, c. i6. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ARRIVAL OF OJEDA WITH A SQUADRON AT THE 
Wl!;STERN PART OF THE ISLAND. ROLDAN 
SENT TO MEET HIM. 

[>499-] 

Among the causes which induced Columbus 
to postpone his departure for Spain, has been 
mentioned the arrival of four ships at the 
western part of the island. These had an- 
chored on the 5th of September in a harbour 
a little below Jacquemel, apparently with the 
design of cutting woods used in dyeing, which 
abound in that neighbourhood, and of carry- 
ing off the natives for slaves. Further reports 
informed him that these ships were com- 
manded by Alonzo de Ojeda, the same hot- 
headed and bold-hearted cavalier who had 
distinguished himself on various occasions in 
the previous voyages of discovery, and parti- 
cularly in the capture of the cacique Caonabo. 
Knowing the daring and adventurous spirit of 
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this man, Columbus felt much disturbed at his 
visiting the island in this clandestine manner, 
on what appeared to be little better than a 
freebooting expedition. To call him to ac* 
count, and to oppose his aggressions, however, 
required an agent of spirit and address. No 
one seemed better fitted for the purpose than 
Roldan. He was as daring as Ojeda, and of a 
more crafty character. An expedition of the 
kind would occupy the attention of himself 
and his partisans, and divert them from any 
schemes of mischief. The large concessions 
recently made to them would, he trusted, 
secure their present fidelity, rendering it 
more jNTofitable for them to be loyal than re- 
bellious. 

Roldan gladly undertook the enterprise. He 
had nothing further to gain by sedition, and be 
was anxious to secure his ill-gotten possessions 
and effects by public services, which should 
atone for his past offencQ3. He was a vain as 
well as an active ms^n, and took a pride ii^ 
acquitting himself well in an expedition which 
called for both courage and shrewdness. De- 
parting from St Domingo with two caravels, 
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be arrived on the 29th of September within 
two leagues of the harbour where the ships of 
Ojeda were anchored. Here he landed with 
five-and-twenty resolute followers, well armed, 
and accustomed to range the forests. He sent 
five scouts to reconnoitre. They brought word 
that Ojeda was on shore, several leagues distant 
from his ships, with only fifteen men, who 
were employed in making cassava bread in anf 
Indian village. Roldan threw himself between 
Ojeda and his ships, thinking to take him by 
surprise. Ojeda, however, was^apprized of his 
approach by the Indians , with whom the very 
name of Roldan inspired terror, from his late 
excesses in Xaragua. Ojeda saw his danger; he 
supposed Roldan had been sent in pursuit of 
him|, and he found himself cut off from any 
retreat to his ships. With his usual intrepidity 
he immediately presented himself before Rol- 
dan , attended merely by half a dozen followers. 
The latter craftily began by conversing on 
general topics. He then inquired into his mo* 
tives for landing on the island, particularly on 
that remote and lonely part, without first 
reporting his arrival to the Admiral. Ojeda 
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replied, that he had been on a voyage of dis- 
covery , and had put in the^re in distress, to re- 
pair his ships and procure provisions. Boldan 
then demanded, in the name of the govern- 
ment, a sight of the license under which he 
sailed. Ojeda, who knew the resolute character 
of the roan he had to deal with, restrained his 
natural impetuosity, and replied that his papers 
were on board of his ship. He declared bis 
intention, on his departure from thence, to go 
to San Domingo , and pay his homage to the 
Admiral, having many things to tell him which 
were* for his private ear alone. He intimated 
to Roldan that the 4dmiral had completely 
bllen into disgrace at court; that there was a 
talk of taking from him his command , and that 
the Queen, his patroness, was ill beyond all 
hopes of recovery. This intimation, it is pre- 
sumed, was referred to by Roldan in his de- 
spatches to the Admiral, wherein he mentioned 
that certain things had been communicated to 
him by Ojeda, which he did not think it safe 

to confide to a letter. 
Roldan now repaired to the ships. He found 

several persons on board with whom he was 
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acquainted, and who had already bieen^ in ffis* 

paniola. They confirmed the truth of what *i 

Ojedahad said, and showed a license signed by i 

the Bishop of Fonseca, as superintendant of ^ 

the affairs of the Indias , authorizing him to f\ 

sail on a voyage of discovery. ' ^ 

It appeared, from the report of Ojeda and ^ 

his followers, that the glowing accounts sent W 

home by Columbus of his late discoveries on ,^ 

the coast of Paria , his magnificent speculations fi 

with respect to the riches of the newly-found ^ 

country, and the specimens of pearls which he !t 

had transmitted tothe Sovereigns, had inflamed ^ 

the cupidity of various adventurers. Ojeda t 

happened to be at that time in Spain. He was 'i 

a favourite of the Bishop Fonseca, and obtained ^ 

a sight of the letter written by the Admiral to >■ 

the Sovereigns , and the charts and maps of his ^ 

route by which it was accompanied. Ojeda knew ■ 
Columbus to be embarrassed by the seditions 

of Hispaniola; he found, by his conversations i 
with Fonseca and other of the Admiral's ene- 
mies, that strong doubts and jealousies existed 

* Herrerjl, decad. i, I. iv, c. 3. : 
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i the mind of the King with reelect to his con- 
iict, and that his approaching downfel was 
mfidently predicted. The idea of taking ad«- 
mtage of these circumstances struck Ojeda, 
id, by a private enterprise, he hoped to be 
le first in gathering the wealth of these newly- 
iscoyered regions. He communicated his pro- 
»etto his patron, Fon^ieca. The latter was but 
K) ready to do anything that might defeat the 
lans and obscure the glory of Columbus ; and 
: may be added, that he always showed him- 
elf more" disposed to patronise mercenary 
dventurers than upright and high-minded 
len. He granted Ojeda every facility, furnish- 
Dg hiBi with copies of the papers and charts of 
Holumbus, by which to direct himself in his 
ourse , and granted him a letter of license 
igned with his own name, though not with 
hat of the Sovereigns. In this^ it was stipulat- 
ed that he should not touch at any land be- 
longing to the King of Portugal, nor any that 
badbeen discoveredby Columbus priorto 1495. 
The last provision shows the perfidious artifice 
of Fonseca, as it left Paria and the Pearl Islands 
free to the visits of Ojeda, they having been 
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discovered by Columbus subsequent to tfai 
designated year. The ships were to be fitte( 
out at the charges of the adventurers, and \ 
certain proportion of the products of the voyag< 
were to be rendered to the crown. 

Under this license Ojeda fitted out foui 
ships at Seville, assisted by many eager anc 
wealthy speculators. Among the number lya^ 
the celebrated Americo Vespucio, a Florentine 
merchant, who was considered well acquaint- 
ed with geography and navigation. The prin- 
cipal pilot of the expedition was Juan de h 
Gosa, a mariner of great repute, a disciple ol 
the admiral, whom he had accompanied in his 
first voyage of discovery, and in that along the 
southern coast of Cuba, and round the island 
of Jamaica. There were several also of the 
mariners, and Bartholomew Roldan, a distin- 
guished pilot, who had been with Columbus 
in his voyage to Paria. * Such was the expedi- 
tion which, by a singular train of circum- 
stances, eventually gave the name of this Flo- 

' Las Casas. 
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rentitie merchant, Americo Vespucio, to the 
whole of the New World. 

This expedition had sailed in- May, i499* 
The advenixirers had amrived on the iouthem 
continent, and had ranged along its coast, from 
two hundred leagues east of the Oronoco, to 
the Gulf of Paria. Guided hy the charts of 
Golnmbus, they had passed through this gulf, 
and through the Boca del Dragon, had kept 
along westward to Gape de la Vela, visiting the 
island of Margarita and the adjacent continent, 
and discovering the Gulf of Venezuela. They 
had subsequently touched at the Caribbee 
Islands, where they had fought with the fierce 
natives, and made many captives, with the 
intention of selling them in the slave-markets 
of Spain. From thence, being in need of sup- 
plies, they had sailed to Hispaniola, having 
performed the most extensive voyage hitherto 
made along the shores of the New World. » 

Having collected all the informations that 
he could obtain concerning these voyagers, 

^Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. i, 1. iv, c. 4* Munos, HisU 
^- Hondo, |iart in MS. unpublished. 
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their adventures and designs, and trusting i 
the declaration of Ojeda, that he should pr< 
ceed forthwith to present himself to the A< 
miral, Roldan returned to San Domingo t 
render a report of his mission. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MANOEUVRES OF ROLDAN AND OJEDA. 

[]5oo.] 

When intelligence was brought to Columbus 
of the nature of the expedition of.Ojeda, and 
the license under Which he sailed, he con- 
sidered himself deeply aggrieved, it being a 
direct infraction of his most important pre- 
rogatives, and sanctioned by authority that 
ought to have held them sacred. He awaited 
patiently, however, the promised visit of 
Alonzo de Ojeda to San Domingo, to obtain 
fuller explanations. Nothing was further 
from the intention of that roving commander 
than to keep such promise : he had made it 
merely to elude the vigilance of Boldan. As 
soon as he had refitted his vessels and obtained 
a supply of provisions, he sailed round to 
the coast of Xaragua, where he arrived in 
February. Here he was well received by 
the Spaniards resident in that province, who 
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supplied all his wants. Among them were 
many of the late comrades of Roldan ; loose, 
random characters, impatient of all order and 
restraint, and burning with animosity against 
the Admiral, for having again brought them 
under the wholesome authority of the laws. 

Knowing the rash and fearless character of 
Ojeda, and finding that there were jealou3ie8 
between him and the Admiral, they hailed 
him as a new leader, come to redress their 
fancied grievances, in place of Roldan, whom 
they considered as having deserted them. 
They made clamorous complaints to Ojeda of 
the injustice of the Admiral, whom they 
charged with withholding from them the 
arrears of their pay. 

Ojeda was a hot-headed man, with some- 
what of a vaunting spirit, and immediately set 
himself up for a redresser of grievances. It 
is said also, that he gave himself out as 
authorized by governnient, in conjunction 
with Carvajal, to act as counsellors, or rather 
supervisors of the Admiral ; and that one of 
the first measures they were to take, was to 
enforce the payment of aU salaries due to the 
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servants of the crown. ' It is questionable, 
however, whether Ojeda made any pretension 
of the kind, which could so readily be disprov- 
ed, and would have tehded to disgrace him 
M'ith the government. It is probable that he 
was encouraged in his intermeddling, chiefly 
by his knowledge of the tottering state of the 
Admiral's favour at court, and of his own 
security in the powerful protection of Fon- 
seca. He may have imbibed also the opinion, 
diligently fostered by those with whom he had 
chiefly communicated in Spein, jast before his 
departure, that these people had been driven 
to extremities by the oppression of the Admiral 
and his brothers. Some feeling of generosity, 
therefore, it is probable, mingled with his 
usual love of action and enterprise, when he 
proposed to redress all their wrongs, to put 
himself at their head, march at once to San 
Domingo, and oblige the Admiral to pay them 
on the spot, or expel him from the island. * 

The proposition of Ojeda was received with 
declamations of transport by some of the 

* Hist, del Almirante, c. 84* 
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rebels; others made objections. Quaitel 
arose : a ruffianly scene of violence and bra\v 
ensued, in which several were killed an< 
wounded on both sides; but the party fo 
the expedition to San Domingo remaioe< 
triumphant. 

Fortunately for the peace and safety of th( 
Admiral, Roldan arrived in the neighbourhood 
just at this critical juncture, attended by a ere? 
of resolute followers. He had been des 
patched by Columbus to watch the movement 
of Ojeda, on hearing of his arrival on the coas 
of Xaragua. Roldan had been apprised of th< 
violent scenes which were taking place, an( 
sent to his old confederate Diego de Escobar 
to follow him with all the trusty force he coul( 
collect. They reached Xaragua within a da] 
of each other. A.n instance of the bad faiti 
usual between bad men was^ now evinced 
The former partisans of Roldan, finding hia 
earnest in his intention of serving the go 
vernment, and that there was no hope o 
engaging him in their new sedition, sought t( 
take him by surprise, but his vigilance am 
celerity prevented them. * 

' Hist, del Almirante, ubi sup. 
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Ojeda, when he heard of the approach of 
Roldan and Escobar, retired on board of his 
ships. Thoi%b of a daring spirit, he had no 
inclination, in the present instance, to come to 
blows, where there was a certainty of desperate 
fighting, and no gain; and where he must raise 
his arm against government. Roldan now issued 
such remonstrances as he had been accustomed 
to receive. He wrote to Ojeda, reasoning 
with him on his conduct, and the confusion he 
was producing in the island, and invited him 
on shore to an amicable arrangement of all 
alleged grievances. Ojeda, knowing the crafty, 
violent character of Roldan, disregarded his 
repeated messages, and refused to venture 
within his power. He even seized one of his 
messengers^ Diego de Truxillo, and landing 
suddenly at Xaragua, carried off another of 
his followers, named Toribio de Lenares; 
both of whom he detained in irons, on board 
of his vessel, as hostages for a certain Juan 
Pintoc, a one-armed sailor, who had deserted ; 
threatening to hang them if the deserter was 
not given up. * 

Various manoeuvres took place between 

' Las Casas, Hist. Ind., 1. i, c. 169. MS. 
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these two well-matched opponents ; each wan| 
of the address and prowess of the other 
Ojeda made sail, and stood twelve leagues tc 
the northward, to the province of Gafaay, one 
of the most beautiful and fertile parts of thi 
country, and inhabited by a kind and genik 
people. Here he landed witli forty meo^ 
seizing upon whatever he could find of the 
provisions of the natives. Roldan and Escohai 
followed along shore, and were soon at hif 
heels. Roldan then despatched Escobar in « 
light canoe, paddled swiftly by Indians, whc 
approaching nearly within hail of the ship, io- 
formed Ojeda that, since he would not trusi 
himself on shore, Roldan would come and 
confer with him on board, if he would send a 
boat for him. 

Ojeda now thought himself secure of hif 
enemy : he immediately despatched a boal 
within a short distance of the shore, wher( 
they lay on their oars, requiring Roldan tc 
come to them, a How many may accompany 
me?» demanded the latter : « Only five or siz,i 
was the reply. Upon this Diego de Escobai 
and four others waded to tlake boat* The 
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rew refused to admit more. Roldan then or- 
ered one man to carry him to the harge, 
od another to ^valk by his side, and assist 
im. By this stratagem, his party was eight 
trong. The instant he entered the boat, he 
rdered the oarsmen to row to shore. On 
beir refusing, he and his companions attacked 
bem sword in hand, wounded several, and 
lade all prisoners, excepting an Indian archer, 
rho, plunging under the water, escaped by 
wimming. 

This was an important triumph for Roldan. 
)jeda, anxious for the recovery of his boat, 
vhich was indispensable for the service of 
he ship, now made overtures of peace. He 
ipproached the shore in the smaller boat 
vhich was left him, taking with him his prin- 
npal pilot, an arquebusier, and four oarsmen. 
Roldan entered the boat he had just captured, 
with seven rowers and fifteen fighting men, 
causing fifteen others to be ready on shore to 
embark in a large canoe, in case of need. A 
characteristic interview took place between 
these doughty antagonists, each keeping warily 
on his guard. Their conference was carried 

VOL. III. 4 
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on at a distance. Ojeda justified hid hostile 
movements by alleging that Roldan had Gome : 
with an armed force tn seise him. This tk . 
latter positively denied, promising Kim the ^ 
most amicable reception from the Adminiv^ffi ^ 
case he would repair to San^ Doniiligo. kn ii 
arrangement was at lengtkeflRected; Ae bdst 
was restored, and mutaal restitution of the 
men took place, with the exception of Ioid 
Pintor, the one-armed dtoserter, wlnrhad ab- 
sconded; and on thq following day, Ojeda, 
according to agreement, set sail to leave the 
island, threatening however to return at a 
future time, with' more ships and men •' 

Roldan waited in the neighbourhood, Joubc- 
ing the truth of his departure* In the course 
of a few days, word was brought him that 
Ojeda had landed on a distant part of the 
coasc He immediately pursued him with 
eighty men, in canoes, sending scouts by land. 
Before he arrived at the place, Ojeda had 
again made sail, and Roldan saw and heard no 
more of him. Las Casas asserts, however, 

* Letter of Columbus to the Narse of Prince Juan. 
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that pjeda departed either to some remote 
district of Hiqpaniola, or to the island of Porto 
RicOy where he made up what he called his 
Cavalgada, or dfovea of slaves ; carrying off 
tfombers of die unhappy natives, whom he 
sold in the slave-market of Cadiz. ' 

* Las Gasas, 1. i, c. 169. 
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CHAPTER VIH. 

CONSPIRACY OF GUEVARA AND MOXICA. 

[i5oo.] 

When men have been accustomed to i 
falsely, they take great merit to themselves I 
an exertion of common honesty. The f 
Iqwers of Roldan were loud in trumped 
forth their unwonted loyalty, and the gr< 
services they had rendered to government 
driving Ojeda from theb^ island. Like all i 
formed knaves, they expected that their go 
conduct would be amply rewarded. Looki 
upon their leader as having every thing in 1 
gift, and being well pleased with the delight 
province of Cahay, they requested him 
share the land among them, that they mi{ 
settle there. Roldan would have had no he 
tation in granting their request, had it be 
made during his freebooting career; but 
was now axious to establish a character 1 
adherence to the laws. He declined, thei 
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fore, acceding to their wishes, until sanctioned 
by the Admiral. Knowing, however, that he 
bad fostered a spirit among these men which 
it was dangerous to contradict, and that their 
rapacity, by long indulgence, did not admit of 
delay, he shared among them certain -lands of 
bis own, in the territory of his ancient host 
Behechio, cacique of Xaragua. He then wrote 
to the Admiral for permission to return to San 
Domingo, and received a letter in reply, giv- 
ing him many thanks and commendations for 
the diligence and address which he had ma- 
nifested, but requesting him' to remain for a 
time in Xaragua, lest Ojeda should be. yet 
bovering about the coast, and disposed to 
aoake another descent, in that province. 

The troubles of the island were not yet at 
m end, but were destined again to break forth, 
ind from somewhat of a romantic cause, 
rhere arrived about this time, at Xaragua, a 
^oung cavalier of noble family, named Don 
9eroando de Guevara. He possessed an agree- 
ible person and winning manners, but was 
leadstrong in his passions and dissolute in his 
principles. He was cousin to Adrian de Moxiea, 
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one of the most actkve ringteaders in the late 
rebellion of Roldan, and had conducted him- 
self with such licentiousneaa at San Domingo, 
that Columbus had banished him from .the 
island. There being no other opportunity of 
embarking, he had been sent to Xaragua, to 
naturn to Spain in one of the ships of Ojeda* 
but arrived after their departure. Roldaa 
received him favourably, on account of his old 
Gomrade, Adrian de Moxica, and permitted 
him to chuse some place where lie would 
reside, until further orders concerning him 
should arrive from the Admiral. He chosethe 
province pf Cahay, at the place where Boldan 
had. captured the boat of Ojeda. It was a 
delight&il part of that beautiful coaat;: Irat the 
reason why Guevara chose it, was the vicimty 
to Xaragua. While at the latter place, in con* 
sequence of the indulgence of Boldan, .>he was 
favourably received at the house of Anacaona, 
the widow of Gaonabo, and sister of the Ca- 
cique Behachio. That remarkable woman sdll 
retained her partiality to the Spaniards, not- 
withstanding the disgraceful scenes which had 
passed before her eyes; and the native dignity 
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of her character rkad commanded the respeot 
svenof the dissolute rabble which had infested 
ler province. By :her late hnsband, the caci- 
laeOiQiiafaiiy. she had :a tdaughter named Hi- 
luamota, just. grown -iqs and greatly admired 
or her Ji>eauty. 6aeTara,cbeing>often inoom- 
«my with her, became enamoured, and his 
ndearments ftoon won the heart of. the simple 
adian giri. It ^as to be near her that he 
hose.Gahay as a residence, at a place where 
is cousin Adrian ide Moxica kept a number of 
ogs and hawks, to be employed in the chase, 
rnerara delayed his departure. Boldan dis* 
oyered the object that bound himtoXaragua, 
a4 warned him 'to desist from his pretensions 
ad leave the province. Las Cases intimates 
sat Boldan was himself attached to the ydung 
iidian 'beaaty, and jealous of her preference 
FUs rival. Anacaona, the mother, pleased 
ridi the jgallant appearance and ingratiating 
Mmners of the youthful cavalier, ifevoured his 
tlaelmient; especially as he sought her daugh- 
^r in marriage. Notwithstanding the orders 
f Boldan, Guevara still iingered in Xaragua, 
1 the house of Anacaona; and sending for a 
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priest, desired him to baptize his intended 
hride. 

When Roldan heard of this, he sent for Gue- 
vara, and rebuked him sharply for rettiainiBg ^ 
at Xaragua, and for attempting to deceive a 
person of the importance of Anacaona, by 
ensnaring the affections of her daughter. Grne- 
vara avowed the strength of his passion, and 
his correct intentions, and entreated permis* 'i 
sion to remain. Roldan was inflexible. He : 
alleged that some evil construction might be - 
put on his conduct by the Admiral; but it is 
probable his true motive was a desire to send \ 
away a rival, who interfered with his own 
amorous designs. Guevara obeyed; but l)ad 
scarce been three days at Gahay, when, unable 
to remain longer absent from the object of his 
passion, he returned to Xaragua, accompanied ^ 
by four or five friends, and concealed himself >| 
in the dwelling of Anacaona. Roldan, who 
was at that time confined by a malady in hit 
eyes, being apprised of his return, sent per- 
sons to upbraid him with his disobedience to 
orders, and to command him to return instantly 
to Gahay. The young cavalier now assumed 
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a tone of defiance. He warned Roldan not to 
make foes when he had such great need of 
friends; for, to his certain knowledge, the Ad- 
miral intended to behead him. Upon this, 
Boldan, exercising his powers of command, 
ordered him to quit that part of the island, and 
repair to San Domingo, to present himself be- 
fore the Admiral. The thoughts of being 
banished entirely from the vicinity of his In- 
dian beauty, checked the vehemence of the 
youth. He changed his tone of haughty de- 
fiance into one of humble supplication ; and 
Boldan, appeased by this submission, per- 
mitted him to remain for the present in that 
part of the island. 

Boldan was doomed to reap the fruits of the 

mischief he had sown. He had instilled wil- 

fidoess and violence into the hearts of his late 

fioUowers, and now was exposed to the effects. 

Guevara, incensed at this opposition to his 

passion, meditated revenge. He soon made a 

party among the old comrades of Roldan, who 

detested, as a magistrate, the man they had 

idolized as a leader. It was concerted to rise 

sullenly upon him, and either to kill him or put 



1 
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out bis eyes. Boldan was apprised of the plou 
and proceeded with his usual {)roo)ptOie8&. 
Guevara was seized in the <)welUng of Ana- 
caona, in the presence of his intended bride; . 
seven of his accomplices were likewise arrest* 
ed. Boldan immediately sent .an acoounCof 
the af&ir tothe Admiral, professing, atp'reMUty 
to do nothing without bis authority, and de- 
claring himself not competent to Judge impap* 
tiallyin the case. Columbus, who was at dnt 
time at Fort Conception, in the Vega, orAewi 
that the prisoners should be conducted to liafi 
fortress of San Domingo. 

These vigorous measures on the part of iRol* 
dan against his old comrades, produced in^ 
mediate commotions in the island. When 
Adrian de Moxica heard tbat bis cousiin 600^ 
vara wasaprisoner,;and that, tpo,by Qomnmi 
of his former confederate^ be was bighlyves* 
asperated, and resolved oh vengeance. Ita* 
tening to Bonao, the old haunt of irebellion^rbe 
claimed the co-operation of Pedro Reqnelns, 
the recently appointed Alcalde. It wBS>i?eadilf 
yielded. They went round together to die 
various parts of tbe Vega, where their hte 
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companions in rebellion had receiTed lands 
and settled; working upon their ready pas* 
ttons, and enlisting their ferfings in the cause 
of an old comrade. These men seem to have 
had an irresistible propensity to sedition. 
Goevara viras a fevourite with them all; the 
diaims of the Indian Jbeauty had probably their 
inflnence ; and the cotiduct of Boldan was pro- 
nounced a tyrannical interference, to preventa 
marriage agreeable to all parties, and beneficial 
to the colony. There is no being so odious to 
his former associates, as a reformed robbefr, or 
a rebel, enlisted in the service of justice. The 
dd scenes of foction were renewed, the wea- 
pons whidi had scarce been hung up from the 
rsoent rebellions, were again snatched down 
ftom die walk, and rash preparations were 
Mde foraction. Moxica soon saw a body of 
duing and reckless men, ready, with horse 
sad wfapon^to follow him on any desperate 
eoiarpme. Blinded by the impunity which 
hid attended their former outrages, he now 
dvaatenedacts of greater atrocity, meditating^ 
not merely the rescue of his cousin, but the 
death of Roldan and the Admiral. ' 
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Columbus was at Fort Conception, with an 
inconsiderable force, when this dangeroy^ 
plot was concerted in his very neighbourhood. 
Not dreaming of any further hostihties from 
men on whom he had lavished such favours, 
he would doubtless have fallen into theii 
power, had not intelligence been brought 
him of the plot by a deserter from the con- 
spirators. He saw at a glance the perils b] 
which he was surrounded, and the storm thai 
was about to burst upon the island. It was 
no longer a time for lenient measures; he 
determined to strike a blow, which should 
crush the very head of rebellion. 

Taking with him but six or seven trust] 
servants, and three esquires, all well armed, 
he set out in the night for the place where thi 
ringleaders were quartered. Confiding in du 
secrecy of their plot, and the late passivenesJ 
of the A^dmiral, they appear to have been per 
fectly unguarded- Columbus came upon them 
suddenly, and by surprise; seized Moxica an^ 
several of his principal confederates, and J>on 
them off prisoners to Fort Conception. Th< 
moment was critical; the Vega was ripe fo] 
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a revolt; he had the fomentor of the con- 
spiracy in his power, and an example was 
caOed for, that should strike terror into the 
fiurdoas. He ordered Moxica to be hanged 
on the top of the fortress. The latter en- 
treated that he might be allowed to confess 
himself previous to execution. A priest was 
sommoned. The miserable Moxica, who had 
been so undaunted and arrogant in rebellion, 
lost all courage at the near approach of death. 
He delayed to confess, beginning and pausing, 
and recommencing, and again hesitating, as if 
he hoped, by whiling away time, to give a 
chance for rescue. Instead of confessing his 
own sins, he began to accuse others of crimi- 
nality, who were known to be innocent; until 
Colambus, incensed at this falsehood and 
treachery, and losing aU patience, in his min- 
gled indignation and scorn, ordered the dastard 
wretch to be flung headlong from the battle- 
ments.' Several of the accomplices of Moxica 
were condemned to death, but reserved in 
confinement for the present. 

• Herrera, decad. i, K iv, c. 5. 
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This sudden act of severity was prompdy 
followed up. Before the eolMpirators had 
time to recover from their lastonishment^ Be^ 
dro Requelme was takeii^ wkk several if 
his compeers, ia his ruffian den at Bopao, tad 
conveyed to the fortress of San Domingo; 
where was also confined the original mover if 
this second rebellion, Hemnido de 
the lover of the young Indian princess, 
unexpected acts of rigour, proceeding firaJBfea 
quarter which had been long so lenient, had 
the desired effect. The consprrators, seiied 
. with con$ternation,4ed for the most part to 
Xaragua, their old and favourite retreat. They 
were not suffered to ^oongregate there agaia^ 
and concert new seditMis. The Adelantado^ 
seconded by Roldaii,vpainiwed them with his 
characteristic rapidity of Jsoirement and vigour 
of arm. It has-been said that he carried' t 
priest with him, in order that, as he arrested 
delinquents, they might be confessed and hanf^ 
ed upon the spot, but the more probable ac- 
count is that he transmitted them prisoners to 
San Domingo. He had seventeen of them at 
one time confined in one common dungeon, 
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awaitH^gf their trial, wbale he continued in 
incmttigable ptimi^cgE^e remdbder. < 

TliMr were pnaa&^t'^ABcl severe measures; 
Imfr wIka' we consider how long Ciolumbns 
kpkJbianie with theseMen, how much he had 
fiifld, and saeriBced to them, how he had 
been interruptedfin all Mg 'great undertakings, 
aphdie welfea'evtfihea^j^ydestr^ by their 
jMiitn ip tibtedttAjaJftiinfB brawls: how they 
bad «|»p»ed hyi,9f^$ifJ^}BSed his authority, 

and ^IMijtfV'^^^t^P^^ ^^ '^^"^9 — ^^ iC&nnot 
y9onder 4^tt Ije should at last let fell the 
sword of J4il£se, whichhe had hitherto held 
suspesAed. ^ 
s^nuiJpomf^ of faction was now completely 
fMlMlBglt;|iHil the good effects of the various 
meatorta which Columbus had taken, since 
kis kttt arrival, for the benefit of the island, 
liegan to appear. The Indians, seeing the in- 
efficaey of resistance, submitted patiently to 
the ycdte. Many of them gave signs of civiliza- 
tion, having, in some instances, adopted cloth- 
ing. Christianity, also, had begun to make pro- 

* Las Casag, Hist. Ind., I. i, c. 170, MS. Herrcra, 
liecad. I, I. iv, c. 7. 
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gres8 amongst them. The Spaniards now 
cultivated their lands ^ihgently, assisted by 
the labours of the natiyes, and there was every 
appearance of settled and regular prosperity. 
Columbus considered all this happy cbaiife 
as brought about by the especial interventioi 
of Heaven. He expresses this opinion decid- 
edly in one of his letters, recording an instance 
of those visionary faneies which at times. visit- 
ed his imagination, .when distempered by 
illness or anxiety. In the prece^ng winter, 
about the festival of Christmas, when menaced 
with war by Indian foes, and insurrections 
among his people, when full of distrust of 
those around him, and apprehensions of dis- 
grace at court, he had for a time sunk into 
utter despondency. In the midst of his gloom, 
when he had abandoned himself to despair, 
he heard, he says, a voice calling to him, — cO 
man of little faith! fear nothing, be not cast 
down. I will provide for thee. The seven 
years of the term of gold are not expired,' 

' Columbus alludes here to t)ie vow which he made on 
discovering the New World, and expressed in a letter to 
the Sovereigns, that within seven years, he would fnmisb, 
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and in that and in all othoi^ things I will take 
care of thee, v On that Tery dftj^lbd.aflds, he 
received intelligence of the discoTefyofahrge 
tract of country rich in ^^^^SLT}^ inia||ltiary 
promise of divine aid thiM(^B|pKionsly arild 
nuFaculously given, app^ailNK |b i>un since 
stiD more fully afi|pmplishe'(ir'^ JF^ troubles 
and dangers whicT' had Mpenldy iHpctmnded 
Urn, had at length subsioed, an^^lWiquilli- 
ty had succeeded. He na^w aqtici^ffRed the 
prosperous prosecution ^his flirviH|n|e enter- 
prise, so long interrupted, — ^^e espjbring of 
the regions of Paria, and theses tablf^hiiaent 
of a fishery in the 6{|lf o6Pearls. Hot^ illusive 
were his hopes! At this moment those events 
were maturing which were about to over- 
whelm him with distress, strip him of his 
honours, and render him comparatively a 
wreck for the remainder of his days ! 



from the proBis of his discoTeries, fifty thoasand foot and 
fife thousand horse, for the deliverance of the Holy Se- 
poldire ; and an additional force, of like amoant, within 
five years afterwards. 

' Letter of Columbas to the Narse of Prince Jnan. Hist. 
M Almirante, cap. 84- 
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CHAPTER I. 

BEPRESENTATIONS AT COURT AGAINST COLUM- 
BUS. BOBADILLA EMPOWERED TO EXAMINE 
INTO HIS CONDUCT. 

[i5oo.] ^t/ 

While Columbus hadf- been involved in a 
series of difficulties in the factious island of 
Hispaniolay his enemies had been but too 
successful in undermining his reputation in 
the court of Spain. The report brought by 
[)je(]a of his anticipated disgrace was not 
entirely unfounded. The event was consi- 
j^red as near at hand, and every perfidious 
'xertion made to accelerate it. Every vessel 
tat returned from the New World came 
Weighted with complaints, representing the 
^racter of Columbus and his brothers in 
^he most odious point of view, as new men, 
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inflated by their sudden rise from obsGurit 

unaccustomed to command, arrogiuit ai 

insulting in their conduct towards men^ 

birth and lofty spirit, oppressiye iiv their ru 

over t& common people, and cruel in th< 

treatment of the natives. The insidious ai 

illiberal insinuation was continually urge 

that they weao foreigners, who could have : 

interest in the glory of Spain, or the prosj: 

rity of Spaniards ; and conteji^ptible as tl 

plea may seem, it had a most powerful effe 

It was evei^'carried to such a length, tl 

Columbus was accused of a design to cast * 

all allegiance to Spain, and to make hims 

sovereign of the countries he had discovert 

or to yield them into the hands of some od 

power : a slander which, however extravaga 

was calculated to startle the jealous mind 

Ferdinand. It is true, that by every si 

Columbus likewise sent home statemen 

written with all the frankness and energy 

truth, setting forth the real cause and nati 

of the distractions of the island, and pointi 

out and imploring remedies, which, if p 

perly applied, might have been efficacio 
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Bat his letters, arriving at distant intervals, 
ma^erbm single and^ transient itnpressions on 
the royal mind, wfaieh were speedily effiaced 
by the influence 'of daily and active misrepre- 
sentation; * 

His enemies at court, having continual 
access to the Sovefeigns, "^ere enabled to 
place ^very thing urged' against him in the 
strongest pdiltt>-of vievr, while they secretly 
neutralized the force oiHfft^vindications. They 
had a plausible logic which they continually 
used, to prove either badmanagem^ntor bad 
faith in Columbus. Thire was an incessant 
drain upon the mother country for the 
support of the colony. Was this compatible 
with the extravagant pictures he had drawn 
of the wealth of the island, and its golden 
mountains, in which he had pretended to 
find the Ophir of ancient days, the source of 
all the riches of Solomon? They inferred 
that he had either deceived the Sovereigns by 
designing! exaggerations, or he had grossly 
wronged them by malp/actices, or he was 
totally incapable of the duties of govern- 
ment. 
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The disappoiotment of Ferdinand, in find- 
ing his newly-discovered possessions a source 
of expense instead of profit, was known to 
press sorely on his mind. The wars, dictated 
by his ambition, had straitened his resources, 
and involved him in perplexities. He had 
looked with confidence to the New World for. 
relief, and for ample means to pursue his 
triumphs; and he grew impatient at the 
repeated demands which it occasioned on his 
scanty treasury. For the purpose of irritating 
his feelings and heightening his resentment, 
every disappointed and repining man wl)0 
returned from the colony was encouraged, by 
the hostile faction, to put in claims for pay 
withheld by Columbus, or losses sustained in 
his service. This was especially the case with 
the disorderly ruffians who had been shipped 
off to free the island from their seditions. 
They found way to the court at Granada. 
They followed the King when he rode out, 
filling the air with their complaints, and 
clamouring for their pay. At one time, about 
fifty of these vagabonds found their way into 
the inner court of the Alhambra, under the 
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royal apartments, holding np bunches 6f 
grapes, as the meagre diet left them by their 
poverty, and railing aloud at the deceits of 
Columbus, and the cruel neglect of govern- 
ment. The two sons of Columbus happening 
to pass by, virho w^re pages to the Queen, they 
fbllovved them with imprecations, exclaiming, 
^* There go the sons of the Admiral, the whelps 
of him who discovered the land of vanity and 
delusion, the grave of Spanish hidalgos.'* ' 

The incessant repetition of falsehood will 
gradually wear its way into the most candid 
mind. ' Isabella herself began to entertain 
doubts respecting the conduct of Columbus. 
Where there was such universal and incessant 
complaint, it seemed reasonable to conclude 
that there must exist some fault. If Colum- 
bus and his brothers were upright, they might 
be injudicious ; and, in government, mischief 
is oftener- produced through error of judg- 
ment, than iniquity of design. The letters' 
written by Columbus himself presented a 
lamentable picture of the confusion of the 

* Hist, del Almirante, c. 85. 
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island. Might not this arise from^the-weakiMMS 
and incapacity of the rulers? Even gi an tiag 
that the prevalent abuses arose in ^'^ffnti 
measure from the enmity of the peopleiioe-iii 
Admiral and his brothers, and th^rprejudidW 
against them as foreignedfi^was it 'sUfaj'ltf 
intrust so important and distant, a iconuiMil 
to persons /who were so unpopular >m(ii Si' 
community? • ft >i\)c 

These considerations had -much weighlU 
the candid mind of Isabella, but .tfa0y 'Wfip6 
all-powerful with the cautious and jeahMI 
Ferdinand. He had neirer regarded HfefaiOli^ 
bus with real cordiality; and erer «ince^ 
had ascertained the importance of.hiis'diico* 
veries, had regretted < the extensive powecvh 
had vested in his hands. The excessivf 
clamours which had arisen /during the ^biiil 
administration of the Adelantado, and ith 
breaking out of the faction of Boldan, al 
length determined the King lo -send 'Oil 
some person of consequence and /ability, tc 
investigate the affairs of the colony, and^ii 
necessary for its safety, to take upon himsdl 
the command. This important and critics 
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measure it appears had been decided upon, 
and ^ the papers and powers actually drawn 

qnt, in the spring of i499- '^ ^^^^^ "^^ 
howeyer, carried into ^i^t until the Allowing 
yiear. Various reasons have b^en assigned f qr 
dus delaj.^...- The im ji^rtant services rendered 
b|^Golnnihus in the disc&76ry of Paria aod the 
Pearl Islands, may have had some effect on 
^ royal qiind: The necessity of fitting- out 
m armameq^ jtist at that momenti to co- 
Q^rate with |be Venetians against the Tdrks ; 
^e mjBnacing movements of the new king of 
Fraface, Louis XII. ; the rebellion of the Moors 
<tf the.AIpuxarra in the lately conquered king- 
<jpm of Granada ; all these have been alleged 
as reasons for postponing a measure which 
called fot* much consideration,«iid might have 
important effects upon the newly discovered 
possessions. * The most probable reason, 
however, was the strong disinclination of 
Isabella to take so harsh a step against a man 
for whom she entertained -such ardent grati- 
tude and high admiration. At length the 

' Munos, Hist. N. Munclo, part iinpubliihed. 
VOL. III. 5 
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arrival of the ships .with the late foUo 
of Roldan, . according to their capitnh 
brought matters to a crisis. It i6 true, 
Ballester and Barrai^t^ tame in the^ s 
to place the aflhirs of the island in a pi 
light; hut they brought out a hostcijf.winK 
in fevoiir of Roldlip^, and. letters writte 
himself anjd his confeSerates, attribatin 
their kte cq^flvct to the tyranny of Qplw 
and his^rgthmrs. Unfortuifatcly, the 1 
mody of the rebels had the gigeatesc w 
with Ferdinand^ and there Iras a drcqiiisl 
in the case which suspteded for a time 
friendship of Isabella, wh^ch had hid 
been the greatest dependance of Golumbi 
The Queen having taken a maternal int 
in the welfare of the natives, had been re 
edly offended by what appeared to her p 
nacity on the part of Columbus, in contin 
to make slaves of those taken in warfar 
contradiction to her known wishes. The i 
ships which brought home the companioi 
Roldan, brought likewise a great numb< 
slaves. Some, Columbus had been oblige 
grant to these men by the articles of capi 
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ers they had brought away clandestine, 
ng tbem were several daughters of ca- 
rho had been seduced away from their 
and their native island by th^e profli- 
ome of these were in a state of preg- 
others had new-born infants. The 
1 transfers of these. unhappy beings 
ascribed to the will of Columbus, and 
ited tolsabella in the darkest colours, 
sibility as a woman, and her dignity as 
\j were instantly in arms. '^ « What 
exclaimed she indignantly, « has the 
to give away my vassaR ?» ' Sh^ deter- 
by one decided and peremptory qpt, to 
!r aLbhorreaoi of these outftiges upon 
:y; she ordered all the Indians to be 
I to their country and friends. Nay 
ler measure was retrospective. She 
ided that those which had formerly 
nt home by the Admiral, should be 
out, and sent back to Hispaniola. Un- 
tely for Columbus, at this very juncture, 
>f his letters, he had advised the conti- 

' Lai Ca»BS, 1. i. 
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nuance of Indian slavery for some time longer, 
as a .^easure important for the wel&re )|£ihe 
colony. This contributed to heighten thle in- 
dignatioA of Isabella, and induced her nd 
longer to oppose the sendinj^jout of a coiHf 
mission to investigate his conduct, and, if ne^ 
cessary, to supersj^de him in command. 

Ferdinaad had been elcceedkigly embarrass- 
ed in appointing this commissidn, between his 
sense of what was due to the character and 
service of Columbus, and his anxiety to retract 
ili|h delicacy the powers which he had vested 
in him. A pretext at length was burnished bj 
the recent letters of the A|tiniral, and he seized 
upon it with Avidity. Gwunbus fiad repeat- 
edly requested that a person might be sent out, 
of talents and probity, learned in the law, to 
act a^ chief judge, but whose powers should 
be so limited and defined as not to interfere 
with his own authority as viceroy. He b&d 
also requested that an impartial umpire might 
be appointed, to decide in the affair between 
himself and Roldan. Ferdinand proposed to 
consult his wishes, but to unite those two of* 
fices in one; and as the person he appointed 
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would have to decide in matters touching the 
highest functions of the Admiral and his bro- 
thers, he was empowered, should he find. them 
colpable, to supersede them in* the govern- 
ment, — a singular mode of ensuring partiality. 

The person chosen for this most momentous 
and delicate office was Don Francisco de Bo- 
badilla, an officer of the royal household, and 
a commander of the military and religious 
order of Catalonia. Oviedo pronounces him 
a very honest and religious man;* but he is re~ 
presented by others, and his actions corro- 
borate the description, as needy, passionate? 
and ambitious, — tI^*e^ powerful olijeccionB to 
his exercising this rights pf judicature in a case 
requiring thie u^ost patience, candour, and 
drcnmspection, and' where the judge was to 
derive wealth and power from the conviction 
of one of the parties. > » 

The authority vested in Bobadilla is defined 
in letters from the Sovereigns still extant, and 
which deserve to be noticed chronologically; 
for die royal intentions appear to have varied 

Oriedo, Gronica, I. iii, c. 6. 
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they obey whatever he shall say and ordei 
under the penalties which he shall impose o: 
oar part^v etc., etc. 

A^oihec letter, dated likewise on the an 
of May, in w^ich Columbus is styled simpl 
ft^dn^iral of 'the ocean sea,» orders him an 
his brothers to surfendcr the fortress, ship! 
houses, arms, ammunition, cattle, and all othe 
royal property, into the hands of Bobadilla, £ 
governor, under penally of incurring the pt 
nishments to which those subject themselvc 
who refuse to surrender fortresses and othi 
trusts, when commanded by their sovereign 

A fourth letter, dated on the 26th of Ma 
and addressed to Columbus, simply by the tit 
of admifal, is a mere letter of credence, orde 
ing him 16 give Caith and obedience to wha 
ever Bobadilla should impart. 

The second and third of these letters ^e 
evidently provisional, and only to be pn 
duced, if, on examination, there should appei 
such delinquency on the part of Golumbi 
and his brothers as to warrant their being d 
vested of command. 

This heavy blow, as has been shown, it 
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mained suspended for a year ; yet, that it was 
whispered about, and triumphantly anticipated 
by the enemies of Columbus, is evident from 
the assertions of Ojeda, who sailed from Spain 
abont the time of the signature of those let- 
ters, and had intimate communications with 
Bishop Fonseca, who was considered instru- 
mental in producing this measure. The very 
license granted by the bishop to Ojeda to sail 
on a voyage of discovery in contravention of 
the prerogatives of the Admiral, has the air of 
being given on a presumption of his speedy 
downfall ; and the same presumption, as has 
already been observed, must have encouraged. 
Ojeda in his turbulent conduct at Xaragua. 

At leiijgith* the long-projected measure was 
carriad into effect. Bobadilla 86t sail for St 
Domingo abodt the tniddleof July i5oo,\vitb 
tW6 cftravels, in which were twenty-five men 
as a kind of ^bavAf who ware enli^ed to serve 
fcr a year. There were six friars likewise, 
Who had vcbarge of a nuniber of Indians sent 
back to their country. Besides the letters- 
patent, Bobadilla Avas authorized, by a royal 
<)fder, to ascertain all arrears of pay due to 
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persons in the service of the crown, and to 
discharge them; and to obHge^the Admiral to 
pay what was due on his part, « so that those 
people might receive what was owing to them, 
and there might be no more complaints.* In 
addition to all these powers, Bobadilla was 
furnished with many blank letters signed by 
the Sovereigns, to be filled up by him in such 
manner, and directed to such persons, as he 
might think advisable in relation to the mii- 
sioQ with which he was entrusted.' 

' Herrera, decad. i, 1. iv, c. 7. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARRIVAL OF BOBADILLA AT ST DOMINGO. HIS 
VIOLENT ASStJMPTION OF THE COMMAND. 

[i5oo. ] 

G0LUMBU8 was still at Fort Conception, regu- 
lating the affairs of the Vega, after the cata- 
strophe of the sedition of Moxica; his brother 
the Adelantado, accompanied by Roldan, was 
pursuing and arresting the fugitive rebels in 
Xaragoa; and E^n Diego Columbus remained 
Br temporary eo^isaBd' at Saint Domingo. 
/^tibu had mom itself out ; the iosurgdhts 
^ Wd brought .dowtt ruin upon themselves ; and 
flie^island iipi^eareJhdelivered from the domi- 
Qltionpf 'violent and lawless men. 

8ach was the state of public affairs',' when, 
on the morning of \he a3rd of August, two 
GuaveU were descried off the harbour of Saint 
Domingo, about a league at sea. They were 
^luiding off and on, waiting until the sea 
Weeze, which generally prevails about ten 
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o'clock, should carry them into port. Don 
Diego Columbua supposed them to be ships 
sent from Spain with supplies, and hoped to 
find on board his nephew Diego, whom the 
Admiral had requested might be sent out to 
assist him in his various concerns. A canoe 
was immediately despaU^b^d to obtain inform- 
ation; which, approaching the caravels, in- 
quired what news they brought, and whether 
Diego, the son of the Admiral, was on boards 
Bobadilla himself replied from the principil 
vessel, announcing himself as a conmiissioner 
sent out to investigate the late rebellion. The 
master of the caravel then, inquired about die 
newB oi^rike islaxri, and was'iafoglaaed of W 
rtcei^tmiwkipiil)^ '^ew^ oF Ae^^lilJfWi 
W9$ tglcl^'liadlbeen hanged ^atmrpdi, and ml 
moire ware in tEe foptreas o£ S^t^DotniMJ 
condemned to' puffer the same'fatel .^bbfAJ 
these. j;9%re Pedro Rqquelme and Feraando^ 
Guevara, the yottog cavalilr whose passkp ib 
the daughter of Anacaona hid been the oiif 
nal cause of the rebellion. Further cohvei 
sation passed, in the course of which Bobadill 
ascertained that the Admiral and the Addai 
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tado were absent, and Don* Diego Columbus 
|p command. ^Wben tbe canoe returned to 
die city, land ittMis known tbata commissioner 
^ anived to make inquisition into the late 
tiKnibles, there^ifvVa great stir and agitation 
throughivfit tbe conununity. Knots of whis- 
perers gathered in every direction : those wbo 
were conscious qt mal-practices were filled 
wi$i|..^nstemati6h ; while those who had 
gitfniiteeSy real, or inuiginary, to complain of, 
especially those whose pay was in arrear, ap- 
■peared with ^yful countenances.* 

As the vessels entered the riYer, Bobadilla 
bdield on either bank a glnbet with the body 
of a Spamiajd banging on it, apparently but 
'Ivtely executed. He oonaidered these as con- 
dasive proofs of.^c|;ip&c|g8d cruelty of Co- 
hjubus. Many hMli •d^fam off to the ship, 
every one being ansioat to pay early (fourt to 
dns public censor. Bobadilla remained on 
iKiard all day, in the course of which he col- 
lected much of the rumours of the place ; and 
at those who sought to secure his favour, were 

• Las Casas, Hist. Ind., 1, c. 169. Herrera, Hist. Ind. 
deead. i,l. it, e.8. 
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those who had most to fear from his inyesd' 
gatioDS, it is evident that the nature of th^ 
rumours must generally have been unfe%otli^ 
able to Columbus. In faots^efore Bobad^ll 
landed, if not before he fian arrived, the cri' 
pability of the Admiral was decided ih M 
mind. The next morning he landed wkh m 
YA followers, and went to the church to attend 
mass, where he found Don Diego GoF ^ 
Rodrigo Perez,. the lieu^n'ant of the 
and other persons of note. Mass being ende^ 
and those persons, with a ma|^tude of die 
populace, being assembled at the door of die 
church, Bobadilla c^dered his letters-patent Id 
be read, authorising him to investjgefte theirs 
bellion, to seize the persons, and sequesuntte 
the property of delinqa^Qts, and to proceed 
against them with the oCmost rigour of -the 
law ; commanding also the Admiral, and sifl 
others in authority, to assist him in the db 
charge of his duties. The letter being read 
he demanded of Don Diego and the alcaldes 
to surrender to him the persons of Fernanda 
Guevara, Pedro Requelme, and the other pri 
soners, with the depositions that had beei 
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taken conceming them ; and ordered that the 
>fartie9by vrhom they were accused, and those 
by vfhose commancL;. they had ' been taken, 
ibould appear beforts him. 

DoD Diego replied, that the proceedings had 
spiniated from the orders of the Admiral, who 
held superior powers to any that Bobadilla 
could possess, and withoot whose authority he 
ooald do notbiilig. He requested, at the same 
pme, a copjr of ^|^ l en ijt %|> atent, that he might 
wA it to bis btjHier,'tiy whom alone the mat- 
4erappe4iMo«d. This Bbbadilla refus^, ob- 
svving tbat, it Don Diego had power to do 
fot^mg, it was useless to give him a copy. 
He adc|ed, that since the office and authority 
hkfaad proclaimed apgeared to have no weight, 
be wovld-try what power and consequence 
there was in the name of governor; and jivould 
sbow them that he had command, not merely 
over them, but over the Admiral himself. 

The little community remained in breathless 
lospense, awaiting the portentous movements 
of Bobadilla. The next morning be appeared 
BtmasB, resolved on assuming those powers 
which were only to have been produced after 
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full inTestigatioD) and ample proof of ^ 
conduct of GolumbtM. ^faen mass ^ 
and the esgiftr populM^bad gather^ 
fixe door of the churdi»^h3badilla, i||MJ 
or Don Diego and Rodrko Perez, ordMl 
other royal patent to W:readj investiri 
%yith the government of thewlands, fl 
terra firma. *, ' • ^ • 

The. patent hei^jg ,im4». Bif^dilla^ to^ 
customary oath, ndKHM^^ thi 

dience^of Don IJidiBSHiHRHpiiPiti 
pres^, to tl^is royd instrunj 
thority of which he again dems^dfMifbep 
ers confitied in the fortress, filj-repl 
professed the utmost deferenceto the 
their Majesties, But agsdn observe/1 li 
held the prisoners in obedie&ce to ^tf/hm. 
to wh^m the sovereigns had granted letl 
a higher nature. 

The self-importance of Bobadilla w; 
censed at this non-compliance, especie 
he saw it had some effect upon the pop 
who appeared to doubt his authority. H 
produced the third mandate of the c: 
ordering Columbus and his brothers to d 
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ip all fortresses, ships, and other royal pcQ- 
wrty* To win the public completely to his 
ide, he read also the additional mandate 
uaed on the 3oth of May, of the same year, 
ordering him to pay the arreurs of wages due 
all persons in the royal seWice, and to 
mnpel the AdmirU to pay the Mrears of those 
jowhom he was accountable/ 

This last document was receiyed with shouts 
by the multitude, many having loitg arrears 
be to them in consequence o^ the jjbverty of 
lie treasury. Flushed with his growing im- 
NNlance, Bobadilla again denttrndecTtlje pri* 
toners; threatening, if refused, to take them 
iy force. Meeting with the same reply, he 
vpaired to the fortress to execute his threats. 
lUs post was commanded by Miguel Diaz, 
be same Arragonian cavalier wlio had once 
iken refuge among the Indians on the banks 
)f the Ozema, won the affections of the female 
idqiie Catalina, received from her informa* 
lioD of die neighbouring gold mines, and had 
■dnced his countrymon to remove to those 
nrts. 

When Bobadilla came before the fortress, 

5. 
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- h^foottd iHfr ]g;a&eii^osed, and the alca 
Afigue^^sDiiftQ^ the battlements. He 
ttreiSSlh l^llin^teut tobe read with a I 
Youflfthe ^ffoffiPte fi^d seals to be held 

^ . to *l^^, ttEid nflwSitaianded the surrende 
the pi^oil0|i^El)tiK^ requested a copy of 
4etter^ buiNEpS* BobadillAtefused, alle^ 

- tilat tEoJI^^aifflki tUff^ for delay, the prisoi 
\emQ v^Hli! sentence of death, and liabl 
4>i^y*inoi]drat taAe ]|i$Klited. He threate 
at th6 sttk^iSmty thar if'Aiey were not gi 
up5^he.w(4pi pVH^d to* extremities, and I 
shouM we an^erable((|br the consequeDi 
The >vary al(!klde agaifi required time to r«j 
and *a copy of thh letters ; saying that he h 
the fortress for th^ king, by the comnianc 
the Admiral, his lord, \vho liad gained tb 
territories and^islaads, dnd that when the lai 
arrived,* he shctuld obey his orders. ' 

The whole spirit, pf Bobadilla \^as rou 
within him, "dt the refusal c^ the alcalde.'. > . 
sembling all the people be had brought "ifr 
Spain, together with i;^e sailors oT<he shi 

' Las Casas, Hist. lod. I. i, c. 179. 
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aid the ofebl® of the plao^ he exhorted them . 
V) aid him in gettirij^ possessibn of the j^isdti- 
ers, but ta^i^bia^m no one unless in ca^ of* 
resistance. The 910b shoUteH assent, for Bo- 
badilla li^as al^ady the idol of the multitude. 
About the hour of vespers, he set aut at tj^e 
head of this motley ^army, to storm a fortfiros 
destitute of a garrison, and formidable only in 
name, being calculated to withstand only a 
naked and sljightly-armed peopli^. The ac- 
counts of th]4 transaction? have fi^aetinuQ in 
thedf bordering <oh the ludicrous, and give it 
the air of an absurd rhodomontade. Bobadilla 
assailed the portal with great impetuosity, the 
irail bolts and^locks of which gave way at the 
first ^hock, and allowe4 him easy admission. 
In .the mean time, however, his zealous myr- 
midons applied ladders to the walls,, as if about 
to carry the place by assault, and to experience 
a desperate defence. The alcalde, Miguel 
Diaz, and Don Diego de Alverado, alone ap« 
peared on -the battlements; they had drawn 
swords, but offered no resistance. Bobadilla 
entered the fortress in triumph, and without 
molestation. The prisoners were found in a 
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cbamber in irot&, H^cyrdered that ti^gi thoxi^ 
he brq]aght up to him to tbii top of theiorttaBS, 
'whfiito, having f^ut a few que%ti<yd to them 
as a matter of i[brm,*he gav^them in char(;e U 
an alguazil named Juan de Espiposa. ^ 

Such \%SLS the arrogant and precipitate ai* 
trSA;e in(o^/>fBce of f i^a^cisco de Bobadilh 
He had ret^rsed the order of his written in* 
structions; having seized up^ the gov^ft 
ment befor^Hjbe had investigate^^ the condaci 
of rnhnnh|%. He <fbntinued hidncareer in th 
same spirit; acting as if tfi^ case hkd nea 
prejudged in Spain, and he had been sent qn 
merely to degrade the Admiral ft*ohi his em 
ployments, not to ascertain the manner ii 
which he had fulfilled them^ He took up bi 
residence in the house of Columbus, seize< 
upon his arms, gold, plate, jewels, horscts, his 
books, letters, and other writings, both publif 
and private, even to his most» secret papers 
He gave no account of the property thru 
Seized; and which he no doubt considered 
already confiscated to the crown, excepting 

• Las Casas, ubi sup. Herrera, uLi sup. 
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^her paid'oul ofit'^e wa|^s of those to 
bom the^A4inira^^as m arreai's. * To in- 
ease *kis- fevour with the people, he pro- 
limedy on tbe scoop^ day of his assumptioD of 
^vretyp general license ibr the tienb of tMcenty 
iars, to«seek for jgold, pacing merely^ otie 
eyench ti^gOTemment, instead of'a third as 
sretAfSf e.^^t the same time, he spoke in 
i^inostdisrcJIjpeotfiU^D^unqualifiea terms of 
riombus, saying^ thliC%e was empowered <o 
t&d him home iji chains, and that neither he 
Nrany of hiB lineage wopld ever agpin be per- 
■tted to govern in the island.* 

* Hist, del Almiraiite, c. 85. Las Casas. Herrera, ubi 

* Letter of Golambas to the Nurse of Prince Juan. 
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COLUMBUS sWmoAeD to APPEfK- 




BEFORE* 
BOBADILLA. .^^ ^ • 

J W 

When the tidings reached Qplumhns at Fo 
Cbnceptioy of the high-handed piDceedingsii 
Bobadilla, he considered tlieni' the unaudi 
rized acts of some rash aaventurer like Ojed 
Since government had apparently thrown op< 
the door to private enterprise, he might expe 
to have his path continually crossed, and 1 
jurisdiction infringed by bold intermeddle] 
feigning or fancying themselves authorized 
interfere in the affairs of the colony. Sin 
the departure of Ojeda another squadron hi 
touched upon the coast, and produced a tra 
sient alarm, being an expedition under one 
the Pinzons, licensed by the Sovereigns to mal 
discoveries. There had also been a rumour < 
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another squadron hoyeriii|f about the island, 
which proved, howevA, to be(\inf6unded. ' 

The conduct of Bobadilla bore all the ap- 
pearance of a lawless usurpation ofr some in- 
truder of the kind*^4Ie had po^essed himself 
forcibly of the f ortre«$, and consequently of the 
town. He had issued extravagant licenses 
injurious'to the government, |and apparently 
intended only to make parti^ns among the 
people; and he had threatened to throw Go- 
hunbus himself in irons. That this man could 
really h| sanctioned by govdk>nment, in such 
intemperate measures, was repugnant to belief. 
The AdmiraFs consciousness of his own ser- 
vices, the repeated assurances oFhigh con- 
sideration on the part of the Sovereigns, and 
the prerogatives granted to him under their 
hand and seal, with all the solemnity that a 
compact could possess, all forbade" him to 
consider the transactions at St Domingo other- 
wise than as outrages on his authority by some 
daring or misguided individual. 

To be nearer to St Domingo, and obtain 

' Leuer of Golamlms to the Nurse of Prioce Juan. 
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more correct iofoMiatioii, he proceeded t 
Bonao, which ^^as no^ begintiiiig to aston 
the appearance of a settlement, several 8|K 
niards having erected houses there, and Ml 
tivated the adj&cent countiy. He had scared 
reached Bonao, when ansScalde, bearingani 
of office, arrived there from San Domin(p 
proclaiming the appointment of Bohadilla i 
the government, and bearing copies of i 
letter-patent. There was no especial letter < 
message sent to the Admiral, nor were any< 
the common fortns of courtesy and c||nembi 
observed in superseding him in the comnuuu 
all the proceedings of BobadiUa towards hi 
were abrupt and insulting. 

Columbus was exceedingly embarrassed ho 
to act. It was evident that BobadiUa vr 
intrusted with extensive powers by the Sov 
reigns, but that they could have exerdsi 
such a sudden, unmerited, and apparent 
capricious act of severity towards him, as tli 
of divesting him of all his commands, he con 
not believe. He endeavoured to persoai 
himself that BobadiUa was some person se 
out to exercise the functions of chief judg 
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according to the request he had written homo 
to the SoTereigns, and that they had intrusted 
Vm likewise "with provisional powers to make 
m inquest into the late troubles of the island. 
iU beyond these powers he tried to believe 
were mere assumptions and exaggerations of 
aathoritj, as in the case of Aguado. At all 
events he was determined to act upon such 
presumption, and to endeavour to gain time. 
If the monarchs had really taken any harsh 
measures with respect to him, it must have 
biten in consequence of misrepresentations. 
The least delay might give them an opportunity 
of ascertaining their error, and making the ne. 
cessary amends. 

He wrote toBobadilla, therefore, in guarded 
terms, welcoming him to' the island, cautioning 
him against precipitate measures, especially in 
granting licenses to collect gold, informing 
him that he was on the point of going to Spain, 
and in a little time would leave him in com- 
mand, with every thing fully and clearly ex- 
plamed. He wrote at the same time to the like 
purport to certain monks who had come out 
with Bobadilla, though he observes that these 

VOL. III. 6 
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letters were only written to gain time, 
received no replies; but while ^n insu 
silence was observed towards hioDiy Bob< 
filled up several of the blank letters, of v 
he liad a number signed by the Sovereigns 
sent them to Roldan, and other of the Adn 
enemies, the very men whom he had be6i 
out to judge. These letters were full of ciyi 
and promises of favour. ' 

To prevent any mischief which mig^it 
from the licenses and indulgences so prod 
granted by Bob^dilla, Golumbqs publi^hi 
word aqd letter, that the powers assumi 
him could not be valid, nor his licenses j 
ing, as he himself held superior powers gn 
to him in perpetuity by the crown, which < 
no more be superseded in this instance, 
they had been in that of Aguado. 

For some time Columbus remained ii 
unxious and perplexed state of mind, unce 
what line of conduct to pursue in so siuj 
and unlooked-for a conjuncture. He vyas 

< Letter of Columbus to the Nurse of Prince Jua 
* Letter of Columbus to the Nurse of Prince 
Herrera, decad. i, 1. iv, c. 9. 
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brought to a decision. Francisco Velasquez, 
deputy treasurer, and Juan de Trasien^a, a 
Franciscan friar, arrived at Bonao, and de- 
livered to him the royal letter of credence, 
iigned by the Sovereigns on the 26th of May, 
1499, in which they comnianded him to give 
mplicit faith and obedience to Bojbadilla; and 
hey delivered to him, at the same time, a 
iummons from the latter to appear imme- 
liately before him. 

This laconicletterfrom the Sovereigns struck 
it once at the root of all his dignity and power. 
Be no longer made hesitation or demur, but 
complying with the peremptory summons of 
Bobadilla, departed almost alone, and unattend- 
ed, for San Domingo. * 

* Herrera, decad. i, 1. iv, c. 9. Letter to the Nurse of 
Prioce Juan. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COLUMBUS AND HIS BROTHERS ARRESTED, ABl 
SENT TO SPAIN IN CHAINS. 

[i5oo.] 

The tidings that a new goTemof had arrivec 
and that Columbus was in disgrace, and wa^t 
be sent home in rhiripf; circulated rapid! 
through the Vega, and the coloi^s hastene 
from all pieirts to San Domingo to make in 
terest with Bobadilla. It was soon perceite 
that there was no surer way than that of vili 
fying his predecessor. Bobadilla felt that h 
had taken a rash step in seizing upon the go 
vernment, and that his own safety required th( 
conviction of Columbus. He listened eageiiy 
therefore, to all accusations, public or private 
and welcome was he who could bring anj 
charge, however extravagant, against the Ad- 
miral and his brothers. 

Hearing that the Admiral was on his way to 
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the city, he made a bustle of preparation, and 
armed the troops, affecting to belieTe a rumour, 
that Columbus had called upon the caciques of 
the Vega to aid him with their subjects in a 
resistance to the commands of government. 
No {prounds appear for this absurd report, 
which was probably invented to give a colour- 
ing of precaution to subsequent measures of 
violence and insult. The Admiral's brother, 
Don Diego, was seized, thrown in irons, and 
confined on board of a caravel, without any 
mason being assigned for his imprisonment. 

In the mean time Columbus pursued his 
jonmey to San Domingo, travelling in a lonely 
manner, vdthout guards, or retinue. Most of 
his people were with the Adelantado, and he 
had declined being attended by the remainder. 
He had heard of the rumours of the hostile in- 
tentions of Bobadilla; and although he knew 
diat violence was threatened to his person, he 
came in this unpretending manner, to mani- 
fest his pacific feelings, and to remove all 
808picion. ' 

' Las Casas, Hist. Ind. 1. i, c. 180. 
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No sooner did Bobadilla hear of his arriyal, 
than he gave orders to put him in irons, and 
confine ^him in the fortress; This outrage to 
a person of such dignified and venerahle ap- 
pearance, and such eminent merits seemed, 
for the time, to shock even his enemies. WhfSD 
the irons were brought, every one present 
shrunk from the task of putting them on hin, 
either from a sentiment of compassion at so 
great a reverse of fortune, or out of habitual 
reverence for his person. To fill the measure 
of ingratitude meted out to him, it was one oi 
his own domestics, « a graceless and shameless 
copk,» says Las Casas, n who rivetted the fet- 
ters with as much readiness and alacrity, ai 
though he were ^serving him with choice ao^ 
savoury viands. I knew the fellow, » adds th( 
venerable historian, «(and I think hi^ nam< 
was Espinosa. » * 

Columbus conducted himself with charac 
teristic magnanimity under the injuries heaped 
upon him. There is a noble scorn whid 
swells and supports the heart, and silences the 

' Las Casas, 1. i, c. 1 80. 
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pe of the truly great, \vheD enduring the 
ilts of the unworthy. Columbus could not 
»p to deprecate the arrogance of a weak 
' violent man like Bobadilla. He looked 
ond this shallow agent, and all his petty 
nny, to the Sovereigns who had employed 
It was their injustice and ingratitude 
le that could wound his spirit; and he felt 
red that when the truth came to be known, 
r would blush to find how greatly they had 
nged him. With this proud assurance, he 
; all present indignities in silence, 
obadilla, although he had the Admiral and 
I Diego in his power, and had secured the 
di populace, yet felt insecure and anxious. 
i Adelantado, with an armed force under 
:ommand, was still in the distant province 
Laragna, in pursuit of the rebels. Knowing 
soldier - like and determined spirit, he 
ed he might take some violent measure 
m he should hear of the ignominious treat- 
it and imprisonment of his brothers. He 
bted whether any order from himself 
lid have any effect, except to exasperate 
stem Don Bartholomew. He sent a de- 
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inand, therefore, to Columbus, to write to ] 
brother, requesting him to repair peaceably 
San Domingo, and focbiddiog him to ezeci 
the persons he held in confinement : Goloml: 
readily complied. He exhorted fai^brother 
submit quietly to the authori^^ his 801 
reigns, and to endure all present wrongs a 
indignities, under the confidence that wb 
they arrived at Castile^ every thing would 
explained and redressed. * 

On receiving this letter^ Don Bartholomi 
immediately complied. Relinquishing his co 

* Peter Martyr mentions as a vulgar rumour of tlie d 
that the Admiral, not knowing what might happen, wi 
a letter in cipher to the Adelantado, urging him to M 
with arms in his hands to prevent any violence that nfl 
be contrived against him ; that the Adelantado adranc 
in effect, with his armed force, but having the imprude 
to proceed some distance a-head of it, was surprised 
the governor, before his men could come to his tucci 
and that the letter in cipher had been sent to Sp 
This must have been one of the groundless rumoun 
the day, circulated to prejudice the public mind. Nod 
of the kind appears among the charges in tbe- in<|i 
made by Bobadilla, and which was seen, and extn 
made from it, by Las Casas, for his history. It is, in f 
in total contradiction to the statements of Las Ga 
llerrera, and Fernando Columbus. 
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and, he hastened peacefully to St Domingo, 
id on arriving eiqperienced the same treat- 
ent with his brothers, being put in irons and 
^nfined on board of a caravel. They were 
!pt separate from each other, and no com- 
imication permitted between them. B«ba- 
Ua did not see them himself, nor did he 
ow others to visit them; but kept them in 
lorance of the cause of their imprisonment, 
i crimes with which they were charged, 
1 the process that was going on against 
5m. ' 
[t has been questioned whether Bobadilla 

Charlevoix, in his History of San Domingo (Iib.iii,p.i99) 
es, that the suit against Columbus was conducted in 
ling ; that written charges were sent to him, to which 
■eplied in the same way. This is contrary to the state- 
its of Las Casas, Herrera, and Fernando Columbus. 
I Admiral himself, in his letter to the Mnrse of Prince 
n, after relating the manner in which he and his 
ihers had been thrown into irons, and confined sepa- 
ily, without being visited by Bobadilla, or permitted 
me any other persons, ezjjkessly adds, « I make oath 
tido not know fbrwhat I am imprisoned.* Again, in a 
er written some time afterwards from Jamaica, he says, 
iras taken and thrown with two of my brothers in a ship, 
dedwith irons, with little clothing and much ill treat- 
Qt, without being summoned or convicted by justice. » 
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really had authority for the arrest and i 
sonment of the Admiral and his brothers 
whether such yiolence and indignity v 
any case contemplated by the Sovei^eign! 
may have fancied himself empowei^ed to 
by Ihe clause in the letter of instruc 
dated. March srst, i499} ^^ which, spc 
of the rebellion of Roldan, « he is authc 
to seize the persons^ and sequestrate thepn 
of those who appeared to be culpable 
then to proceed against them and again 
absent, with the highest civil and cri 
penalties. » This evidently had referei 
the persons of Roldan and his followers 
were then* in arms, and against whoi 
himbus had sent home complaints ; anc 
by a violent construction, Bobadilla see 
have wrested into an authority for seizi 
person of the Admiral himself. In fact, 
whole course of his proceedings, he h\ 
versed and confounded the order of his ii 
t ions. His first step should have been to pi 
againsttherebels; this he made the last. E 

* Herrera, decad. i, 1 iv, c. lo. Oviedo, Cronic 
c. 6. 
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:ep should have been, in case of ample evi- 
ence against the Admiral, to have superseded 
im in office; and this he made the fii;3t, 
rithout waiting for evidence. Having pre- 
etermrned, from the very outset, that Colum- 
los was in the wrong, by the same rule he 
ad to presume that all the opposite parties 
vere in the right. It became 'indispensable to 
lis own justification to inculpate the Admiral 
knd his brothers ; and the rebels he had been 
^ent to judge became, by this singular per- 
rersion of rule, necessary and cherished evi- 
lences, to crimipate those against whom they 
bd rebelled^ • 

The intentions of the crown, however, ace 
lot to be vindicated at the^expense of its mi- 
lo^le agent. If proper respect had been felt 
0r the rights and dignities of Columbus, Bo- 
ladilla would* never have been intrusted with 
Kiwers so extensive, undefined, and dis- 
Tetionary; nor would he have dared to pro- 
seed to such .lengths, with such rudeness and 
vedpitation, had he not felt assured that it 
voold not be displeasing to the jealous-minded 
^erdinand. 
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The old scenes of the time of Aguado v 
now renewed with tenfold virulence, and 
old charges reviyed, with others still more 
traTagant. From the early and never^c 
forgotten outrage upon Gastilian pride 
compelling hidalgos, in time of emergenc] 
labour in the construction of works neces 
to the public safety, down to the recent eh 
of levying war against the government, tl 
was not a hardship, abuse, or sedition in 
island, that was not imputed to the misdi 
of Columbus and his brothers. Besides 
usual accusations of inflicting oppressive 
hour, unnecessary tasks, painful restricti 
short allowances of food and cruel pui 
ments upon the Spaniards, and waging lu 
wars against the natives, they were 
charged with preventing the conversion a 
latter, that they might send th6m slave 
Spain, and profit by their sale. This last du 
so contrary to the pious feelings of the Adn 
was founded on his having objected to 
baptism of certain Indians of mature age, i 
they could be instructed in the doctrine 
Christianity ; justly considering it an abus 
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diat holy sacrament to administer it thus 
Uiadly. » 

Columbus was charged, also, with having 
secreted pearls, and other precious articles, 
adlected in his voyage along the coast of Paria, 
and of keeping the Sovereigns in ignorance of 
ditftlatnre of his discoveries there, in order 
to exact new privileges from them. Yet it 
was notorious that he had sent home specimens 
of die pearls, and journals and charts of his 
toyage, by which others'had been enabled to 
par$ue bis track. 

Even the late tumults, now that the rebels 
were admitted as evidence, were all turned 
into matters of accusation. They were re- 
presented as spirited and loyal resistances to 
tynukny exercised upon the colonists and the 
natives. The well-merited punishments in- 
licted upon certain of the ringleaders, were 
cited as proofs of a cruel and revengeful dis- 
position, and a secret hatred of Spaniards. 
Bobedilla believed, or affected to believe, all 
these charges. He had, in a manner, made 

* Manoz, Hist. 19 . Mundo, part UDpublished, 
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the rebels his confederates in the ruin of Co- 
lumbus. It was become a common cause widi 
them. He could no longer, therefore, condact 
himself towards them as a judge. GuevaiB, 
Reqtielme, and their fellow convicts, weredii' 
charged almost without the form of a tml) 
and it is even said were received into fovoor 
and countenance. Roldan, from the very first, 
had been treated with confidence by BobadiDit 
and honoured with his correspondence. AD 
the others whose conduct had rendered them 
liable to justice, received either a special ac* 
quittal or a general pardon. It was enougb 
to have been opposed in any way to Columbus, 
to obtain full justification in tbe eyes of Bo- 
badilla. 

The latter had now collected a weight of 
testimony, and produced a crowd of witnesses, 
sufficient, as he conceived, to ensure the con- 
demnation of the prisoners, and his own con- 
tinuance in command. He determined, there- 
fore, to send the Admiral and his brothert 
home in chains, in the vessels which were 
ready for sea, transmitting at the same time 
the inquest taken in their case, and writing 
private letters, enforcing the charges made 



• 
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gainst them, and advising that Columbus 
bould on po account be restored to the com- 
land which he had so shamefully abused, 

San Domingo now swarmed with miscreants 
1st delivered from the dungeon and the 
ibbet. It was a perfect jubilee of triumphant 
illany and dastard malice. Every base spirit, 
rhich had beexi awed inip obsequiousness by 
k>lunibus and his brothers when in power, 
ow started up tp revenge itself upon them 
irheu in chains. The most injurious slanders 
If ere loudly proclaimed in the streets, insult- 
ng pasquinades and inflammatory libels were 
•osted up at every corner, and horns were 
lown in the neighbourhood of their prisons, 
D taunt them with the exultings of the rabble. 
Vheo these rejoicings of his enemies reached 
im in the dungeon in which he was confined, 
nd Columbus reflected on the inconsiderate 
iolenpe already exhibited by Bobadilla, he 
Aew not how far his rashness and confidence 
night carry him, and began to entertain ap- 
irdiensions for his life. The vessels being 
eady to make sail, Alonzo de Villejo was apr 
*ointed to take charge of the prisoners, and 
arry them to Spain. He was an officer whp 
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had been brought up b^4m uncle of Fo 
was in the employ of that bishop^^m 
come out ^vith Bobadilla. The latter in 
ed him, on arriving at Cadiz, to delif 
prisoners into the hands of Fonseca, or 
uncle, thinking thereby to glfse the mal 
prelate a triumphaaMpistificiriipn. Th 
cumstance gave wfll^n wi^^Aihiy to an 
tion which had been made, 'that Bobadil 
secretly instigated and enconrageaio hi 
lent measures by Fonseca, andMms pro 
his protection and influence at court, ii 
of any complaints of his conduct. ' *■ 

Villejo undertook the office assijmed 
but he discharged it in a more gen^iifoas 
ner than was intended. « This Alon: 
Villejo, » says the worthy Las Casas, a ^ 
hidalgo of honourable character, and m; 
ticular friend. » He certainly showed hi 
superior to the low malignity of his pal 
When he arrived with a guard to qondo< 
Admiral from the prison to the ship, he f 
him in chains in a state of silent despond 
So violently had he been treated, and so m 
were the passions let loose against him, 
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^ feared he should be sacrificed without an 
iportunity of being heard, and his name go 
iwn sullied and dishonoured to posterity. 
lien he beheld the officer enter with the 
lard, he thought it was to conduct him to the 
ajBFold. itVillejo, » said he mournfully, 
nrhither are you taking me?» • mTo the ship, 
»ur Excellency, to erabark,» replied the 
her; «To embark! » repeated die Admiral 
imestly ; « Villejo! do yott speak the tnith?» 
By the life of your Excellency,* replied the 
mest officer, « it is true ! » With these words 
e Admiral was comforted, and felt as one 
stored from death to life. Nothing can be 
ore touching and expressive than this little 
»lloquy, recorded by the venerable Las Casas, 
ho doubtleiss had it from the lips of his 
lend Villejo. 

The caravels set sail early in October, bear- 
g off Ck>lumbus shackled like the vilest of 
ilprits, amidst the scoffs and shouts of a 
iacreant rabble, who took a brutal joy in 
saping insults on his venerable head, and 
nt curses after him from the shores of the 
land he had so reccndy added to the civi- 

6. 
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lized world. Fortunately the Toyag^e was f«* 
vourable^ and of but moderate duration, and 
was rendered less^lisagreeable by the conduct 
of those tor^^hom he was given in custody. 
The worthy^Villejo, though in the service of 
FQDseca, felt (ieeply moved at the unwortlif 
tf^tment ol? (Mumbus« The master of die 
caravel, Aji(Mif«il Martin, was equally grieved: 
they both Wlhted the Admiral with profound 
resputt aMassidiflk attention. They would 
have oiken off his irons, but to this he would 
not consent. ^' « No, » said he proudly, • their 
Majesties commanded me by letter to submit 
to whatever Bobadilla should order in their 
name ; by their authority he has put upon me 
these chains, I will wear them until they shall 
order them to be taken off, and I will preserve 
them afterwards as relics and memorials nf 
the reward of my services. *» 

<c He did so,» adds his son Fernando ; • I saw 
them always hanging in his cabinet, and heie* 
quested that when he died they might k 
buried with him !» ^ 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind. 1. i, c. i8o. MS. 
' Hist, del Almiranfe, cap. 86. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SENSATION IN SPAIN ON THE ARBIVAL OF 
COLUMBUS IN IRONS. HIS A^ARANCE AT 
COURT. 

[i5oo.] ^ 

Tw arrival of CkilumbijS at CM0lk a prisoner 
md in chains, produced almost as great a sen- 
Mtion as bis triumphant return from his first 
royage* It was one of those striking and obvious 
bets, which speak to the feelings of the mul- 
titude, and preclude the necessity of reflection. 
Ho one stopped to inquire into the case. It 
was stifficient to be told that Columbus was 
brought home in irons from ihe world he had 
discovered. A general burst of indignation 
^irose in Cadiz, and in the powerful and opu- 
lent Seville, which was immediately echoed 
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throughout all Spain. If the ruin of Colum- 
bus had been the intention of his enemieSi 
they had defeated their object by their own 
violence. One of those reactions so frequent 
in the public mind, when persecution is puslh 
ed to an unguarded length, was immediatdy 
manifested. Those of the populace who had 
recently been loud in their clamour against 
Columbus, were now as loud in their repro> 
bation of his treatment, and a strong sympathy 
was expressed, against which it would ha?e 
been odious for the government to contend. 
The tidings of his arrival, and of the igno- 
minious manner in which he had been broDgkt, 
reached the court at Granada, and filled the 
halls of the Alhambra with murmurs of asto- 
nishment. Columbus, full of his wrongs, hot 
ignorant how far they had been authorized by 
the Sovereigns, had forborne to write to them. 
In the course o£his voyage, however, he had 
penned a long letter to Doiia Juana de la Torre, 
a lady of the court, high in favour with Queen 
Isabella, who had been nurse to Prince Juan. 
This letter, on his arrival at Cadiz, Andreas 
Martin, the captain of the caravel, had per- 
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lilted Columbus to send off privfitely by ex- 
ress. It arrived, therefore, before the proto- 
ol of the proceedings instituted by Bobadilla 
ms received. It was from this document that 
fate Sovereigns derived their iirst intimation of 
is treatment.' It contained a statement of 
be late transactions of the island, and of the 
rrongs he had suffered, written with his usual 
rtlessness and energy. To specify the con- 
eiats, would be but to recapitulate events 
Iready recorded. Some expressions^ however, 
rhich burst from him in the warmth of his 
selings, are worthy of being noted, a The 
landers of worthless men, » says he, a have 
one me more injury than all my services have 
rofited me.» Speaking of the misrepresen- 
itions to which he was subjected, he observes^ 
Such is the evil name which I have acquired, 
lat if I were to build hospitals and churches, 
ley would be called dens of robbers. » After 
slating in indignant terms the conduct of Bo- 
adilla, in seeking testimony respecting Iiis 
Iministration from the very men who had 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind. L i, c. i8a. 
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rebelled against him, and throwing himself and 
his brothers in irons, wkhout letting them 
kno\¥.the offences with which they were charg- 
ed, « I have been much aggrieved,)! he adds, 
« in that a person should be sent eut to inves- 
tigate my conduct, who knew that if the eTi^ 
dence which he could send home should ap* 
pear to be of a prions nature, he would remaio 
in the government. » He complains that, in 
forming an opinion of his administration, al- 
lowances had not been made for the extraordi- 
nary difficulties witiM^ch he had to contend, 
and the wild state of the country over which 
he had to rule. « I was judged, » ne observes,^ 
Mas a governor wiio had been sent to take 
charge ofa well-regulated city, under thedomi- 
Aion of well-established laws, where there 
was no danger of every thing running to dis- 
order and ruin; but I ought to be judged asa 
captain, sent to subdue a numerous and hostile 
people, of manners and religion opposite to 
ours, living not in regulartowns, but in forests 
and mountains. It ought to be Considered, 
that I have brought all these under subjection 
to their Majesties, giving them dominion over 
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nother worid, by which Spain, heretofore 
IMMT, has soddenly become rich. Whatever 
rrors I may have fellen into, they were not 
idi an evil intentio^^; and I believe their Ma* 
isties will credit what I say. I have known 
lem to be tnercifdl to those who have wilfully 
cme tbem disservice; I am convinced that 
ley will have still more indulgence for me, 
rho have erred innocently, or by compulsion, 
s they will hereafter be more fully informed; 
nd I trust they will consider my great ser- 
ices, the advantages of which are every day 
lore and more apparent. » 
When this letter was read to the noble- 
linded Isabella, and she found how grossly 
olmnbus had been wronged, and the royal 
Kthority abused,- her mind was filled with 
angled sympathy and indignation. The ti- 
logs were confirmed by a letter from the 
Icalde or corregidor of Cadiz, into whose 
nds Columbus and bis brothers had been 
elivered, until the pleasure of their Majesties 
lonld be known ;■ and by another letter from 

' 0?iedo, Gronica, 1. iii, c. 6* 
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Alonzo de Villejo^ expressed in terms 
ant with his humane and honourable 
towards his illustrious prisoner. 

However Ferdinand might have 
felt disposed against Columbus, the n 
ary tide of public feeling was not tc 
sisted. He joined with his generou 
in her reprobation of the treatmeni 
Admiral, and both Sovereigns hastenec 
evidence to the world, that his impris 
had been without their authority, and < 
ko their wishes. Without waiting to 
any documents that might arrive froi 
dilla, they sent orders to Cadiz that 
soners should be instantly set at libei 
treated with .all distinction. They i 
letter to Columbus, couched in terras 
tude and affection, expressing their 
all that he had suffered, and inviting 
court. They ordered, at the same tii 
two thousiand ducats should be advai 
defray his expenses.' 

* Las Casas, 1. i, c. 182. Two thousand d 
two thousand ei(|;ht hundred and forty-six dolli 
valcnt to eight thousand five hundred and th 
dollars of the present day. 
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The loyal heart of Colnmbus was again 
eered by this declaration of his Soverei^s. 
I felt conscious of his integrity, and antici- 
ted an immediate restitution of all his rights 
d dignities. 3e appeared at court in Gra- 
da on the 1 7th of December, not as a man 
bed and disgraced, but richly dressed, and 
£nded by an honourable retinue. He ^vas 
peWed by their Majesties with unqualified 
ronr and distinction. When the Queen he- 
ld this venerable man approach, and thought 
I all he had deserved and all that he had 
ffered, she was moved to tears. Columbus 
id borne up firmly against the stern conflicts 
the world,, — he had endured with lofty 
om the injuries and insults of ignoble men, 
It he possessed strong and quick sensibility. 
Ihen he found himself thus kindly received 
f his Sovereigns, and beheld tears in the be^ 
ign eyes of Isabella, his long suppressed 
ielings burst forth : he threw himself upon his 
Dees, and for some time could not utter a word 
or the violence of his tears and sobbings.* 

' Uerrera, decad. i, 1. xv, c. 10. 
VOL. m. ' 7 .. 
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Ferdinand md Isabella raised him from the 
ground, and endeavoured- to encourage Uio 
by the most gracious expressions. As soon as 
he regained his self-possession, he entered 
into an eloquent and high-minded vindication 
of bis loyalty, and the zeal he had ever Mt 
for the glory and adyantage of the Spanish 
crown. If at any time he had erred, it was 
through inexperience in.govemment, ktfdtlie 
extraordinary difficulties by which he bed 
be«n surrounded. 

There needed no vindication on his part. 
The intemperance of his enemies had been 
his best advocate. He stood in presence of 
his Sovereigns a deeply injured man, and it 
remained for them to vindicate themselves to 
the* -world from the charge of ingratitude 
towards their most deserving subject. They 
expressed their indignation at the proceedings 
of Bobad ilia, which they disavowed, as eon- 
trary to their instructions, and they promised 
that' he should be immediately dismissed from 
his command. 

In fact, no public notice was taken of the 
charges sent home' by Bobadilla, nor of the 
letters which had been written in support of 
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lem. The Sovereigns took every occasion to 
*eat Columbus ^^ith favour and distinction, 
ssuring him that his grievances should be 
^dressed, his property restored, and that he 
hould be reinstated im all his privileges and 
ignities. 

It viras on the latter - point that Columbus 
?a8 chiefly solicitous. Mercenary considera- 
ions. had scarcely any weight in his mind. 
Slory had been the great object of his ambi- 
ion, and he felt, that as long as he remained 
inspended from his employments, a tacit cen- 
ifire rented on his name. He expected, there- 
bre, that the moment the Sovereigns should 
€ satisfied of the rectitude of his conduct, 
hey would be eager to make him amends ; 
hat a restitution of his viceroyalty would im- 
nediately take place, and he should return in 
rinmph to San Domingo. Here, however, 
te was doomed to experience a disappoint- 
dent which threw a gloom over the remainder 
f his days. To account for this flagrant 
vant of justice and gratitude in the crown, it 
5 expedient to notice a variety of events which 
lad materially affected the interests of Co- 
umbus in the eyes of the pojitic Ferdinand, 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONTEMPORARY VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 

The general license granted by the Spanis 
Sovereigns in 149^9 to undertsdie voyages ( 
discovery, had given rise to various exped 
tions by enterprising individuals, chiefly pe 
sons vfho had sailed with Columbus in his fir 
voyages. The government, unable to fit 01 
many armaments itself, viras pleased to hai 
its territories thus extended free of cost, an 
at the same time its treasury benefited by 
share of the proceeds of these voyages, whi( 
was reserved as a kind of duty to the crow 
These expeditions had chiefly taken pla< 
while Columbus was in partial disgrace wii 
the Sovereigns. His own charts and iourn 
served as guides to the adventurers; and h 
magnificent accounts of Paria and the adj 
cent coasts had chiefly excited their cupidit 
Beside the expedition of Ojeda, already d 
peed, in the course of which he had touche 
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at Xkragua^ one had been undertaken at the 
same time by Pedro Alonzo Nino, native of 
Moguer, an able pilot, who had been with 

Columbus in the voyages to. Cuba and Paria. 
Having obtained a license, he interested a rich 
merchant of Seville in the undertaking, who 
fitted out a caravel of fifty tons burden, under 
condition that his brother Ghr\stoval should 
have the command. They sailed from the 
bar ef Salfes, a few days after Ojeda had sailed 
from Cadiz, in the spring of 14999 ^^^ ^r* 
riving on the coast of Terra Firma, on the 
south of Paria, they ran aloqg it for some dis- 
tance, passed tbrQugh the gulf, and thence 
went one hundred aqd thirty leagues, ^ong 
the shore of the present republic of<4Qlim][l>ia, 
visiting what was afterwards called the Pearl 
Coast. They landed in various places, dis-f 
posed of their European trifles to immense 
profit, and returned with a large store of gold 
and pearls, having made, in their diminutive 
bark, one of the most extensive and lucrative 
voyages that had yet been accomplished. 

About the same time, the Pinzons, that fa- 
mily of bold and opulent navigators, fitted 
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out an armament of four caravels at Galos, 
manned in a great measure by their own re- 
lations and friends. Several experienced 
pilots embarked in it who had betii^vwitk 
Columbus to Pftria,jand it wai commanded by 
Vicente Pinzon^ who had been captain of a 
caravel in the squadron of the .Admiral on his 
first voyage. . 

Pinzon wasr a har4y and ^experienced 9€»- 
matti and did not^ like the othei^, fel]k>w 
closely in the track of Golumbus. Sdiling ift 
December, 1 499^ he passed the Canary bM 
Cape de Verde Islands, standing sodth-west, 
until he lost sight of the polar star. Here he 
encountered a terrible iCorm, and v?as exceed- 
ingly perplexed and confounded by the new 
aspect of the heavens. Nothing was yet knovm 
of the southern hemisphere, nor of the beau- 
tiful constellation of the cross, which in those 
regions has since supplied to mariners Ae 
place of the north star. The voyagers had 
expected to find at the south pole a star corre- 
spondent to that of the north. They were 
dismayed at beholding no guide of the kind, 
and thought there must be some prominent 
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swelling o£ the -earth, wb^chhid tfaje p<4e$fiN|<i» 
their vie w^> 

Pinzon continued :on,. hiawever; . wi(^ .gre^i 
intrepidity. On the 26ch of- Jaaufity, r.6cMJ, 
he saw, at a distance, a great headland, which 
he called Gap^ Santa Maria de la-jConsolacidii, 
hut which has since beeni)ain<ed Gape >St Au- 
gustine. He landed! and to^pos^ssionc.of 
the coukitry in the ttaa^e of their Catholic* Alal- 
jesties; being, a pavt of .the territories .sinoe 
called the Brazils. Standing westwitrd frofii 
htace, he* discovered the. «Maragnoi)v since 
caUed the^iver of- the Amazons, traversed. the 
Gulf of Paria, and contintied across the Gajcib*- 
bteA Sea and the<6ulf 'of Melico^, until be 
foun4 himself among' the Bahamas, whecei he 
h>it two of his vessels on < the rooks, neotr the 
idaad of Jumeto. He reniraed to^ JMcis «in 
Septendi^er^ having added td- his^ former gloi^ 
thatofr b^iog the ^firs€<' European ^wfaa^ had 
crossed the equinoctial line in the western 
ocean, aful of having discovered the famcfvs 
kingdom of Brazil^; from its commencement at 

' P. Martyr, decad. i, 1. he. ■ 
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the River Maragnon to its^niost ea&tem boand- 
ary . As a reward foirliis achievements, power 
was granted to him to colonise and govern the 
lands which he had discovered, and which 
extended southward from a little beyond the 
River of Maragnon to Cape St Augustine. * 

The little port of Palos, which had been so 
slow in famishing the first squadron for Co- 
lumbus, was now continually agitated by the 
passion for discovery. Shortly after the, sail* 
ing of Pinzon, another expedition was fitted 
out there, by Diego Lepe, a native of the 
place, and was manned by his adventurous 
townsmen. He sailed in the same direction 
with Pinzon ; but he discovered more of the 
southern continent than any other voyager of 
the day, or for twelve years afterwards. He 
doubled Gape St Augustine, and ascertained 
that the coast beyond ran to the south-west 
He landed and performed the usqal ceremo- 
nies of taking possession in the name of the 
Spanish sovereigns, and in one place carved 
their names on a magnificent tree, of such 

* Herrera, decad. i, 1. iv,c. is. Munos, Hist. N. Mun- 
do, part unpubtished. 
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3nonnoas magnitudey that seventeen men with 
cheir hands joined could not embrace the 
trunk. What enhanced the merit of his dis- 
coveries was, that he had never sailed with 
Columbas. He had with him, however, se- 
veral skilful pilots, who had accompanied the 
Admiral in his 'voyages. ■ 

Another expedition of two vessels sailed 
from Cadiz, in October, rSoo, under command 
of Rodrigo Bastides of Seville. He explored 
the coast of Terra firma, passing Gape de la 
Vela, the western limits of fehe previous disco- 
veries on the main land, continuing on to a 
port since called The Retreat, where after- 
wards was founded the sea-poft of Nombre 
de Dios. His vessels being nearly destroyed 
by the teredo, which- abounds in those seas, 
he had great difficulty in reaching Xaragua in 
Hispaniola, where he lost his two caravels, 
and proceeded with his crew by land to San 
Domingo. Here he was seized and imprison- 
ed by Bobadilla, under pretext that he had 
treated for gold with the natives of Xaragua. 

' Las Casas, Hist. Ind. 1. ii, c. 3. Munos, part unpub- 
lished. 
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•Such was the swarm of Spanish expedidoiK 
immediately resulting from the* eaterprises-df 
Columbus : but others were also undertakta 
by^ foreign nations. In the year 1497988^ 
bastian Cabot, son of a Venetian merchant 
resident in Bristol, sailing in the service of { 
Henry VII., of England, navigatCKl tp tbej 
northern seas of the New World. Adopting 
the idea of.Colunibus, he sailed in .quest of 
the shores of Cathay> and hoped -to find a 
north-west passage to India. Jn this voyage 
he discovered Newfoundland, coasted Jjt 
brador to the fifty-sixth degree of north latir 
tude, and then returning, ran down south: 
west to the -Floridas, when, his provisioDS 
beginning to fail, he returned to England.' 
But vague and scanty accounts of this voyage 
exist, which was important, as including the 
first discovery of the northern continent of 
the New World. 

The discoveries of rival nations, howevff, 
which most excited the attention and jealousy 
of the Spanish crown, were those of the Po^ 
tuguese. Vasquez de Gama, a man of rank) 

' Hakluyt*s Collection of Voyages, vol. iii, p. 7. 
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and- of consuminate talent and intrepidity, ' 
had, at length, accompUshed the great design 
of the late Prince Henry of Portugal, and by 
douhiing the Cape of Good Hope in the year 
1497, had opened the k>ng-30ught-'for route to 
Jmdia. 

Jmrnediately after Gama s return, a fleet of , 
thirteen sai|,was fitted out to visit the magni- 
ficent countries of which he brought accounts. 
This expedition sailed on the 9th of IJJlarch, 
i5oo, for Calicut, under the command of Pedro 
Alvarez de CabraL Having passed the Cape 
de Verde Islands, he sought to avoid the cahns 
prevalent on the coast of Quinea, by stretching 
£ur to the west. Suddenly, on the 25th of 
April, he came in sight of land, unknown to 
any one in his squadron; for as yet, they had 
not heard of the discoveries of Pinzon and 
Lepe. He at first- supposed iito be some great 
island; but after coasting it for some time, he 
became persuaded that it must be pait of a 
continent. Having ranged along it somewhat 
beyond the fifteenth degree of southern latit- 
tude, he landed at a harbour which he called 

* Lafiteau. Gonqu^tes des Portug^ais. 
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Porto Securo, and taking possession 
country for the crown of Portugal, dpsp 
a ship to Lisbon with the important ti< 
In this way did the Brazils come into tl 
session of Portugal, being to the east\i 
the conventional line settled with Spain 
boundaries of their respective territori* 
Robertson, in recording this voyage oft 
concludes with one of his just and i 
remavks. 

• ft Columbus' discovery of the New 
was,» he observes, ftthe effort of an 
genius, guided by experience, and actin 
a regular plan, executed with no less c 
than perseverance. But from this ad^ 
of the Portuguese, it appears that chance 
have accomplished that great design, w 
is now the pride of human reason t 
formed and perfected. If the sagacity 
lumbus had not conducted mankind tc 
rica, Cabral, by a fortunate accident,, 
have led them, a few years later, to the 
ledge of that extensive continent. *» 

* Lafiteau , 1. ii. 

* Robertson, Hist, of America, book ii. 
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CHAPTER III. 

kS DE OVANDO APPOINTED TO SUPERSEDE 
BOBADILLA. 

[i5oi.] 

• 

lumerous discoveries briefly noticed in 
eceding chapter, had produced a power- 
«ct upon the mind of Ferdinand. His 
on, his avarice, and his jealousy, were 
y inflamed. He beheld boundless re- 
teeming with all kinds of riches, daily 
ig before the enterprises of his subjects; 
! beheld at the same time other nations 
ling forth into competition, emulous to 
with him the golden world which he was 
to monopolize. The expeditions of the 
h, and the accidental discovery of the 
$ by the Portugulfse, caused him much 
iness. To secure his possession of the 
ent, he determined to establish local 
iments or commands, in the most im- 
It places, all to be subject to a general 
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govemment, established at San Domingo, 
which was to be the metropolis. 

With these considerations, the government, 
heretofore granted to Columbus, had risen 
vastly in importance; and while the restitutiOB 
of it was the more desirable in his eyes, k- 
became more and more a matter of repugns 
to the selfish and jealous monarch. He 
long repented having vested such great pow< 
and prerogatives in any subject, particillariy : 
a foreigner. At the time of granting them, bB 
had no anticipation of such boundless coufr* 
tries to be placed under his command. H^ 
appeared almost to consider himself outwitted 
by Columbus in the arrangement he had made; 
and every succeeding discovery, instead of 
increasing his grateful sense of the obligation, 
only made him repine the more at the growin{[ 
magnitude of the reward. At length, h(Hf^ 
ever, the affeir of Bobadilla had effected a tern- 
porary exclusion of Columbus from, his high 
offices, and the wary monarch secretly dete^ 
mined that the road to his former distinctions 
should never again be opened. 

Perhaps Ferdinand may really have eIlte^ 
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aiii«d doubts as to the innocence of Columbus, 
^th respect to the various charges made against 
lim. He may have doubted also the sincerity 
»f his loyalty, being a stranger, when he should 
iiid himself strong in his command, at a great 
listance from the parent country, with im- 
kiense and opulent regions under his control. 
Solumbus himself, in his letters, alludes to re- 
^HMTts circulated by his enemies, that he intend- 
Hi either to set up an independent sovereignty, 
or to deliver his discoveries into the hands of 
Other potentates ; and he appears to fear that 
diese slanders may have made some impres- 
lion in the -mind of Ferdinand. But there 
vias one other consideration which had no less 
Force v^ith the monarch in withholding this 
great act of justice. Columbus was no longer 
indispensable to him. He had made his great 
diseovery ; he had struck out the route to the 
Mew World, and now any one could follow it. 
A number of able navigators had sprung up 
under his auspices, and acquired experience 
in his voyages. They were daily besieging 
the throne with offers to fit out expeditions at 
their own cost, and to yield a share of the pro- 
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fits to the crown. Wliy should he, the 
confer princely dignities and prerogati 
that which men were daily offering to p 
gratuitously? 

Such^ from his after conduct, app 
have been the jealous and selfish policj 
actuated Ferdinand in forbearing to n 
Columbus in those dignities and pri 
which had so solemqly been granted to 
treaty, and which it was acknowledged 
had never forfeited by misconduct. 

This deprivation, however, was decl 
be only temporary ; and plausible reasoi 
given for the delay in his reappointmc 
was observed that the elements of th( 
lent factions, which bad recently been 
against him , yet existed in the island ; 
mediate return might produce fresh en 
tion ; bis personal safety would be em 
ed, and the island again thrown into coi 
Though. Bobadilla, therefore, was to be 
diately dismissed from command, it wa 
ed advisable to send out some officer c 
and discretion to supersede him, wh( 
dispassionately inyestigatethe recent di< 
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remedy the abuses whichthadanisen^ andexpd 
all dissolute and factious persons fMib'the-oo- 
lony. He should'hold the goyerumenir for two 
years, by which time it was trusted that all ami- 
gry passions 'would' be' allayed, aAd turbulent 
individuals removed; Columbus migUt'thlBn 
resume the command with' comfort to^ himself 
and advantage to the 6rown: With th^se T€6h 
sonSy and the promise which « accompanied 
them, Columbus was obliged vto coil^tlent him- 
self. There can be no doubt thai they m^ve 
liacere on' the part of Isabella^ and that it wds 

(r intention to* reinstate him ii^'the fullenjoj^ 
ment of his rights and.dignididsy afderUis appR- 
ready necessary suspeDgioh; F^rd^nafrd, how** 
ever, by his subsequeht condaet, has forfeiwd 
all claim to any favourable opinion of the-kind: 

The person' chosew tp> supersede Bobadilla 
was Don Nicholas de Ovando, comrnatftder'of 
Laresyiof the otfdev of Alcatitara t he is desctib>- 
ed as of the middle stse-, fair complexftMN^d, 
widi a redbeard^'and a modet^t lookj yet a tone 
of authority; He' was.floetit iw speech, and 
gracious and courteous in his manners. A man 
of great prudence,' says Las Casas; and capable 

7- 
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of goYemiDg many people, but not of goTern- 
ing the Indians, on whom he inflicted incalcu- 
lable injuries. He possessed great yeneradon 
for justice, was an enemy to avarice, sobdrin 
his mode of liviqg, and of such humility, diat 
when he rose afterwards to be grand comman- 
der of the order of Alcantara, he would never 
allow Umself to be addressed by the title rf 
respect attached to it. ^ Such is the picton 
drawn of him by historians ; but his condactin 
several important instances is in direct contri- 
diction to it. He appears to have been plaik- 
«ible and subtle, as well as fluent and cour- 
teous; his humility concealed a great lovecit 
command, and in his transactions with Colom- 
bus, he was certainly both ungenerous and 
unjust. 

The various arrangements to be made, ac- 
cording to the new plan of colonial govern- 
ment, delayed for some time the departure of 
Ovaado. In the mean time, every arriyal 
brought intelligence of the disasu^ous state of 
the island, under the mal-administration of Bo- 

' Las Casas, Hist. Ind. 1. ii, c. 3. 
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badilla. He had commenced his career by an 
opposite polity to that of Columbus. Imagin- 
ing that rigorous rule had been the rock on 
which his predecessors had split, he sought to 
conciliate the public by all kinds of indulgence. 
Haying at the very outset relaxed the reins of 
justice and morality, he lost all command over 
the community ; and such disorder and licen- 
tiousness ensued, that many, even of the op- 
ponents of Columbus, looked back with regret 
upon the strict but wholesome rule of himself 
and the Adelantado. 

Bobadilla was not so much a bad as an im- 
prudent- and a weak man. He had not con- 
sidered the dangerous exciesses to which his 
policy would lead. Rash in grasping authority, 
he was feeble and temporizing in the exercise 
of it : he could not look beyond the present 
exigency. One dangerous indulgence granted 
to the colonists called for another; each was 
ceded in its turn, and thus he went on from 
error to error, — showing that in government 
there is as much danger to be apprehended 
from a weak as from a bad man. 

He had sold the farms and estates of the 
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crown at low prices, observiilg that it was^not 
the wish pf the monarchs to enrich thennselves 
by them, but that they ^ould redound to the 
profit of their subjects. He granted universal 
permission to woi^k the mines, paying only an 
eleventh of the produce to government. To 
prevent any diminution in the revenue, it be- 
came necessary, of course, to increase the 
quantity of gold collected. He obliged the 
caciques, therefore, to furnish each Spaniard 
with Indians, to assist him both in the labours 
of the field and of the mine. To carry this 
into more complete effect, he made an enu- 
meration of the natives of the island, then re- 
duced them into classes, and distributed thtO^ 
according to his favour or caprice, among the 
colonists. The latter, at his suggestion, as- 
sociated themselves in partnerships of tin) 
persons each, who were to assist one anodier 
with their respective capitals and Indians, one 
superintending the labours of the field, and 
the other the search for gold. The. only in- 
junction of Bobadilla was, to produce large 
quantities of ore. He had one saying con- 
tinually in his mouth, which shows the per- 
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aicious and temporizing prinoiple npon'wfiioh 
be act^-: «*Make the most of your time, 9 he 
would say, a there is no knowing how long it 
will last,* alluding to the possibility of his 
being speedily recalled. The colonists acted 
up to his ad vice, and so hard did thi&y drive the 
poor natives, that the eleventh yielded more 
revenue to the crown than had ever been 
produced by the third under the government 
of Columbus. In the meantime the Unhappy 
natives suffered under all kinds of cruelties 
frem their inhuman task-masters. Little used 
to labour, feeble of constitution, and accustom- 
ed in their beautiful and luxuriant island to a 
life of ease and freedom, they sunk under the 
toils imposed upon them, and the severities by 
which they were enforced. Las Gasas gives 
an indignant picture of the capricious tyranny 
eiercised over the Indians by worthless Spa- 
niards, many of whom had been transported 
convicts from the dungeons of Castile. These 
wretches, who in their own countries had 
been the vilest among the vile, here assumed 
the tone of grand cavaliers. They insisted upon 
being attended by trains of servants. They 
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took the daughters and female relations of 
caciques for their domestics, or rather for their 
concubines, nor did they limit themselyes in 
number. When they travelled, instead of 
using the horses and mules with which they 
were provided, they obliged the natives to 
transport them upon their shoulders in Iitten, 
or hammocks, with others attending to hold 
umbrellas of palm leaves over their heads to 
keep off the sun, and fans- of feathers to cool 
them ; and T^s Casas affirms that he has seen 
the backs and shoulders of the nnfortunate 
Indians whA bore these litters, raw and bleed- 
ing from the task. When these arrogant up- 
starts arrived at an Indian village, they cob- 
sumed and lavished away the provisions of the 
inhabitants, seizing upon whatever pleased 
their caprice, and obliging the cacique and his 
subjects to dance before them for their amase 
ment. Their very pleasures were attended 
with cruelty. They never addressed the na- 
tives but by the most degrading terms, and on 
the least offence, or the least freak of ill hu- 
mour, they inflicted blows and lashes, and 
even death itself. * 

' Las Casas, Hist. Ind. 1. ii, c. i . MS, 
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s but a feint picture of the evils which 
ip under the feeble rule of BobadiUa; 
ch are soiTo\vfully described by Las 
-cm actual observation, as he visited 
d just at the close of his administration, 
a had trusted to the immense amount 

wrung from the miseries of the na- 
• atone for all errors, and to secure 
idth the Sovereigns; but he had totally 
1 his course. The abuses of his go- 
it soon reached the royal ear, and 
II, the wrongs of the natives reached 
ivolent heart of Isabella. Nothing was 
Iculated to arouse her indignation^ and 
id the speedy departure of Ovando to 
)p to these enormities, 
iformity to the plan already mentioned, 
ernment of Ovando extended over the 
ind Terra Firma, of which Hispaniola 
be the metropolis. He was to enter 
e exercise of his powers immediately 
3 arrival, by procuration, sending home 
la by the return of the fleet. He was 
ed to inquire diligently into the late 

punishing the delinquents without 
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favour or partiality, and remoYiiig all worth- 
less persons from th*e island. He was to re- 
voke immediately the license granted byBo- 
badilla for the general search after gold, it 
having been given without royal authority. 
He was to require, for the crown, a third of 
all that was collected, and one half of all that , 
should be collected in future. He was 'em- 
powered to build towns, granting them the 
privileges jenjoyed by municipal corporations 
of Spain, and obliging the Spaniards, and pa^ 
ticnlarly the soldiers, to reside in them, instead 
of scattering themselves over the island. 
Among many sage provisions, there y^ert 
others injurious and illiberal, characteristic of 
an age when the principles of commerce were 
but little understood, but which were con- 
tinued by Spain long after the rest of the 
world had discarded them as the errors of 
dark and unenlightened times. The crown 
monopolized the trade of the colonies. No one 
could carry merchandises there on his own 
account. A royal factor was appointed, who 
was to be the sole merchant through whoM 
were to be obtained supplies of European a^ 
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deles. The crown reserved to itself not only 
exclusive property in the mines, but iu pre- 
cious stones, and like ohjects of extraordinary 
value, and also in dye-woods. No strangers, 
and ahove all, no Moors or Jews, were per^ 
mitted to establish themselves in the island, or 
to go upon voyages of discovery. Such were 
some of the restrictions upon trade which 
Spain imposed upon her colonies, and. which 
were followed up by others equally illiberal. 
Her commercial policy has been the scoff of 
modem times; but may not tlie present re- 
strictions on trade, imposed by the most in- 
telligent nations, be equally the wonder and 
die jest of future ages? 

Isabella was particularly careful in providing 
for the kind treatment of the Indians. Ovando 
was ordered to assemble the caciques, and 
declare to them, that the Sovereigns took them 
and their people under their especial protec- 
tion. They were merely to pay tribute like 
other subjects of the crown, and it was to be 
:K>llected with the utmost mildness and gentle- 
ness. Great pains were to be taken in their 
religious instruction; for which purpose twelve 
VOL. III. 8 
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Franciscan friars were sent ont^ with a prelate 
named Antonio de f^pinal, a yenerable aod 
piou^ man. This was the first formal. intro* 
duction of the Franciscan order in the New 
World. ' All these precautions with respect 
to the natives were defeated by one unwary 
provision, it was permitted. that the Indians 
might be compelled to work in the mines, aod 
in other employments ; but this was limited to 
the royal service. They were to be engaged 
as hired labourers, and punctually paid. 

But while the Sovereigns were making rega- 
lations for the relief of the Indians, with that 
inconsi^ency frequent in human judgment, 
they encouraged a gross invasion of the rights 
and the welfare of another race of human 
beings. Among their various decrees on diis 
occasion, we find the first trace of negro sla- 
very in the New World. It was permitted to 
carry to the colony Negro slaves, bora amoof 
Christians;* that is to say, slaves bom in Seville 
and other parts of Spain, the children and de- 
scendants of natives brought from the Atlantic 

' Las Gasas, Hist. Ind. 1. ii, cap. 3. MS. 
* Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. i, 1. iv, c. 13. 
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coast of Africa, where such traffic had for some 
dme been carried on by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. There are signal events in the 
course of history, which sometimes bear the 
appearance of temporal judgments. It is a 
fact worthy of obsenration, that Hispaniola, 
the place where this flagrant sin against nature 
and humanity was first introduced into the 
New World, has been the first to exhibit an 
awful retribution. 

Amidst the various concerns which claimed 
die attention of the Sovereigns, the interests 
of Columbus were not forgotten. O vando was 
ordered to examine into all his accounts, with- 
out undertaking to pay them off. He was to 
ascertain the damages he had ascertained by 
his imprisonment, the interruption of his pri- 
vileges, and the confiscation of his effects. 
All the property confiscated by Bobadilla was 
to be restored ; or if sold, to be made good. If 
it had been employed in the royal service, 
Columbus was to be indemnified out of the 
treasury; if Bobadilla had appropriated it to his 
own use, he was to account for it out of his 
private purse. Equal care was to be taken to 
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indemnify the brothers of the Admiral for the 
losses they had wrongfully suffered by their 
arrest. 

Columbus was likewise to receive the arrears 
of his revenues; and the same were to be 
punctually paid to him in future. He was per 
mitted to have a factor resident in the island, 
to be present at the melting and marking of 
the gold, to collect his dues, and in short to 
attend to all his affairs. To this office he ap- 
. JKlinted Alonzo Sanchez de Garvajal ; and the 
Sovereigns commanded that his agent should 
be treated with great respect. 

The fleet appointed to convey Ovando to his 
government was the largest that had yet sailed 
to the New World. It consisted of thirty sail, 
five of them from ninety to one hundred and 
fifty tons burden, twenty-four caravels from 
thirty to ninety, and one bark of twenty-fire ] 
tons. * The number of souls embarked in this 
fleet, was about twenty- five hundred ; many of 

them persons of rank and distinction, with their 
families. 

' MuDOS, part inedit. Las Casas says the fleet con- 
sisted of tlurty->two sail. He states from memory, however: 
Munos from documents. 
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That Ovando might appear with dignity in 
his new office,, he was allowed to use silks, 
brocades, precious scones, and other articles 
of sumptuous attire, which were prohibited at 
that time in Spain, in consequence of the 
ruinous ostentation of the nobility. He was 
permitted to have twenty-two esquires as his 
body-guard, ten of whom were horsemen. 
With this expedition, sailed Don Alonzo Mal- 
donado, appointed as alguazil mayor, or chief 
justice, in place of Boldan, who was to be se^ 
to Spain. There were artisans of various kinds : 
to these were added a physician, surgeon, and 
apothecary; and twenty-three married men ' 
with their families, M. of respectable character, 
destined to be disdfibuted in four towns, and 
to enjoy peculiar privileges, that they might 
form the basis of a sound and useful popu- 
lation. They were to displace an equal num- 
ber of the idle and dissolute, who were, to be 
sent from the island : this excellent measure 
Iiad been especially urged and entreated by 
Columbus. There was also live stock, artil- 

* Mud OS, H. N. Mondo, part inedit. 
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lery, arms, munitions of all kinds; every thing 
in short that was required for the supply of 
the island. 

Such was the style in which Ovando, a h' 
Tourite of Ferdinand, and a native subject of 
rank, was fitted out to enter upon the goveni- 
ment withheld from Columbus. The fleet put 
to sea on the thirteenth of February, 1 5o2. In 
the early part of the voyage it was encountered 
by a terrible storm ; one of the ships founderedi 
ipfith one hundred and twenty passengers; the 
o«iers were obliged to throw overb6ard every 
diiing that was on deck, atid were completely 
scattered. The shores of Spain were strewed 
with articles from the fleet, and a rumour 
spread that all the ships hieid perished. When 
this reached the Sovereigns, they were so ove^ 
come with grief that they shut themselves ap 
for eight days, and admitted no one to their 
preseqce. The rumour proved to be incorrect: 
but one ship was lost. The others assembled 
again at the island of Gomera in the CanarieSf 
and pursuing their voyage arrived at San Do- 
mingo on the 1 5th of April. ' 

' Us C«sa«, H.. Ind., 1. Si, c. 3. MS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROPOSITION OF COLUMRUS RELATIVE TO THE 
RECOVERY OP THE HOLT SEPULCHRE. 

[i5oo — i5oi.] 

G0LUMRU8 remained in the city of Granada for 
upwards of nine months, endeayouring to 
extricate his affairs, from the confusion iato 
which they had been thrown by the rash 
conduct of BobadiUa, and soliciting the resto- 
ration of his offices and dignities. During 
this time he constantly experienced the smiles 
and attentions of the Sovereigns, and promises 
were repeatedly made Inm that he should 
idtimately be reinstated in all his honours. 
He had long since, howevek*, ascertained the 
great interval that may exist between promise 
and performance in a coiirt. Had he been of a 
Morbid and repining spirit, he had ample food 
tw misanthropy. He beheld the. career of 
glory which he had opened, thronged by £ei« 
voured adventurers; he witnessed preparations 
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making to convey, vfith unusual pomp, a suc- 
cessor to that government from which he had 
been so wrongfully and rudely ejected ; in the 
mean while his own career was interrupted) 
and as far as public employ is a gage of royal 
favour, he remained apparently in disgrace. 

The sanguine temperament of Golumbos 
v^s not long to be depressed ; if checked in 
one direction, it broke forth in another. His 
visionary imagination v^s as an internal lif^t^ 
which, in the darkest times, repelled all oat- 
ward gloom, and filled his mind with splendid 
images and glorious speculations. In this time 
of evil, his vow to furnish, within seven yeais 
from the time of his discovery, fifty thousand 
foot soldiers, and five thousand horse, for the 
recovery of the holy sepulchre, recurred to 
his memory with peculiar force. The time 
had elapsed, but the vow remained unfulfilled, 
and the means to perform it had failed him. 
The New World, with all its treasures, had as 
yet produced expense instead of profit; and so 
far from being in a situation to set armies on 
foot by his own contributions, he found himself 
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without property, without power, and without 
employ. 

Destitute of the means of accomplishing his 
piou$. intentions, he considered it his duty to 
.- incite the Sovereigns to the enterprise; and he 
felt emboldened to do so, from having origi- 
nally proposed it as the great object to which 
the profits of his discoveries should be dedi- 
cated. He set to work, therefore, with his 
accustomed zeal to prepare arguments for the 
purpose. IDuring the intervals of business, 
he sought into the prophecies of the holy 
scriptures, the writings of the fathers, and all 
kinds of sacred and speculative sources, for 
mystic portents and revelations which might 
he construed to bear upon the discovery of 
the New World, the conversion of the Gentiles, 
and the recovery of the holy sepulchre : three 
great events which he supposed to be pre- 
destined to succeed each other. These pas- 
sages, with the assistance of a Carthusian friar, 
he arranged in order, illustrated by poetry, 
and collected into a manuscript volume, to be 
delivered to the Sovereigns. He prepared, at 
the isame time, a long letter, written with his 
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usual fenrour of spirit and simplicity of heart 
It is one of tbose singular compositions whicli 
lay open the visionary part of his character, 
and show the mystic and specniative' reading 
with which he was accustomed to nurtture his 
solemn and soaring imagination. 

In this letter he urged their Majesties to s^ 
on foot a crusade for the deliverance of Jem- 
salem from the power of the unbelievers. He 
entreated them not to reject his presentadyioe 
as extravagant and impracticable, nor to heed 
the discredit that might be cast upoU' it by 
others; reminding them that his great scheme 
of discovery had originally been treated widi 
similar contempt. He avowed in the fullest 
manner his persuasion, that, from his earliest 
infancy, he had been chosen by Heaven for 
the accomplishment of those two great designs; 
the discovery of the New World,- and the 
rescue of the holy sepulchre. For this pur- 
pose, in his tender years, he had been guided 
by a divine impulse to embrace the profession 
of the sea, a mode of life, be observes, which 
inclines a man to inquire into the mysteries of 
nature; and he had been gifted witha omious 
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spirit, to read all kind of chronicles and works 
of philosophy. In meditating upon these, his 
understanding had been opened by the Deity, 
•as with a palpable hand,» so as to discover 
the navigation to the Indies, and he had been 
inflamed with ardour to undertake the enter- 
prise. « Animated by this zeal,» he adds, «I 
came to your Majesties : all who heard of my 
enterprise mocked at it; all the sciences I had 
acquired profited me nothing; seven years did 
I pass in your royal court, disputing the case 
with persons of>great authority and learned in 
all the arts, and in the end they decided that 
all was vain. In your Majesties alone remain* 
edSeuth and constancy. Who will doubt that 
thislight was from the holy scriptures, illumin- 
ing you as well as myself with rays of mar- 
TeUous brightness ?» 

These ideas, so repeatedly, and solemnly, 
and artlessly expres8ed,'by a man of the fervent 
piety of Columbus, show how truly his disco* 
very arose from the working of his own mind, 
and not from information furnished by others. 
Be considered it a divine intimation, and the 
fidfilment of what had been foretold by our 
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Saviour and the prophets. Still he regarded 
it but as a minor event preparatory to the great 
enterprise, the recovery of the holy sepulchre. 
He pronounced it a miracle effected by Heaven, 
to animate himself and others to that holy 
undertaking; and he assured their Majesties 
that, if they had faith in his present as in his 
former proposition, they would assuredly he 
rewarded with equally triumphant success. 
He conjured them not to heed the sneers of 
such as might scoff at him as one unlearned, 
as an ignorant mariner, a worldly man; remind- 
ing them that the Holy Spirit works not merely 
in the learned, but also in the ignorant; nay, 
that it reveals things to come, not merely hy 
rational beings, but by prodigies in animals^ 
and by mystic signs in the air and in th6 
heavens. 

The enterprise here suggested by GolnmbuS) 
however idle and extravagant it may appear in 
the present day, was in unison with the temper = 
of the times, and of the court to which it was 
proposed. The vein of mystic erudition hf 
which it was enforced, likewise, was suited to 
an age when the reveries of the cloister stiO 



1 
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>ntr6lled the operations of the cabinet and 
le camp. The spirit of the crusades had not 
et passed away. In the cause of the church, 
ad at the instigation of its dignitaries, every 
avalier was ready to draw his sword; and 
eligion mingled a glowing and devoted en- 
husiasm with the ordinary excitement of 
irarfare. Ferdinand was a religious bigot; 
ind the devotion of Isabella went as near to 
bigotry as her liberal mind and magnanimous 
tj^t would permit. Both the Sovereigns were 
under the influence of ecclesiastical politicians, 
constantly guiding their enterprises in a direo- 
tibn to redound to the temporal power and 
{lory of the church. The recent conquest of 
Granada had been considered a European 
!:nisade, and had gained to the Sovereigns the 
^ithet of Catholic. It was natural to think of 
extending their sacred victories still further, 
md retaliating upon the infidels their domina- 
ion of Spain and their long triumphs over the 
TOSS. In fact, the Duke of Medina Sidonia 
lad made a recent inroad into Barbary, in 
lie course of which he had taken the city of 
felilla, and his expedition had been pronounc- 
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ed a renewal of the holy wars against the in- 
fidels in Africa. ' 

There was nothing, therefore, in the propo* 
sition of Coliunbus that eould. be regarded as 
preposterous, considering the period and 
circamstances in which it was made, though 
it strongly illustrates his own endiusiastic and 
visionary character. It must be recollecied 
that it was meditated in the courts of thi 
Alhambra, among the splendid remains d 
Moorish grandeur, where, but a few yean 
before, he had beheld the standard of tb |*. 
faith elevated in triumph above the symbob 
of infidelity. It appears to have been the 
offspring of one of those moods of high et 
citement, when, as has been observed, bis soul 
was elevated by the contemplation of bis 
great and glorious office ; when he considered 
himself under divine inspiration, imparting 

' Garibay, Hist. Espana, ].xix,c. 6. Among thecollec* 
tions existin(r in the library of the late Prioce SebastiaO) 
there is a folio which, among^ other things, contains i 
paper or letter, in which is a calculation of the probabk 
expenses of an army of twenty thousand men, for tb 
(Conquest of the holy land. It is dated in iSop or iSio, 
and tlie handwriting appears to be of the same time. 
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3 will of Heaven, and fulfilling the high 
d holy purposes for which he had been 
^destined.' 

Columbus was not singular in this belief; it was en- 
ained by many of his zealous and learned admirers. 
i erudite lapidary, Jayme Ferrer, in the letter written 
lolumbus in i49^9 ^^ ^^ command of the Sovereigns, 
erves : x I see in this a great mystery : the divine and 
Jlible Providence sent the great St Thomas from the 
t into the east, to manifestin India ouirholy and Cathohc 
h; and you, senor, he sent in an opposite direction, from 
east into the west, until you have arrived in the Orient, 
> the extreme part of Upper India, that the people may 
r that which their ancestors neglected of the preach- 
of St Thomas. Thus shall be accomplished what was 
tten, in omnem terram exibit sonus coram. »*** And 
in, « The office which you hold, senor, places you in 
light of an apostle and ambassador of God, |ont by 
divine judgment, to make known his holy name in 
mown lands.* — Letra de Mossen Jayme Ferrer. — Na- 
rete Collection, t. ii, d. 68. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PREPARATIONS OF COLUMBUS FOR A FOURTH 
VOYAGE OF DISCOVERT. 

[i5oi— i5o2.] 

The speculation relative to the recovery of 
the holy sepulchre, held but a temporary, sway 
over the miud of Columbus. His thougbts 
soon returned, with renewed ardour, to their 
wonted channel. He became impatient of 
inaction, and soon conceived a leading object 
for another enterprise of discovery. The 
achievement of Vasco de Gama, of the long- r 
attempted navigation to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, was one of the signal events of the 
day. Pedro Alvarez Cabral, following in his 
track, had made a most successful voyage, and 
returned with his vessels laden widi the 
precious commodities of the East. The riches 
of Calicut were now the theme of everj 
tongue : the trade in diamonds and precious 
stones from the mines of Hind ostan; in pearlSj 
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old, silver, amber, ivory, and porcelain; in 
liken stuffs^ cosdy woods, gums, aromatics, 
nd spices of all kinds. The discoveries of 
le savage regions of the New Worlds as yet 
rought little revenue to Spain ; but this rout^ 
iddenly opened to'the luxurious countries of 
le East, was pouring in immediate wealth 
pon Portugal; 

Columbus was roused to 'emulation by these 
xx>unt8. He now conceived the idea of a 
dyage, in which, with his usual enthusiasm, 
B koped to surpass do|^ merely the discovery 
FTasco de Guna, but even those of his own 
eevions expeditiobs. According to his own 
biervations in his voyage to Paria, and the 
^rts of other navigators, particularly of 
oderigo Basledea, who had pursued the 
one route to a greater distance, it appealed 
at the coast of Terra' Firma stretched far to 
le west. The southern coast of Cuba, which 
9 considered a part of die Asiatic continent, 
retched onwards towards the same point. 
lie currents of the Caribbean sea must pass 
etween those lands. He was persuaded, 
lereforcy that there must be a strait existing 
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somewhere thereabout, ppeoing into tb 
Indian sea. The situation in which he place 
his conjectural strait, was somewhere aboo 
what is at present called the Isthmus c 
Darien.' Could he but discover such 
passage, and thus link the New World b 
had discovered with the opulent orients 
regions of the old, he felt that he shoal 
make a magnificent close to his labours, an 
consummate this great object of his existeoo( 
When Columbus unfolded his plan to tb 
Sovereigns, it was list^ed to with great atteo 
tion. Certain of the royal council, it is saic 
endeavoured to throw difficulties in the vraj 
observing that the various exigencies of tl 
times, and the low state of the royal treasiun 
rendered any new expedition highly inei 
pedient. They intimated also that Golumbv 
ought not to be employed, until his goo 
conduct in His()aniola was satisfactorily estat 
lished by letters, from Ovando. These nai 

' Las Gasas, 1. ii, c. 4* Las Gasas specifies the yicxoii 
ofNombre de Dios as the place. Ba slides had explore 
as far West as that place, and Golumbus probably <^ 
sidered the strait as existing at no £;reat distance bejooti' 
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row-minded snggestions lEailed in their aim: 
Isabella had nmphcit confidence in the integ- 
rity of Columbus. As to the expense, she felt 
diat while furnishing so powerful a fleet and 
iplendid retinue to Ovando, to take possession 
of his government, it would be ungenerous 
and ungrateful to refuse a few ships to the 
discoverer of the New World, to enable him 
lo prosecute his illustrious enterprises. As to 
Ferdinand, his cupidity was aroused at the 
idea of being soon put in possession of a more 
direct and safe route to those countries with 
which the crovni of Portugal was opening so 
hcrative a trade. The project also would 
occupy the Admiral for a considerable time, 
and, while it diverted him from claims of an 
mconvenient nature, would employ his talents 
ina way most beneficial to the crown. However 
die king might doubt his abihties as a legisla- 
tor, he had the highest opinion of his skill and 
judgment as a navigator. If such a strait as 
die one supposed were really in existence, 
Columbus was, of all men in the world, the 
one to discover it. His proposition, therefore, 
was promptly acceded to ; he was authorized 
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to fit oat an armament immediately; and 
repaired to Seville in the aatunm of i5oi,to 
make the necessary preparations* 

Though his substantial enterprise diverted 
his attention from his romantic expeditioaior 
the recovery of the holy sepulchre^ it stiB 
continued to haunt his mind. He left his 
manuscript collection of researches aimong the 
prophecies, in the hands of a devout imr of 
the name of Caspar Gorricio, who assisted to 
complete it. This, Columbus presented to 
the Sovereigns^ accompanied by his eoAst 
siastic letter already mentioned, early m die 
following year. In February^ also, he wrote t 
letter to Pope Alexander VII. In this letter 
he apologizes, on account of indispensabk 
occupations, for not having repaired to Rome, 
according to his original intention, to give as 
account of his grand discoveries. After briefly 
relating them, he adds that his enterprises haJ 
been undertaken with intent of dedicating the 
gains to the recovery of the holy sepulchre. 
He mentions the vow which he had expressed 
in a letter to the Spanish Sovereigns, to 
furnish, within seven years, fifty thousan<i 
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Soot and five thousand borse for the purpose, 
tad another like force within five succeeding 
rearS4 This pious intention, he laments, had 
leen impeded hy the arts of the devil, and he 
'eored^ without divine aid, would be entirely 
vostrated ; as the government granted him in 
lerpetuity had been taken from him. He 
oferms his Holiness of his being about to 
smbark on another voyage, and promises 
lolemnly, on his return, to repair to Rome 
^thout delay, to relate everything by word 
if mouth, as well as to present htm with an 
kcconnt of his Voyages, which he had kept 
Tom the commencement to the present time; 
a the style of the Commentaries of Caesar.' 

It was about this timej also, that he sent his 
etter on the* subject of the sepulchre to the 
Sovereigns, together with the collection of 
prophecies. We have no account of the maun- 
der in which the proposition was received. 
Ferdinand, with all his bigotry, was a shrewd 
and worldly prince. Instead of a chivalrous 
cmsade against Jerusalem, he preferred 

• N«varrete Collec. Viag., i. ii,p, i45. 
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making a pacific arrangement with t 
soldan of Egypt, who had menacec 
struction of the sacred edifice. He dec 
therefore, the learned Peter Martyr, $ 
guished for his historical writings, a 
sador to the soldan, by whom all 
grievances between the two powers 
tisfactorily adjusted, and arrangema 
for the conservation of the holy s( 
and the protection of all Christian 
resorting- to it. 

In the mean time Columbus went 
the preparations for his contemplatec 
though he was able to proceed but 
owing, as Charlevoix intimates, to the 
and delays of Fonseca and his age: 
craved permission to touch at the : 
Hispaniola on his outward voyage, 
plies necessary in so long an ex 
This, however, the Sovereigns forbac 
knew that he had many enemies in d: 
and that the place would be in great 
from the arrival of Ovando, and the 
of Bobadilla. They consented, howc 
he should touch for a short time thei 
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return, by which time they hoped the island 
would be restored to tranquillity. Columbus 
was permitted to take with him in this expe- 
dition, his brother the Adelantado, and his son 
Fernando, then in his fourteenth year. He 
Was also permitted to take two or three per- 
sons learned in Arabic, to serve as interpre- 
ters, in case he should arrive at the dominions 
df the grand khan, or of any other eastern 
prince where that language might be spoken, 
or partially known. In reply to letters rela- 
tive to the ultimate restoration of his rights, 
ind to matters concerning his family, the sove- 
reigns wrote him a letter, dated March i4> 
i5oa, from Valencia de Torre, in which they 
^in solemnly assured him that their capitu- 
lations with him should be fulfilled to the 
letter, and the dignities therein ceded should 
be enjoyed by him^ and his children after him; 
ind if it should be necessary to confirm them 

anew, they would do so, and secure them to 
his son. Beside which, they expressed their 
disposition to bestow further honours and re- 
wards upon himself, his brothers, and his 
children. They entreated him, therefore, to 
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depart in peace and confidence, andt 
all his concerns in Spain to the manai 
of his son Diego.' 

This was the last letter that Goliua 
ceived from the Sovereigns, and the assi 
it contained were as ample and absolai 
could desire. Recent circumstancei 
ever, had apparently rendered him < 
of the future. During the time that he 
in Seville^ previous to his departure, 1 
measures to secure his fame, and prese 
claims of his family, hy placing them 
the guardianship of his native countr 
bad copies of all the letters, grant8,.an< 
leges from the Sovereigns, appointii 
admiral, viceroy, and governor of the 
copied and authenticated before the a 
of Seville. Two sets of these w^re 
cribed, together with his letter to thi 
of Prince Juan, containing a circnmi 
and eloquent vindication of his right 
two letters to the Bank of Saint 6eor 
Oenoa, assigning to it the tenth of hit 



' laa Gasas, Hist. Ind., 1, ii, c. 4- 
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m^s, to be employed io^diminishing the duties 
m qorn s^nd other provisions — a truly bene- 
volent and patriotic donation, intended for 
he relief of the poor of his native city. These 
wo sets of documents he sent by different in- 
lividuals to his friend, Doctor Ni col oOderigo, 
ormerly ambassador from Genoa to the court 
»f Spain, requesting him to preserve them in 
ome safe deposit, and to apprize his son 
)iego of the same. His dissatisfaction at the 
conduct of the Spanish court may have been 
he cause of this precautionary measupe, that 
n appeal to the world, or to posterity, might 
»e in the power of his descendants, in case he 
liould perish in the course of his voyage.* 

* These documents lay unknown in the Oderigo family 
mtil 1670, when Lorenzo Oderigo presented them to the 
;ovemroent of Genoa, and they were deposited in the ar- 
chives. In the disturbances and revolutious of after 
lines, one of these copies was taken to Paris, and the 
>lher disappeared. In 18 16 the latter was discovered in 
lie library of the deceased Count Michel Angelo Gam- 
i>iaso, a senator of Genoa. It was procured by the Ring 
of Sardinia, then sovereign of Genoa, and was given 
Qptothe city of Genoa by him in 1821. A custodia, 
or monument, was erected in that city for its preser- 
vation, consisting of a marble column supporting an 

VOL. in. 3 
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urn, surmounted by a buat of Columbus. The 
ments were deposited in llie urn. These papers 
been' published, together with an historical mem 
Gohimbos, by D. Gio. Battista Spotomo, Profetsorc 
quenc6,etc. in the University of Genoa. 



BOOK XV. 



CHAPTER I. 

DEPARTURE OF COLUMBUS ON HIS FOURTH 
VOYAGE. Rl^FUSED ADMISSfON TO THE 
HARBOUR OF SAN DOMINGO. EXPOSETD 
TO A VIOLENT TEMPEST. 

[l502.] 

On the 9th. of May, 1 5o2, Columbus sailed 
from Cadiz on his fourth and last voyage of 
discovery. His squadron consisted of four 
caravels, the largest of but seventy tons bur- 
den, the smallest of fifty : the crews amounted 
>R all to one hundred and fifty men. With 
tkis little armament, and these slender barks, 
he undertook the search after a strait, which, 
tf found, must conduct him into the most re- 
mote seas, and lead to a complete circumna- 



was DOW about sixty-six years old, I 
stitution, originally vigorous in the e 
had been impaired by hardships an( 
sures in every clime, and by the menta 
ings he had undergone. His frame, • 
powerful and commanding, was crazed 
mities, yet strong and majestic even in it 
His intellectual forces alone retained s 
wonted energy, prompting him, at a p< 
life when most men seek repose, to sail 
with youthful ardour, on the most h 
and adventurous of enterprises. 

In this arduous voyage, however, h 
faithful counsellor, and an intrepid an 
rous coadjutor, in his brother Don Ba 
mew, whilst his younger son Fernando c 
him with his affectionate sympathy. 

Iparnt to annrftciat.e snrh rnmfnrf c frnn 
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anchored on the i3th. Understanding that 
the Portuguese garrison was closely besieged 
in the fortress by the Moors, and ^xposed to 
great peril, the Sovereigns had ordered Co- 
lumbus to touch there, and render all the as- 
sistance in his power. On arriving, he found 
that the siege had been raised, but that the 
governor lay ill, having been wounded in an 
assault. Columbus sent his brother, the Ade- 
lautado, his^son Fernando, and the captains 
of die caravels on shore, to wait upon the go- 
vernor, with expressions of friendship and 
civility, and offers of the services of his squa- 
dron. Their visit and message gave high 
satisfaction, and several cavaliers were sent to 
^t upon the Admiral in return, some of 
whom were rii^atives of his deceased wife, 
Doiia Felippa Muiios. After this exchange of 
civilities, the Admiral made sail on the same 
<lay, and continued his voyage." On the 20th 
of May, he arrived at the Grand Canary, and 
t'emained at that and the adjacent islands for 
^ few days, taking in wood and water. On 

' Hist, del Almirante, c. 88. 
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the evening of the aSth, he took his departure 
for Ike New World. The trade winds were 
so fftvpurable, that thb little squadron swept 
gently on its coarse, without shifting a sail» 
and arrived on the i5th of June at one of the 
Caribhee Islands, called by the natives MaD^ 
tinino.' After stopping here for three days, 
to take in wood and water, and allow the sea- 
men time to wash their clothes, the squadron 
I)assed to the west of the island, and sailed to 
Dominica, about ten leagues distant. From 
hence Columbus continued along the east side 
of the Antilles, to Santa Cms, then along tk 
souith side of Porto Rico, and steered for San 
D^iWigo. This was contrary to the original 
plan of the Admiral, who had intended to steer 
to Jamaica, ^ and from thence to take a depar- 
ture for the continent, to explore its coasts in 
search of the supposed strait. It was contrary 
to the orders of the Sovereigns also, prohibit- 



* Senor Navarrete supposes this island 1K> be the saiM 
at present called iSanta Lucia. From the distance between 
it and Dominica, as stated by Fernando Columbus, it 
was more probably the present Martinica. 

' Hist, del Almirante, c. 88. 
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ig him on his outward voiyage to touch at 
is^paniola. His excvse wasi^ that his principal 
ssael sailed extremely iU, coald not carry »iy 
myfBSf and continually embarrassed and de- 
lyedthe rest oi the squadvon.' He wished, 
lereforo, to exchange it for one o£ the fleet 
^hich had recently conveyed Ovando to his 
ovemmentf or fo purchase some other vessel 
I San Demingo; and^he was persuaded that 
A would not be Uaned for departmg from 
is orders, in a case of such importance to 
be safety aad aiaccess of his expedition. 

It is necessary to state the situation of the 
dand at this moment. Ovando had reached 
Ian Domingo on the i5th of April. He had 
leen received with the accustomed ceremony 
m the shore, by Bobadilla, accompanied by 
he principal inhabitants of the town; He was 
escorted to the fortressy where hie eonamission 
was read in form, in pt'esence of all the 
authorities. The usual oaths were taken, and 
ceremonials observed ; aad the new governor 
ym hailed with great demonstrations of 

* Letter of Goiumb. from Jamaica. Journal of Porras, 
Navarrete, t. i. 
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obedience and satisfaction. Ovando entered 
upon the duties of kis office with coolness 
and prudence; and treated Bobadilla with a 
courtesy totally opposite to the rudeness yfiii 
which the latter had superseded Columbus. 
The emptiness of mere official rank, when 
unsustained by merit, was shown in the case 
of Bobadilla. The moment his authority ym 
at an end, all his importance vanished. El 
found himself a solitary and neglected roan, 
deserted by those whom he had most h- 
voured, and he experienced the wbrthlessness 
of that popularity, which is gained by indulg- 
ing the bad passions of the multitude. Still 
there is no record of any suit having been 
instituted against him ; and Las Gasas, whov^s 
oh the spot, declares that he never heard any 
harsh thing spoken of him by the colonists.* 

The conduct of Roldan and his accomplices, 
however, underwent a strict investigation, 
and many were arrested to be sent to Spain 
for trial. They appeared undismayed, how- 
ever, trusting to the influence of their friends 

' Las Casas, Hist. Ind., libc it, c. 3. 
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in Spain to protect them, and many relying on 
the wellrknovm disposition of the bishop 
Fonseca to favour all who had been in oppo- 
sition to Columbus. 

The fleet which had brought out Orandoy 
was now ready for sea ; and was to take out 
a number of the principal delinquents, and 
many of the idlers and profligates of the 
island. Bobadilla was to embark in the 
principal ship, on board of which he had put 
an immense amount of gold, the revenue 
collected for the crown during his govern- 
ment, and which he confidently expected 
woold atone for all his faults. There was one 
solid mass of virgin gold on board of this ship, 
livhich is famous in the old Spanish chronicles. 
It had been found by a female Indian in a 
Inrook, on the estate of Francisco de Garay 
and Miguel Diaz, and had been taken by 
Bobadilla to send to the King, making the 
owners a suitable compensation. It was said 

to wei^ three thousand six hundred castel- 
hnos.* 
Large quantities of gold were likewise ship- 
] Las Gasas, cap. 5. 
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ped in the fleet, hj the foUownrs of BoJ^b,, 
and' other adrepturers; the wealth gaiiiied hj 
ih» svifCeriags of the unhappy natived. AsaoDg 
the various persons 'who were to sail in the 
principal ship,, was the nnfortimateGiiarioiiex, 
the oace powerful cacique of the Vega. He 
had been con&oed in Fort Conception, eirer 
since his capture after the war of Higney, and 
was now to be sent a captive in chains to 
Spain. In one of the ships, Alonzo SoAchefl 
de Ganrajal, the agent of Golumbos, had put 
four thousand pieces of gold, to be remitted 
to hint ; being part of his property, which 
had either been recently collected, or reco- 
vered from the hands of Bobadilla.* The 
preparations were all made, and the fleet was 
ready to put to sea, when, on the 29th of 
June, the squadron of Columbus arrived at 
the mouth of the river. He immediately sent 
Pedro de Terreros, captain of one of the ca- 
ravels, on shore to wait on Ovando, and 
explain to him that the purpose of his' coming 
was to procure a vessel in exchange for one of 

' hs^» Gasas, cap. 5. 
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lis earavels, vrhich was extremely defective, 
ie requested penhission also to shelter hi& 
ifiadron in the harbour ; as he-apprehended, 
Tom various indications, an approaching 
itono. This request was refused by Ovando* 
Us Casas thinks it probable that he had in- 
structions from the Sovereigns not to admit 
Columbus, and that he was further swayed by 
pmdent considerations, — San Domingo being 
at that moment crowded with the most viru- 
lent enemies of the Admiral, many of them 
in a high state of exasperation, from recent 
proceedings which had taken place against 
diem.< 

When the ungracious refusal of Ovando 
was brought to Columbus, and he found all 
sbelter denied him, he souglit at least to avert 
the danger of the fleet, which was about to 
^. He sent back the officer therefore to 
tile governor, entreating him not to permit 
the fleet to put to sea for several days; as* 
tioring him that there were indubitable signs 
>f an impending tempest. This second re- 

' Las Casas, ubi sup. 
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quest was equally fruitless with the fik*st. The 
weathet*, to an inexperienced eye, was &ir 
and tranquil; * the pilots and seamen were 
impatient to depart. They scoffed at the 
prediction of the Admiral, ridiculing him as 
a false prophet, and they persuaded Ovando 
not to detain the fleet on so unsubstantial a 
pretext. 

It was hard treatment of Columbus, thnsto 
be denied the relief which the state of his 
ships required, and to be excluded in time of 
distress from the very harbour he had disco- 
vered. It would almost seem as though his 
life had been destined to exemplify the ingra- 
titude of mankind. He retired from the river 
full of grief and indignation. His crew mu^ 
mured loudly at being shut out from a port of 
their own nation, where even strangers, under 
similar circumstances, would . be admitted. 
They repined at having embarked with a com- 
mander liable to such treatment ; and antici- 
pated nothing but evil from a voyage, in 
which they were exposed to the dangers of 
the sea, and repulsed from the protection of 
the land. 
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Being confident, from his. observations of 
)se natural phenomena in which he was 
eply skilled, that the anticipated storm 
old not be distant, and expecting it from 
9 . land side, Columbus kept his feeble 
oadron close to the shore, and sought ibr 
:are anchorage in some wild bay or river of 
e island. 

In the mean time, the fleet of Bobadilla set 
il from San Domingo, and stood out confi- 
sntly to sea. Within two days, the predic- 
ts of Columbus were verified. One of 
ose tremendous hurricanes, which some- 
nes sweep thos^ latitudes, had gradually 
thered up. The baleful appeiarance of the 
savens, the v^d look of the ocean, the rising 
urmur of the winds, all gave notice of its 
)proach. The fleet had scarcely reached the 
istem point of Hisipaniola, when the tempest 
nrst over it with awful fury, involving every 
ling in wreck and ruin. The ship on board 
( which were Bobadilla, Roldan, ^nd a 
umber of the most inveterate enemies of 
Columbus, was swallowed up with all its crew, 
iiid with the celebrated mass of gold, and thp 
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principal part of the ill^otten treasure, gain- 
ed by the miseries of the Indians. Many of 
the ships were entirely lost, some reCumedia 
San Domingo in shattered condition,, and«^ 
one was enabled to continue her voyage ti 
Spain. That one, according to Fernando €0* 
lumbu6,was the weakest of the fleet, aad bW 
on board the four thousand pieces of gold, tk' 
property of che Admiral. 

Doling the early part of this stonn, tk 
litde squadron of €oiami>ns had romaiiieJ 
tolendbly well sheltered by the land. On tk 
-second day, the tempest increased in violence} 
and the night coming on wil& unusual daft- 
ness, the ships lost sight of each other, vd 
were separated. The Admiral still kept dose 
to the shore, and sustsuined no damage. Tk 
others, fearful of the land in sndh a dark sai 
boisterous night, ran out for seanroom, vd 
encountered the whole fury of the elemcao. 
For several days they were driven about ^ 
the mercy of wind and wave, fearful eacli 
moment of ^ipwreck, and giving np'CMib 
other as lost. The Adelantado, who ^ov* 
manded that ship, which, as before mentioB- 
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»4j was scarcely sea<«worcliy, jran the most 
Buninent hasard, and nodung but his con- 
Huunate seamanship enabled him to keep her 
ifloat. At length, after varioiis vicissitudes, 
they all arrived safe at Port Hermoso, to the 
wrest of San Domingo. The Adelautado had 
lost his long boat : and all the vessels, with 
the exception of that of the Admiral, had 
sustained more or less injury. When Colum- 
Ims learnt the signal destruction that had 
overwhelmed his enemies, almost before his 
eyes, he was deeply impressed with awe, and 
considered his own preservation as little less 
than miraculous. Both his son Fernando, 
and the veherable historian Las Casas, looked 
upon the event as one of those awful judg- 
ments, which seem at times to deal forth 
tenkporal retribution. They notice the cir- 
cumstance, that while the enemies of the Ad- 
aural were swallowed up by the raging sea, 
the only shij^ of the fleet which was enabled 
to pursue her voyage, and reach her port of 
destination, was the frail bark freighted with 
the property of Columbus. The evil, how- 
ever, in this, as in most circumstances, over- 
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whelmed the innocent as well as the | 
In the same ship with Bobadilla and R* 
perished the captive Guarionex, the i 
tunate cacique of the Vega.* 

' Las Gasas, Hist. Ind. L ii, c. 5. Hist, del Aln 
c. 88. 
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CHAPTER If. 

VOYAGE ALONG THE COAST OF HONDURAS. 

[i5oa.]; 

Fbn seyeral' days: Gbh^bas remained in IVnrt 
Berinoso to repair his vessels, and permit his 
crews to repose and refresh tiiemselves after 
the late tempest. He had scarcely feft this 
Wbotir when he wars obliged tto take shelter 
from another storm in^Hcquemer, or as it Was 
called by the Spanianls, Port Brazil. From 
hence be sailed on the 14th of Jaly, steering 
for Terra Firnra. The weather ftillittg perftfce- 
ly cahn, he was borne away by the cfmri^rrts 
(iQtil he found himseff in the vicinity of some 
'ittle islands near Jamaica,* destitute of springs, 
^t where the seamen obtained a supply of 
^^ by digging hoks in the sand tm the 

The calm continuing, he was swept away to 

* Supposed to be the Morant Keys. 

9' 



scarcely loucaea inere, oowever, wb 
wind sprang up from a fayourable ^ 
and be was enabled to make sail on bis 
ed course. He now stood to the sout 
and after a few days he discovered, on t 
of July, asmallbut elevated island, agrei 
the eye from the variety of trees with v 
was covered. Among these was a gres 
ber of lofty pines, from which circun 
Columbus named it Isla de Pinos. It 
ways, however, retained its Indian. n 
Guanaga,' which has been extended to 
ber of smaller islands that surround it. 
group is within a few leagues of the c 
Honduras,, to the east of the great bay 
of that name. 

The Adelantado, with two launches 
people, landed on the principal island, 
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:epting that their foreheads were narrower. 
9V^hiIe the Adelantado was on shore, he beheld 
a great canoe arriving as from a distant and 
important voyage. He was struck with its 
magnitude and contents. It was eight feet 
¥ride, and as long as a galley, though formed 
of the trunk of a single tree. In the centre 
i?a$ a kind of awning or cabin of palm leaves, 
after the manner of those in the gondolas of 
Tenice, and sufficiently close to exclude both 
suii and rain. Under this sat a cacique with 
liis wives and children. Twenty-five Indians 
rowed the canoe, and it was filled with all 
kinds of articles of the> manufacture and na- 
tural production of the adjacent countries. It 
is supposed that this bark had come from the 
province of Yucatan, which is about forty 
leagues distant from this island. 

The Indians in the canoe appeared to have 
Qo fear of the Spaniards, and readily went 
alongside of the Admiral's caravel. Columbus 
was overjoyed at thus having brought to him 
atonce, without trouble or danger, a collection 
of specimens of all the important articles of 
^Ws part of the New World. He examined, 
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with great curiosity and interest^ the contents 
o£ the canoe. Among yarious utensils and 
weapons similar to those already found among 
the natives^he perceived others of a much su- 
perior kind. There were hatdiets for cutting 
wood, formed not of stone but copper; wooden 
swords, with channels on each side of the 
blade, in which sharp flints were fbrmly fixed 
by cords made of the intestines of fishes; 
being the same kind of sword afterwards 
found among the Mexicans. There were copper 
bells, and other articles of the same metal, 
together with a rude kind of crucible in which 
to melt it; various vessels and utensils neadj 
formed of clay, of marble, and of hard wood; 
sheets and mantles of cotton, worked and dyed 
with various colours; great quantities of cacao, 
a fruit as yet mifknown to the Spaniards, but 
which, as they soon found, the natives held in 
great estimation, using it both as food and 
money. There was a beverage also extracted 
from maize or Indian corn, resembling beer. 
Their provisions consisted of bread made of 
maize, and roots of various kinds, similar to 
those of Hispaniola. From among these ar- 
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ticles, Columbus collected such as were im- 
portant to send as specimens to Spain, giving 
die natives European trinkets in exchange, 
with'which they were highly satisfied. They 
appeared to manifest neither astonishment nor 
alarm when on board of the vessels, and sur- 
rounded by people who must have been so 
strange and wonderful to thenu The women 
wore mantles, with which they wrapped them- 
selves, like the female* Moors of Granada, 
and the men had cloths of cotton around their 
bins. Both sexes appeared more particular 
d)out these coverings,, and to have a quicker 
sense of personal modesty than any Indians 
that Columbus had yet discovered. 

These circumstances, together with the su- 
periority of their implements and manufac- 
tures, were held by the Admiral as indications 
that he was approaching more civilized nations. 
He ei^eavoured to gain particular information 
from these Indians about the surrounding 
cotmtries; but as they spoke a different Ian* 
guage from that of bis interpreters, he could 
^erstand them but imperfectly. They in- 
formed him that they had just arrived from a 
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country, rich, cultivated, and industrious, si- 
tuated to the west. Tbey endeavoured to 
impress him with an idea of the wealth and 
magnificence of the regions, and the people in 
that quarter, and urged him to steer in that 
direction. Well would it have been for (V 
lumbus had he followed their advice. Within 
a day or two he would have arrived at Yucatan; 
the discovery of Mexico and the other opulent 
countries of New Sparn would have necessanly 
followed; the Southern Ocean would have 
been disclosed to him, and a succession of 
splendid discoveries would have shed fresh 
glory on his declining age, instead of its sink- 
ing amidst gloom, neglect, and disappoint- 
ment. 

The Admiral's whole mind, however, was at 
present intent upon discovering the strait. As 
the countries described by the Indians lay to 
the west, he supposed that he could easily visit 
them at some future time , by running with the 
tradewiod along the coast of Cuba, which he 
imagined must continue on^ so as to join them* 
At present he was determined to seek the main 
land, the mountains of which were visible to 
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be south 9 and apparently not many leagues 
istant:' by keeping along it stedfaistly to the 
ast, he must at length arrive to vrhere he 
apposed it to be severed from the coast of 
'aria by an intervening strait; and passing 
[trough this, he should soon make his way to 
le Spice Islands and the richest parts of 
Ddia« ^ 

He was encoui'aged the more to persist in 
is eastern course by information from the 
ndians, that there were many places in that 
iirection which abounded with gold. Much of 
be information which he gathered among these 
keople, was derived from an old man who was 
Qore intelligent than the rest, and appeared to 
^an ancient navigator of these seas. Columbus 
'etained him to serve as a guide along the coast, 
iBd dismissed his companions with many pre- 
sents. 

Leaving the island of Guanaga, he stood 
Southwardly for the main land, and after sailing 
* few leagues, discovered a cape, to which he 
g^ve the name of Caxinas, from its being co- 

' Journal of Porras, Navarrete, t. i. 

'LasCasas, l.ii, c. 20. Letter of Columbus from Jamaica. 
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vered with fruit trees, so called by th^ natives. 
Itis at present knownas Cape Hoiid4»a8« H^re, f 
on. Sunday the 1 4th of August, the Adelantado 
knded with the captains of the caravels and 
many of the seamen, to attend mass, which w» 
solemnly performed under the trees on tk 
sea-shore, according to the pious custom of tk 
Admiral, whenever circumstances would per- 
mit. On the 1 7th, the Adelantado again landed 
at a river about fiften miles from the point, 00 
the bank of which he displayed the bannenof 
Castile, taking possession of ^he country iatbe 
name of their Catholic Majesties; from which 
circumstances he named this the River of Pos- 
session. > 

At this place they found upwards of a bufi* 
dred Indians assembled, laden with bread and 
maize, fish and fowl, vegetables , and fruits of 
various kinds. These they laid down as pre- 
sents before the Adelantado and his party, and 
drew back to a distance without speaking* 
word. The Adelantado commanded that tbere 
should be distributed among them Tarioos 

< Journal of Porras, Navarrete GoUec, t. i. 
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inkets, with which they were well pleased, 
ad appeared the next day in the same place, 
1 greater numbenL^wich still more abundant 
applies of provisidSs. 

The natives of this neighbourhood, and for 
. considerable distance eastward, had higher 
breheads than those of the islands. They were 
>f different languages, and varied from each 
)ther in their decorations. Some were entirely 
[laked ; their bodies marked by means of fire 
wkh the figures of various animals. Some wore 
coverings about the loins; others short cotton 
jerkins without sleeves : some wore tresses of 
hair in front. The chieftains had caps of white 
or coloured cotton. When arrayed for any 
festival, they painted their faces black, or with 
stripes of various colours, or with circles round 
the eyes. The old Indian guide assured the 
Admiral that many of them were cannibals. In 
Itee part ofthe coast the natives had their ears 
bored, and hideously distended ; which caused 
die Spaniards to call that region la Costa de la 
Oreja, or « the Coast of the Ear. » ' 

' Las Casas, lib. ii, c. 31 . Hist, del Almiraute, c. 90. 
VOL III. 10 
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From the River of Possession, Columbus 
proceeded along what is at present called the 
coast of Honduras, beating against contrary 
winds and struggling with currents, which 
swept from the east like the constant stream of 
a river. He often lost in one tack what he had 
laboriously gained in two, frequently making 
but two leagues in a day, and never more than 
five. At night he anchored under the land, 
through fear of proceeding along an unknown 
coast in the dark, but was often forced out to 
sea by the violence of the currents. * In all this 
time he experienced the same kind of weather 
that had prevailed on the coast of Hispaniola, 
and had attended him more or less for upwards 
of sixty days. There was, he says, almost an 
incessant tempest of the heavens, with heavy 
rains, and such thunder and lightning, that it 
seemed as if the end of the world was at hand. 
Those who know any thing oflljiB. drenching 
rains, and llie rending thunder of the tropics, 
will not think his description of the storms he 
endured exaggerated. His vessels were strained 

' Hisi. del Almirante, c. 91. 
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I their seams opened; the sails and rigg* 
ire rent, and the provisions were damaged 
i rain and by the leakage. The sailors 
exhausted with labour, and harassed with 
. They many times confessed their sins 
h other, and prepared for death, a I have 
many tempests, w says Columbus, » but 
;o violent or of such long duration, w He 
;s to the whole series of storms whicWie 
xperienced for upwards of two months, 
he had been refused shelter at San Do- 
). During a great part of this time, he had 
ed extremely from the gout, aggravated 
s watchfulness and anxiety. His illness 
Dt prevent his attending to his duties ; he 
. small cabin or chamber constructed on 
ern, from whence, even when confined to 
3d, he could keep a look out and regulate 
liling of the ships. Many times he was so 
at he thought his end approaching. His 
»us mind was distressed about his brother 
Adelantado, whom he had persuaded 
ist his will to come on this expedition , and 
was in the worst vessel of the squadron, 
amented also having brought with him his 
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After sailing about sixty-two leagues alo 
this coast, being greatly in want of wood a 
water, the squadron anchored, on the i6th 
September, near a copious river, up which 1 
boats were sent to procure the requisite si 
plies. As they were returning to the sh 
there was a sudden sjvelling of the sea, whi 
rushing in and encountering the rapid cum 
of the river, caused a violent commotion, 
which one of the boats was swallowed up, a 
all on board perished. This melancholy evi 
had k gloomy effect upon the crews^ alret 
dispirited and care-worn from the hardsb 
they had endured, and Columbus, shar 
their dejection, gave the stream the sinis 
name of El Rio del Desastro, or the river 
Disaster. * 

Leaving this unlucky neighbourhood, tl 
continued for several days along the coi 
until finding both his ships and his peo 
nearly disabled by the buffetings of the te 
pests they had experienced, Columbus, od 
25th of September, cast anchor betweei 

' Las Gasas, 1. ii, c. 31. Hist, del Almirante, c. 
Journal of Porras. 
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small island and the main land, in what ap- 
peared to be a most commodious and delight- 
ful situation. The island was covered with 
groves of palm trees, cocoa-nut trees, jbananas, 
and a delicate and fragrant fruit which the Ad- 
miral continually mistook for the mirabolane 
of the East Indies. The fruits and flowers, and 
odoriferous shrubs of the island sent forth the 
most grateful perfumes, so that Columbus gave 
it the name of La Huerta, or The Garden. It 
was called by the natives Quiribiri. Imme- 
diately opposite^ at a short league's distance, 
was an Indian village, named Cariari, situated 
on the bank of a beautiful river. The country 
aN>und was fresh and verdant, finely diversified 
by noble hills and forests, with trees of such 
height, that Las Casas says they appeared to 
reach the skies. 

When the inhabitants beheld the ships, they 
gathered together on the coast, armed with 
bows and arrows, war-clubs and lances, and 
prepared to defend their shores. The Spa- 
luards, however, made no attempt to land dur- 
ing that or the succeeding day, but remained 
quietly on board repairing the ships, airing and 
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drying the damaged provisions, or reposing 
from the fetigues of the voyage. When the 
savages perceived that these wonderful beings, 
who had arrived in this strange manner on 
their coast, were perfectly pacific, and made 
no movement to molest them^ their hostility 
ceased, and curiosity began to predominate. 
They made various pacific signals, wavin^f 
their mantles like banners^ and inviting the 
Spaniards to land. Growing still more bold, 
they swam to the ships, bringing off mandeff 
and tunics of cotton^ and ornaments of the ia* 
ferior sort of gold, called guanin, which they 
wore about their necks. These they offered 
to the Spaniards* The Admiral, however, for* 
bade all traffic, making them presents, bat 
taking nothing in exchange, wishiiig to impress 
them with a favourable idea of the liberality 
and disinterestedness of the white men. Hie 
pride of the savages was touched at the refusal 
of their proffered gifts, and this supposed 
contempt for their manufactures and produc* 
tions. They endeavoured to retaliate, by pre* 
tending like indifference* On returning to 
shore they tied together all the European 
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deles which had been given them; withom 
ttaining the least trifle, and left them lying 
1 the strand, where the Spaniards found them 
[i a subsequent day. 

Finding that the strangers still declined to 
Ome on shore, the natives tried in every way 
> gain their confidence, and to dispel the 
istrdst which their hostile demonstrations 
night haYe cached; A boat approaching the 
b<>re cautiously one day, in quest of some safe 
)kice to procure water, an ancient Indian, of 
reaerable demeanour, issued from among the 
tra^, bearing a white banner on the end of a 
staff, in signal of peace, and leading two girls, 
one about fourteen years of age, the other 
about eight, having jewels of guanin abous 
their decks* These he brought to the boat 
aAd delivered to the Spaniards, making signs 
that they were to be detained as hostages while 
the strangers should be on shore. Upon this 
the Spaniards sallied forthwith confidence and 
filled their water-casks, the Indians remaining 
at a distance, and observing the strictest care, 
lather by word nor movement to cause any 
new distrust. When the boats were about to 
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return to the ships, the old Indian mad 
that the yoang girls should be taken on 
nor would he admit of any denial. On 
ing the ships the girls showed no signs < 
or alarm, though surrounded by what t 
must haye been such uncouth and fori] 
beings. Columbus was cai'eful that th< 
dence thus placed in him should not b 
ed. After feasting the young femah 
ordering them to be clothed and adom< 
various ornaments, he sent them on 
The night, however^ had fallen, and th 
was deserted. They had to return to tl 
where they remained all night und 
careful protection of the Admiral. . Tl 
morning he restored them to their f 
The old Indian received them with jc 
manifested a grateful sense of the kind 
ment they bad experienced. In the e^ 
however, when the boats went on sho 
young girls appeared, accompanied by 
titude of their friends, and returned 
presents they had received, nor could t 
prevailed upon to retain any of them, all 
they must have been precious in their e 
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greatly was the pride of these savages piqued 
at having their gifts refused. 

On the folloviring day, as the Adelantado ap 
proached the shore, tvsro of the principal in- 
habitants, entering the water, took him out of 
the boat in their arms, and carrying him to 
land, seated him with great ceremony on a 
grassy bank. Don Bartholomew endeavoured 
to collect information from them respecting 
the country, and ordered the notary of the 
squadron to write down their replies. The 
latter immediately prepared pen , ink , and 
paper, and proceeded to write ; but no sooner 
did the Indians behold this strange' and mys-' 
terious process, than, mistaking it for some 
necromantic spell, intended to be wrought 
apon them, they fled with terror. After some 
time they returned, cautiously scattering a 
fragrant powder in the air, and burning some 
of it in such a direction, that the smoke should 
be borne towards the Spaniards by the wind. 
This was apparently intended to counteract 
any baleful spell, for they regarded the stran- 
gers as beings of a mysterious and supernatural 
order. 
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The sailors looked upon these counter- 
charms of the Indians with equal distrust, 
and apprehended something of magic; nay, 
Fernando Columbus, who was present, and 
records the scene, appears to doubt whether 
these Indians were not versed in sorcery, and 
thus led to suspect it in others. * 

Indeed, not to conceal a foible, which was 
more characteristic of the superstition of the 
age than of the man, Columbus himself en- 
tertained an idea of the kind, and assures the 
Sovereigns, in his letter from Jamaica, that 
the people of Cariari and its vicinity are great 
enchanters, and he intimates that the two In- 
dian girls who had visited his ship had magic 
powder concealed about their persons. He 
adds that the sailors attributed all the delays 
and hardships which they experienced on that 
coast to their being under the influence of 
some evil spell, worked by the witchcraft of 
the natives, and that they still remained in that 
belief. * 

For several days the squadron remained at 

' Hist, del Almirante, cap. 91. 
' Letter from Jamaica. 
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duf pbce^ dnring wUch tiiii« the thipi were 
exaoMfied mmd repaired^ mad die crew« enjoyed 
rep<we md dbe recreacioo of the lainL The 
Adehmfado^ with a band of armed meo, made 
eicurtkMM iw fhore to collect informatioii. 
There was no pore (jold to be mec-witfa here, 
aH dieir ornaments were of gnanin'; hut the 
mauwe$ assured the Adelantado, that in pro- 
ceeding adong the coast, the ships would soon 
arrire at a coantrj where gold was in great 
abundance* 

In eiamining one of the Tillages, the Adelan- 
lado found, in a large house, several sepol- 
ehres. One contained a human body embalm- 
ed : in another, there were two bodies wxapped 
m cotton^ and so preserved as to be free from 
aay disagreeable odour. They were adorned 
with the ornaments which had been most 
precious to tliem when living; and the sepol- 
dires were decorated with rude carvings and 
paintings representing various animals, and, 
fometimes, what appeared to be intended for 
portraits of the deceased. < Throughout most 



' La0C«iSft,Lii,c, 3f« UiiC del Almiraiite, c. 91 
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of the savage tribes, there appears to have 
been gre^t veneration for the dead, and an 
anxiety to preserve their remains undisturbed. 

When about to sail, Columbus, seized seven 
of the people, two of whom, apparently the 
most intelligent, he selected to serve as guides; 
the rest he suffered to depart. His late guide 
he had dismissed with presents at Gape Gracias 
a Dios. The inhabitants of Cariari manifested 
unusual sensibility at this seizure of their 
countrymen. They thronged the shore, and 
sent off four of their principal men with 
presents to the ships, imploring the release of 
the prisoners. 

The Admiral assured them that he only took 
their companions as guides, for a short dis- 
tance along the coast, and would restore them 
soon in safety to their homes. He ordered 
various presents to be given to the ambassa- 
dors ; but neither his promises nor gifts could 
soothe the grief and apprehension of the na- 
tives, at beholding their friends carried away 
by beings of whom they had such mysterious 
apprehensions. ' 

< Las Gasa8,l.ii,c. ai. Hist, del Almirante, c. 91. Let- 
ter of Columbus from Jamaica. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VOYAGE ALONG COSTA RICA. SPECULATIONS 
CONCERNING THE ISTHMUS AT VERAGUA. 

[l502.] 

On the 5th of October, the squadron departed 
from Cariari, and sailed along what is at pre- 
sent called Costa Rica (or the Rich Coast), 
from the gold and silver mines found in after 
years among its mountains. After sailing 
about twenty-two leagues, the ships anchored 
in a great bay, about six leagues in length and 
three in breadth, full of islands, with channels 
opening between them, so as to present three 
or four entrances. This bay was called by 
the natives Caribaro, ' and had been pointed 
out by the natives of Cariari as plentiful in 

gold. 
The islands were beautifully verdant, and 

' In some English maps this bay is called Almirante, 
(^r Carnabaco Bay. The channel by which Golumbns en- 
tered 18 gtill called Boca del Almirante, or the Mouth of 
tHe Admiral. 
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covered with groves which sent forth the 
fragrance of fruits and flowers. The channels 
between them were so deep and free from 
rocks, that the ships sailed along them, as if 
they had been canals in the street^ of a city, 
the spars and rigging brushing the over-bang- 
ing branches of the trees. After anchoring, 
the boats landed on one of the islands, whm 
they found twenty canoes. The people were 
on shore among the trees. Being encouraged 
by the Indians of Cariari, who accompanied 
the Spaniards, they soon advanced with cdnfi- 
dence. Here, for the first time on this coast, 
the Spaniards met with specimens of pure 
gold. * The natives had large plates of it 
suspended round their necks by cotton cords; 
they had ornaments likewise of guanin, rudely 
shaped like eagles. One of them exchanged 
a plate of gold, equal in value to ten ducats, 
for three hawks'-bells. 

On the following day, the boats proceeded 
to the main land at the bottom of the bay. 
The country around was high and rough, and 

Journal of Porras, Navarette, t. i. 
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the villages were generally perched on the 
heights. They met with ten canoes of In- 
dians, their heads decorated with garlands of 
flowers, and coronets formed of the claws of 
beasts and the quills of birds;' most of them 
Ittd plates of gold about their necks, but re- 
fused to part with them. The Spaniards 
{(rought two of them to the Admiral to serve 
as guides. One had a plate of pure gold 
worth fourteen ducats, another an eagle worth 
twenty-two ducats. Seeing the great value 
which the strangers set upon this metal, they 
assured them it was to be had in abundance 
within the distance of two days' journey; and 
mentioned various places along the coast, 
from whence it was procured, particularly 
Veragua, which was about twenty-five leagues 
distant. ^ 

The cupidity of the Spaniards was greatly 
excited by the sight of the gold, which seemed 
10 plentiful among these Indians. They 
would gladly have remained to barter, but the 
Admiral discouraged all disposition of the kind. 

' P. Martyr, decad. 3, 1. iv. 

' GoIambas*8 Letter from Jamaica. 

10. 
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He barely sought to collect specimeDs atid m- 
fotrnation of the riches of the cotintry, and 
then pressed forward in quest of the great 
object of his enterprise, the imaginary strait 

Sailing on the 1 7th of October^ from das 
bay, or rather gulf, he began to coast t^ 
region of reputed wealth, since called tbe 
Ckiast of Veragua ; and after sailing about 
twelve leagues, arrived at a largcf river, wfaich 
his son Fernando calls the Gnaig. Here, oa 
the boats being sent to land, about two huiid*> 
red Indians appeared on the shore^ armed with 
clcibs, lances, and swords of palm wood. The 
forests echoed with the sound of wooden 
drums, and the blasts of conch shells, their 
usual war signals. They rushed into the sea 
up to their waists, brandishing their ^eaponS) 
and splashed the water at the Spaniards in 
token of defiance. They were soon pacified 
by gentle signs, and by the intervention of dK 
interpreters ; and willingly exchanged their o^ 
naments with the Spaniards, giving ^eventeea 
plates of gold, worth one hundred and fifty 
ducats, for a few toys and trifles. 

When the Spaniards returned the next day 
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to renew their traffic^ they found the Indians 
relapsed into their hostility, sounding their 
drums and shells, and rushing forward to 
attack the boats. An arrow from a cross-bow, 
which wounded one of them in the arm, 
checked their fury, but on the discharge of a 
cannon, they fled with terror, thinking the 
thunder of the heavens was falling upon them. 
Four of the Spaniards sprang on shore, pursu^ 
ing and calling after them. They threw down 
their weapons, and came, awe*struck and 
gentle as lambs, towards the strangers, bring* 
ing three plates of gold, and meekly and 
thankfully receiving whatever was given to 
them in exchange. 

Continuing along the coast, the Admiral an- 
chored in the mouth of another river called 
die Gatiba. Here likewise a warlike alarm 
attended their arrival, and the sound of drumi» 
lad conchs from among the forests gave no- 
tice that the warriors were assembling. A ca- 
Qoe shortly after came off with two Indians to 
demand who were these strange people, that 
W come upon their coast, and what they 
banted. After exchanging a few words with 
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the interpreters, they entered the Admiral's 
ship with fearless confidence, and being sa- 
tisfied of the friendly intentions of the stran- 
gers, returned to their cacique with a favour- 
able report. The boats landed, and the Spa- 
niards were kindly received by the cacique. 
He was naked like his subjects, nor was he 
distinguished in any way from them, except 
by the great deference with which he was 
treated, and by a trifling attention paid to his 
personal comfort, being protected by an im- 
mense leaf from a shower of rain that was 
falling. He had a large plate of gold, which 
he readily gave in exchange, and permitted 
his people to do the same. Nineteen plates 
of pure gold were procured at this place. 
Here, for the first time in the New World, the 
Spaniards met with signs of solid architecture, 
finding a great mass of stucco, formed of stone 
and lime, a piece of which was retained by 
-the Admiral as a specimen, ' considering it an 
indication of his approach to countries where 
the arts were in a higher state of cultivation. 

< Hist, del Almirante, cap. 92. 
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He had intended to visit other riyers along 
this coast, but the wind coming on to blow 
freshly, he ran before it, passing in sight of 
fiye towns, where his interpreters assured him 
he might procure great quantities of gold. 
One they pointed out as Yeragua, which has 
since given its name to the whole province. 
Here, they said, were the richest mines, and 
here most of the plates of gold were fabricated. 
On the following day, they arrived opposite a 
YiUage called Cubiga, and here Columbus was 
informed that the cotmtry of gold terminated. * 
He resolved not to return to explore it, consi- 
dering it as discovered, and its mines secured 
to the crown, and being anxious to arrive at 
the supposed strait which he flattered himself 
could be at no great distance. 

In fact, during his whole voyage along the 
coast Columbus had been under the influence 
of one of his frequent delusions. From the 
bidians whom he had met with at the island 
of Guanaja, and who had just arrived from 
Yucatan, he had received accounts of some 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 93. 
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great, and, as far as he could understand, 
civilized nation in the interior. This intima- 
tion had been corroborated, as he imagined) 
by the various tribes with which he had since 
communicated. In a letter which he sub- 
sequently wrote to the Sovereigns, he infoms 
them that all the Indians of this coast concurred 
in extolling the magnificence of the country 
of Ciguare, situated at ten days, journey, by 
land, to the west. The people of that region 
wore crowns, and bracelets, and anklets of 
gold, and garments embroidered with it. They 
used it for all their domestic purposes, even 
to the ornamenting and embossing of their 
seats and tables. On being shown coral, the 
Indians declared that the women of Ciguare 
wore bands of it about their heads and necks. 
Pepper and other spices being shown them, 
were equally said to abound there. They 
described it as a country of commerce, with 
great fairs and sea-ports, in which ships arriv- 
ed armed with cannon. The people were 
warlike also, armed like the Spaniards with 
swords, bucklers, cuirasses, and cross-bows, • 
and they were mounted on horses. Above 
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Mi Columbus understood from them that the 
iea continued round to Giguare, and that ten 
Jays beyond it was the Ganges. 

These may have been vague and wandering 
rumours concerning the distant kingdoms of 
Mexico and Peru, and many of the details may 
have been filled up by the imagination of 
Golumbus. They made, however, a strong 
impression on his mind. He supposed that 
Ciguare must be some province belonging to 
the grand khan, or some other eastern poten- 
tate, and as the sea reached it, he concluded it 
was on the opposite side of a peninsula : bear- 
ing the same position with respect to Yeragua 
Aat Fontarabia does with Tortosa in Spain^ 
or Pisa with Venice in Italy. By proceeding 
further eastward, therefore, he must soon ar- 
rive at a strait, like that of Gibraltar, through 
which he could pass into another sea, and visit 
this country of Giguare, and, of course, arrive 
at the banks of the Ganges. He accounted for 
the circumstance of his having arrived so near 
to that river, fay the idea which he had long 
entertained, that geographers were mistaken 
as to the circumference of the globe; that it 
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was smaller than was genendly imagined, and 
thHt a degree of the equinoctial line was but 
fifty-six miles and two-thirds. ' 

With these ideas Columbus determined to 
press forward, leading the rich country of 
Veragua unexplored. Nothing could evince 
more clearly his generous ambition, than hm^ 
rying in this brief manner along a coast where 
wealth was to be gathered at every step, for 
the purpose of seeking a strait which, how- 
ever it might produce vast benefit to mankind, 
could yield little else to himself than the glory 
of the discovery. 

< Letter of Columbus from Jamaica. Navarrete Collect 
t. i. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DISCOVERY OF PUEIiTO BELLO AND EL RETRETE. 
COLUMBUS ABANDONS THE SEARCH AFTER THE 
STRAIT. 

[l502.] 

On the sd of November, the squadron an- 
chored in a spacious and commodious harbour, 
where the vessels could approach close to the 
shore without danger. It was surrounded by 
an elevated and beautiful country; not covered 
with thick forests, but open and cultivated, 
with houses within bowshot of each other, 
surrounded by fruit-trees, groves of palms, 
9nd fields jHttllucing maize, vegetables, and 
the delicidds^b-pine-apple, so that the whole 
lieighbourhood had the mingled appearance 
of orchard and garden. Columbus was so 
pleased with the excellence of the harbour, 
dnd the sweetness of the surrounding country, 
that he gave it t|ie name of Puerto Bello. ' It 

< Las Gasas, L ii, c. a3. Hist, del Almirante. 
VOL. III. II 
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is one of the few places along this coast 
which retain the appellation given by the 
illustrious discoverer. It is to be regretted 
that they have so generally been discontinued, 
as they were so often records of his feelings, 
and of circumstances which attended the 
discovery. 

For seven days they were detained in this 
port by heavy rain and stormy weather. The 
nativies repaired from all quarters in their 
canoes, bringing fruits and vegetables tind 
balls of cotton, bat there was no longer 
gold offered in traffic. The ctcique, and 
seven of his principal chieftains, had small 
plates of gold hanging in their noses, but 
the rest of the natives appear to have been 
destitute of all ornaments of the^ Jund. They 
were generally naked and nHp|^ i^6<t; the 
cacique alone was painted bi^H^ 

Sailing hence on the gi^ of November, they 
proceeded eight leagues' to the eastward, to 
the point since known as Nombre de Dios; 
but being driven back for some distance, they 

< P. Mad^, d/>oad. 3, 1, iv. 
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anchored id a l^rboor in the vicinity of three 
small islands. These, with the adjacent coun* 
try of the main land, were cultivated with 
fields of Indian corn, and various fruit& and 
vegetaJbles, from whence Columbus called the 
harbour Puerto de Bastimentos, or Port of 

• 

Provisions. Here they remained until the 
23rd, endeavouring to repair their vessek, 
which le^ed excessively. They were pierced 
in all parts by the teredo which abounds in 
the tropical seas. They are of the size of 
a man's finger, and bore through the stoutest 
planks and timbers, and soon destroy any 
vessels that are not well coppered. After 
leaving this port, they touched at another 
called Guiga, where above three hundred 6f 
the natives appeared on the shoxe, some 
with provisions^ «nd some with golden or- 
namentft, whtch tBey offered in barter. 
Withcmt maluBg any stay, however, the Ad* 
mtrai urged his way forward ; but rough and 
adverse winds again obliged him to take 
belter in a small port, with a narrow entrance, 
not above twenty paces wide, beset on each 
side with reefs of rocks, the points^of which 
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rose above the surfece. Within, there was doi 
room for more than five or six ships ; yet th( 
port was so deep, that they had no gooc 
anchorage unless they approached near en* 
ough to the land for a man to leap on shore. 
From the smallness of the harhour, Golum- 

• 

bus gave it the name of El Retrete^ or Th( 
Cabinet. He had been betrayed into this in- 
convenient and dangerous port by the misre 
presentations of the seamen sent to examint 
it, who were always glad to come to anchor 
and have communication with the shore.' 

The adjacent country was level hnd verdast 
covered with herbage, but with few trees. Hw 
port was infested with alligators, which baskec 
in the sunshine oh the beach, filling the aii 
with a powerful and musky odour. The] 
were timorous, and fled on being attacked, boi 
the Indians affirmed that^if they found a man 
sleeping on the shore they would seize and 
drag him into the water. These alligatois 
Columbus pronounced to be the same as tk 
crocodiles of the Nile, For nine days -the 

* Las Gasas, 1. ii, cap. 23. Hist, del Almirante,.c. pi* 
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sqaadrbn was detained in this port^ by tem- 
pestuous weather. The natives, ^of this place 
were tallj^ well proportioned, and graceful; 
they were of gentle and friendly manners, and 
brought whatever they possessed to exchange 
for European trinkets. 

> As long as the Admiral had control over the 
actions of his people^ the Indians were treated 
with justice and kindness, aiid every thing 
went on amic^ibly. The vicinity^ of the ships 
to land, however, enabled the seamen to get 
on shore in the night without license, l^be 
natives received them in their dwellings with 
their accustomed hospitality; but the rougn 
adventurers, * instigated by avarice and lust, 
soon committed excesses that roused their ge- 
nerous hosts to revenge i Every night there 
were brawls and fights on shore, and blood was 
shed on both sides. The number of the In- 
dians daily augmented by arrivals from the in- 
terior. They became more powerful and 
daring as they became more exasperated; and 
seeing that the vessels lay close to the shore, 
approached in a great multitude to attack 
them. 
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The Admiral thought at first to disperse 
them by di^^ntrging cannon without ball^ but 
they were "not intimidated by the sound, re- 
garding it as a kind of harmless diunder. They 
replied to it by yells and bowlings, beating 
their lances and clubs against the trees and 
bushea in furious menace. The situation of 
the ships so close >Co the shore exposed them 
to assaults, and made the hostility of the na- 
tives unusually formidable. Columbus or- 
dered a shot or two, therefore, to be discharged 
aniQng them. When they saw the havoe made 
by this tremendous artillery, they fled in terror, 
and offeriftd no further hostility*.^ 

The continuance of stormy winds from the 
east and the north-east, in addition to the coor 
stant opposition of the curi*ents, disheartened 
the companions of Golumbus,^ and they began 
to murmur against any further prosecutioa of 
the voyage. The seamen thought that some 
hostile spell was operating, and the com- 
manders remonstrated against attenapling ta 

* LasGasas, 1. it, eap aS. Bist. del Almirante, cap. 99. 
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fovce tbeir >^ay in spke of the etements, with 
il»p& crazed and worm-eaten, aaad continually 
in need of repair. Few of his companione 
could sympaAiize with Columbus in hig seal 
for mere discovery, Tiey were actuated by 
more gainfal motives, and looked back with 
regret on the rich coast they l^d 1^ behind, 
to go in search of-an imaginary strait. It is 
I>robable ^lat Columbus himself began to 
doubt the object of his enterprise. If he knew 
the details of the recent voyage of Bas tides, 
he must have been aware that he had arrived 
tram an opposite quarter to about the place 
where that navigator^s exploring voyage from 
the east had terminated; consequently that 
there was but little probability of the existence 
of the strait he had imagined. ' 

' It appears to me doubtful whether Columbus was 
acquainted with the exact particulars of that voyage, as 
they could scarcely have reackedtSpain previously to his 
waiting. JBastides had been j^ized in Qispaniola by Bo* 
badilla, and was on board of tliat very fleet which was 
Vnrecked at the time that Golumbos arrived off San Do- 
mingo. He. escaped the fate that attended most of his 
c»>mpanion&) and returned to Spain, where he wasrewarded 
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At all events he determiiied to relinquish 
the further prosecution of his voyage eastward 
for the present^ and to return to the coast of 
Veragua, to search for those mines of which 
he had heard so much, and seen so many in*- 
dications. Should they prove equal to . his 
hopes, h^ would have wherewitlial to return 
to Spain in triumph, and silence the reproaches 
of his enemies, even though he should fail in 
the leading object of his expedition. 

Here, then, ended the lofty anticipations 
which had elevated Columbus above all mer- 
cenary interests; which had made him regard- 
less of hardships aud peri]8,^nd hevd given an 
heroic character to the 'early part of this 
voyage.- It i^ true, he had been in pursuit of 
a mere chimera^ but it was the chimera of a 
splendid imagination, and a penetrating judg- 

by the Sovereigns for His enterprise. ThougK some of 
his seamen had reached Spain previous Vo the saiHng of 
Columbus^ and had'(pven«'general idea of the voyage, it 
is doubtfal whether he had transmitted his papers' and 
charts. Porras, in hbjonmal of the voyage of Coloni- 
bus, states that they arrived at the pface where the disco- 
veries of Bastides terminated ; but this information he may 
have obtained subsequently at San Domingo. 
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ment. If he was disappointed in his expecta- 
tion of finding a strait through the Isthmus of 
Darien, it was because nature herself had been 
disappointed, for she appears to have attempt- 
ed to make one, but to have attempted it in 
Tain. 



r 
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CHAPTER VL 

RETURN TO VERA6UA. THE ADELANTADO 
EXPLORES THE COUNTRY. 

« 

On the 5 th of December, Columbus s^edl 
from El Retrete^ and relinqui^ng his course 
to the east, returned westward, in search oi 
the gold mines of Yeragiia. On the sain€ 
evening he anchored in Puerto Rello, atoul 
ten leagues distant; from whence departing on 
the succeeding day, the wind suddenly veered 
to the west, and began to blow directly adverse 
to the new course he had adopted. For three 
months he had been longing in vain for such i 
wind, and now it came merely to contradict 
him. Here was a temptation to resume his 
route to the east, but he did not dare to trosl 
to the continuance of the wind, which, in these 
parts, appeared but seldom to blow from thai 
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quarter. He re&olved, therefore, to keep on 
ia the present direction, trusting that the 
breeze would soon change again to the east- 
ward. 

In a little while the wind began to blow with 
dreadful violence, and to shift about, in such 
a manner as to baffle all seamanship. Unable 
to reach Veragua, the ships were obliged to 
pat back to Puerto Bello, arid when they would 
feaVe entered that harbour, a sudden veering 
of the gale drove them from the land. For 
nine days they were Hown and tossed about,^ 
at the merey of a furious tepipest, in an un- 
known sea, and often exposed to the awfdl 
perils of a lee-shore. It is wonderful that such 
open vessels, so crazed and decayed, could out- 
live such a commotion of the elements. No 
t¥here is a storm so awful as between the tro- 
pics. The sea, according to the description of 
C^umbus> boiled at times like a cauldron; at 
Other times it ran in mountain waves, covered 
with foam. At night the raging billows re- 
sembled great surges of flame, owing to those 
himinous particles which cover the surface 
of the water in the se seas, and throughout the 
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whole course of the gulF stream. For one day 
and night the heavens glowed as a furnace 
with the incessant flashes of lightning ; white 
the loud claps of thunder were often mistake 
by the affrighted mariners for signal guns of 
distress from their foundering companions. 
During the whole time^ says GolumbHS^ it 
poured down from the skies^ not rain, but as 
it were a second deluge. The seamen were 
almost drowned in their open vessels. Haggard 
with toil and affright, some gave them^ves 
over for lost ; they confessed their sins to each 
other according to the rites of the Catholic 
religion, and prepared themselves for dekth ; 
many, in their desperation, called upon death 
as a welcome relief from such overwhelming 
horrors. 

In the midst of this wild tumult of the ele- 
ments, they beheld a new object of alarm« 
The ocean in one place became strangely 
agitated. The water was whirled up 
into a kind of pyramid or cone, while a 
livid cloud, tapering to a point, bent doym to 
meet it. Joining together, they formed a vast 
column, which rapidly approached the ships 
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spinning along the surface of the deep, and 
drawing up the waters with a rushing sound. 
The affrighted mariners, when they beheld 
this water-spout advancing towards them, de- 
spaired of all human means to avert it, and 
began to repeat passages from St John the 
Evangelist. The water-spout passed close by 
the ships without injuring them, and the trem- 
bling mariners attributed their escape to the 
miraculous efficacy of their quotations^from 
the Scriptures. ' 

In this same night, they lost sight of one of 
the caravels, and for three dark and stormy 
days .they gave it up for lost. At length, to 
their great relief, it rejoined the squadron, 
having lost its boat, and been obliged to cut 
its cable, in an attempt to anchor on a boister- 
ous coast, and< having since been driven to and 
fro by the storm. For one or two days, there 
was an interval of calm, and the tempest-tost 
mariners had time to breathe. They looked 
upon this tranquillity, however, as deceitful^ 
and, in their gloomy mood, beheld every thing 

' Las Gasas, 1. ii, c. a4- Hi*^* ^^1 Almirante, c. 94. 
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with a doubtful and 4toreboding eye. Great 
numbers of sharks, so abundant and rayenom 
in these latitudes, were seen about the ships. 
This was construed into an evil omen; for 
among the superstitions of the seas, it is be- 
lieved that these voracious fish can smell dead 
bodies at a distance; that they have a kind of 
presentiment of their prey; and keep about 
vessels which have sick persons on board, 4V 
which are in danger of be^g wrecked^ 8e<» 
veral of these fish they caught, using hufi 
hooks fastened to chains, and sometimes bailed 
merely with a piece of coloured cloth. Frott 
the maw of one they took out a living tortoise; 
from that of another the head of a shark, rs- 
cently thrown from one of the ships. Such ii 
the indiscriminate voracity of these terrors sf 
the ocean. Notwithstanding their superstidooi 
fancies, the seamen were glad to use a paittf 
these sharks for food, being very short of pr» 
visions. The length of the voyage had coa* 
sumed the greater part of their sea stores; thi 
heat and humidity of the climate, and the leak 
age of the ships, had damaged the remainder, 
and their biscuit was so filled with worms, tbac. 
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90t¥rit]^standiDg their hunger, they were ohli- 
ged to eat it ia the dark, lest their stomachs 
should revolt at' its appearance. * 

At length, cm die 1 7 th, tbey were enaUed to 
enter a port resembling a great canal, where 
they enjoyed three days of repose. The na- 
tives of .this vicinity i)uilt their cabins in trees, 
<^n <stakes oc poles laid from one branch to 
anotbrer. The jS^niards supposed this to he 
dm>Uigh:tbefear of wild beasts, or of surprisaU 
from i»ea^;)ahouring triJbes; the dilQFerent nations 
of these jcoasts being extremely hostile to one 
anothifir. It may have be^i a precautioaagiainst 
inuodatioQfiiC^Hiised hy ftoods-from the moun- 
tains^ After leaving this port, they were 
driven backwards and forwards, by the change- 
able and tempestuous winds^ until the day 
a£ter XShristmas; when they sheltered them- 
sdvefl m anodaer port, where th^y remained 
mitil ihe Spd of JanM^ry^ 1 5o3, sepairing one 
•f tks cacavels, »nd'procurii»g wood, water, 
«idi a supply of maiflie oar Ind«an^ iQaru. The^e 
meBSores^beioig. codsopletieid, .they> again put to 

' Histf del AlrmrAtttft^ 09]^ 94 ^ 
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sea, and on the day of Epiphany, to their great 
joy, anchored at the moitth of a river called by 
the natives Yebra, within a league t>r two of 
the river Veragua, and in the country said to 
be so rich in mines. To this river, from ar- 
riving at it on the day of Epiphany, Columbus 
gave the name of Belen or Bethlehem. 

For nearly a month he had endeavoured to 
accomplish the voyage from Puerto Hello to 
Veragua, a distance of about thirty leagues ; 
and had encountered so many troubles and 
adversities, from changeable winds and cur- 
rents, and boisterous tempests, that he gave this 
intermediate line of sea-bord the name of La 
Costa de los CentrasteSy or The Coast of Con- 
tradictions. * 

Columbus immediately ordered the mouths 
of the Belen , and of its neighbouring river of 
Veragua, to be sounded. The latter was found 
to be too shallow to admit his vessels, but the 
Belen was somewhat deeper^-liDd it was thought 
they might enter it with safety. Seeing a village 
on the banks of the Belen, the Admiral sent the 

< Hist, del Aimirante, cap. 94. 
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boau Wk shore to procure information. On 
their approach, the inhabitants issued forth 
with weapons in hand to oppose their landing* 
but were readily pacified. They seemed un- 
willing to giye any intelligence about the gold 
mines; but, on being importuned, declared 
that they lay in the vicinity of the river of 
Veragua. To that river the boats were de- 
spatched on the following day. They met with 
the reception so fre^ent along this coasts 
where many of the tribes were fierce and 
warlike, and are supposed by some to have 
been of Carib origin. As the boats entered the 
rirer, the natives sallied forth' in their canoes, 
and others assem)>led on the shores, menacing 
a jealous defence of their territory. The Spa- 
niards, however, had brought with them an 
Indian of that coast, who, by his mediation^ put 
an end to this show of hostility, assuring his 
countrymen that the strangers came only to 
traffic with them. 

The various accounts of the riches of these 
|>arts appeared to be confirmed by what the 
Spaniards saw and heard among these people. 
They procured in exchange for the veriest 

1 1. 
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trifles twenty plates of gold, with several pipes 
of the same metal, and crude masses of ore. 
The Indians informed them that the mines lay 
among distant mountains; and that when they 
went in quest of it they were obliged to practice 
rigorous fasting and continence. * The favour- 
able report brought by the boats determined 
the Admiral to remain in the neighbourhoods 
The river Belen having the greatest depth ^^ 
two of the caravels entered it on the gth of 
January, and the two others on the following 
day at high tide, which on that coast does not 
rise above half a fathom. ^ The natives came to 
them in the most friendly manner, bringing 
them great quantities of fish, with which that 

• 

« A superstitious uotiou with respect to gold appears 
to have been very prevalent among the natives. The In- 
dians of Hispaniola observed the same privations when 
they sought forit, abstniningfrom food and from sexual 
intercourse. Columbus, who seemed to look upon gold 
as one of the sacred and mystic treasures of the earth, 
wished to encourage similar observances among die 
Spaniards'; exhorting them to purify themselves for the 
research of the mines by fasting, prayer, and chastity. It 
is scarcely necessary to add^ that his advice was but little 
attended to by his rapacious and sensual followers. 

* Hist, del Almirante, c. 96. 
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river abonnded to an extraordinary degree. 
They brought also various golden ornaments to 
traffic; but they continued to affirm that Vera- 
gua was the place from whence the ore was 
procured. 

The Adelantado, with his usual activity and 
enterprise, set off on the third day, with the 
boats well armed,, to ascend the Veragua about 
a leagueand a half, to the residence of the prin- 
cipal cacique, whose name was Quibian. The 
chieftain, hearing of his intention, descended 
the river, attended by his subjects, in several 
canoes, and met the boats near the entrance of 
the river. He was of a tall and powerful frame, 
and a warlike demeanour : the interview was 
extremely amicable. The cacique presented 
the Adelantado with the golden ornaments 
which he wore, and received as magnificent 
presents a few European trinkets. They parted 
mutually wefll pleased. On the following day 
Quibian visited the ships, where he was hospi- 
tably entertained by the Admiral. They could 
only communicate by signs, and as the chieftain 
was of a taciturn and cautious character, the 
nterview was not of long duration. Columbus 
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made bhn several presents : the foUofwers of die 
cacique exchanged many jewels of gold for the 
usual trifles, and Quibian retamed, wthoot 
much ceremony, to his home. 

The sailors had congratulated themsehres 00 
being safely sheltered fvom the tempests an^ 
troubles of the sea, but they were near beiof 
wrecked in port. On the a4th of January, then 
was a sudden awelling gI the river. The waten 
came rushing from the interior like a vast toT' 
rent ; the ships were forced from their anchoiir 
tossed from side to side, and driven againil 
each other; the fpremast of the Admiral^s vessel 
was carried away in the shock, and the whok 
squadron was in imminent danger of 'ship< 
wreck. While tbere was this peril in the riveTf 
they were prevented from running out to sea 
by a storm which raged without, and by the 
breakers which beat upon the bar. This sod* 
den rising of the river, Columbus 'lattributed to 
some heavy fall of rain among a range of 
mountains seen at a distance, the highest of 
which rose to a peak far above the clouds, and 
to which he had given the name of the moan* 
tains of San Ghristoval. ' 

' Las Gasas, 1. ii, cap. a5. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 95. 
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' The weather contintied extremely bbisterous 
for several days. At length, on the 6th of Fe- 
bruary, the sea being tolerably calm, the Ade- 
lantadb, attended by sixty-eight men well 
armed^ proceeded in the boats to explore the 
Veragna, and seek its reputed mines. When he 
ascended the river and drew near to the village 
of the cacique Quibian, which was situated on 
the side of a hill, the cacique came down to the 
banks to meet him, with a great train of his 
subjects, unarmed, and making signs of peace. 
Quibian was naked,^^ and painted after the 
ftisbion of the country. One of his attendants 
drew a great stone out of the river, and washed 
and rubbed it carefully, upon which the chief- 
tain seated himself as upon a throne. ' He re- 
ceived the AdeBantado with great courtesy; for 
the lofty, vigorous, and iron form of the latter, 
and his look of resolution and command, were 
calculated to inspire awe and respect in an 
Ittdiaii warrior. The cacique, however, was 
wary and politic. His jealousy was awakened 
by the intrusion of these strangers into his 

* P. Martyr, decad. 3, 1. iv. 
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territories; but he saw the futility of any open 
attempt to resist them. He acceded to die 
wishes of the Adelantado, therefore, to visit the 
interior of his dominions, and furnished bin 
with three guides to conduct him to the mines. 
Leaving a number of his men to guard tbe 
boats,, the Adelantado departed on foot with 
the remainder, led on by the guides. After 
penetrating into the interior about four leagues 
and a half, they slept for the first night on the 
banks of a river, which seemed to water the 
whole country with its windings, and whid 
they had cros^sed upwards' of forty tinies. On 
the second day, they proceeded a league and a 
half farther, and arrived among thick forests' 
where their guides informed them the mines 
were situated. In fact, the whole soil appeared 
to be impregnated with gold. They gathered 
it from among the roots of the trees, whicb 
were of an immense height, and magnificent 
foliage. In the space of two hours that they re 
mained there, each man had collected a little 
quantity of gold, gathered from the surface of 
the earth. From hence the guides took the 
Adelantado to the summit of a hi^h hill, and 
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shoMTing him an extent orcountry as far as the 
eye could reach, assured him that the whole of 
it, to the distance of twenty days' journey 
westward, abounded in gold, naming to him 
several- of the principal places. ^ 

The Adelantado and his party returned in 
high spirits to the ships, and rejoiced the Ad- 
miral with the favourable report of their expe-. 
dition. U, was soon discovered, however, that 
the politic Quibian had deceived them. His 
guides^by his instructions, had taken the Spa*- 
niards to the mines of a neighbouring cacique 
with whom he was at war, hoping by this stra- 
tagem to lead these dangerous intruders out of 
his own domains, and divert them into the 
territories: of his enemy. The Admiral was in- 
formed that the real mines of Veragna were 
both nearer and much more wealthy. 

The indefatigable Adelantado set forth again 
on the i^h of February, with an armed band of 
fiftyrnine men, marching along the coast west- 
ward, a boat with fourteen men keeping pace 
with him by sea. In this excursion he explored 

* Letter of the Admiral from Jamaica. 
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an extensiye tract of cotantiy^ and visited the 
dominions of Tarioos caciques, by wfapom hewa» 
amicably received, and hospitably entertained. 
He met continiially with proodEs of the abun- 
dance of gold in the neighboorhood ; the natives 
generally Mreariog great plates of it sn^nded 
round their necks by cotton cords. There .w«re 
tracts of land, also, cultivated with IndisB 
com — one continntng for' the extent of sii 
leagues; and the country abounded widi e^ 
qnisite f ruks. He again beard t>t a nation in the 
interior, advanced in arts and arme, weani| 
clothing, and being armed like the Spaniards. 
Either these were vague and exaggerated n* 
mours concerning the great empire of Pern, 01 
the Adelantado had misunderstood the signs d 
his informants. He returned, after an absenef 
of several days, with a great quantity of gold 
and with' the most animating accounts of th 
couiitry. He had found no port, however 
equal to the river of Belen, and he was co» 
vinced that gold was nowhere to be met witi 
in such abundance as in the district of Ven 
gua. ' 

' Las Casas, T. ii, c^ 35. Hist, del Aloiirante, c. 95^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COMMENCEMENT OF A SETTLEMENT ON THE 
RIVER BELEN. CONSPIRACY OF THE NATIvls. 
EXPEDITION OF THE ADELANTADO TO SURPRISE 
QCIBIAN. 

[i5o3.] 

Fee reports brought to Columbus, from every 
ttde, of the wealth of the neighbourhood, the 
jolden tract of twenty days' journey in extent, 
»hown to, his brother from the mountain, the 
rumours of a rich and civilized country at no 
h*eat distance, all convinced him that he had 
reached one^ the most favoured parts of the 
isiatic ^^^lUBjf^^ Again his ardent mind 
kindled upHPb glowing anticipations. He 
Geiixried himself aiTiv4ed at a fountain-head of 
riches^ at one of the Purees of the unbounded 
wealth of King Solomon. Josephus, in his 
work on the Antiquities of the Jews, had ex- 
pressed an opinion, that the gold for the build, 
ing of the temple of Jerusalem had been pro- 

5 VOL. III. 12 
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cured from the mines of the Aurea Chersonesus. 
Columbus supposed the mines of Veraguato be 
the same. They lay, as he observed, « within 
the same distance from the pole and from the 
line ; » and if the information which he fancied 
he had received from the Indians was to be 
depended on, they were situated about the 
same distance from the'Ganges. ' 

Here, then, it appeared to him, was a place 
at which to found a colony, and establish a 
mart that should become an emporium of the 
wealth of a vast tract of mines* ; Within the 
two first days after his arrival in the country, 
as he wrote to the Sovereigns, he had seen 
more signs of gold than in Hispaniola during 
four years. That island, so long the object of 
his pride and hopes, hsid been taken from him, 
and was a scene of confusion (JjlMe pearl coast 
of Paria was ravaged by mere noNrentarers; all 
his plans concerning both had been defeated; 
but here was a far more wealthy region than 
either, and one calculated to console him for 
all his wrongs and deprivations. 

* Letter of Columbus from Jamaica, 
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.On consultiDg Avitb his brother, therefore, 
le resolved immediately to commence an esta- 
blishment here, for the purpose of securing 
he possession of .the country, and of exploring 
.nd working the mines. The Adelantado 
greed to remain with the greater part of the 
people, ^vhile the Admiral should reMtipioSpain 
or reinforcements and Supplies. The greatest 
lespatch was employed in carrying this plan 
nto immediate operation. £ighty men were 
elected to remain. They were separated into 
larties of ^^^KHit tea each, and commenced 
mildiug houses <^n a small eminence, situated 
^n the bank of a creek, abouta bow-shot within 
he mouth of the river Belen. The houses 
were of wood, thatched with the leaves of 
^atm^^^^^ which grew on the adjacent shore. 
3ue larger thmn the rest was to serve as a ma- 
jazine, to receive their ammuitition, artillery, 
md a part of their provisions. The principal 
part v^as stored, for greater security, on board 
[>f one of the caravels, which was to be left for 
the use of the colony. It was true they had 
but a scanty supply of European stores re- 
maining, consisting chiefly of biscuU, cheese, 
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pulse, wine, oil, and vinegar; but the coootry 
prodacea excellent froits, amoag which were 
bananas, plantains, pine apples, and cocoanuts. 
There was also maize in abundance, togedier 
witli various roots, such as were found in His- 
paniola. The rivers and the sea-coast abouiid- 
ed with fiih, to take which they were furnished 
widi all the necessary implements. The na- 
tives, too, made beverages of various kinds. 
One from the juice of the pine apples, having 
a vinous flavour; another from maize, re- 
sembling beer; and another from the fruit of 
a species of palm-tree. * There appeared to 
be no danger, therefore, of suffering from &- 
lyine. Columbus took pains to conciliate the 
good will of the Indians, that they might sup- 
ply the wants of the colony during his abseiice, 
and he made many presents to Quibian, by waj 
of reconciling' him to this intrusion into his 
territories.* 

The necessary arrangements being made for 
the colony, and a number of the houses being 
roofed, and sufficiently finished for occupa- 

* Hist, del Almiranfe, c. 98. ' Letter frain Jamaica. 
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tion, the Admiral prepared for his departure, 
ivfaen an unlooked*for obstaclefiresented itself. 
The he%vy rains which had so iHg distressed 
hinl daring^is expedition had recently ceased. 
The torrents from the mountains were over ; 
and the river which had once put him to such 
peril by its sudden swelling, had now become 
BO shallow, chat there was not above half a 
bthom water on the bar. Though his vessels 
were small, it was impossible to draw them 
over the sands, which thus choked the mouth 
of the river, lor there was a swell rolling and 
tombling upon them, which would have dash- 
ed his worm-eaten barl^s to pieces. He was 
obliged, therefore, to wait with patience, and 
pray for the return of those rains which he had 
lately deplored, that a second inundation might 
iwell the river, and enable him to get to sea. 

In the mean time, Quibian, the cacique of 
Veragua, beheld, with secret jealousy and in- 
dignation, these strange intruders erecting ha- 
bitations, prying into the secrets of the land, 
and manifesting an intention of establishing 
themselves in his territories. He was of a bold 
and warlike spirit, he had a great force of war- 
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riors at his command ; and heisg ignorant of 
the vast'superiority of Jthe ETbropeans in the ait 
of war, hethitaght U easy, by a well-CQ(i€^ed 
artifice, to overwhelm and utteiiy destroy 
them. He sent massengers round, ami* order- 
ed all his fighting men Ito assemble at his re- 
sidence on the river Veragua, ander pretext of 
making war upon a neighbouring province. 
Numbers of the Indian warriors pdssed by 
the* harbotkr where the ships ''were Anchored, 
repsdring to the head -quarters of their chief- 
tain. No suspicion was entertained of their 
real design, by the Admiral or his officers. On 
board of the squadrqn, however, was one 
Diego Mendez, a man of zeal and spirit, and 
entirely devoted to the Admiral. He had sail- 
ed in the capacity of chief notary, and was to 
remain in the settlement as royal accountant. 
Meiidez being of a shrewd and prying charac- 
ter, perceived something in the movements of 
the Indians, which made him doubt that some 
treachery was intended. He communicated 
his suspicions to the Admiral, and offered to 
proceed along the sea-coast to the river Yen* 
gua, in an armed boat, in search of the Indian 
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camp, to make observations. His bold offer 
uras accepted. Mendez sallied fortb from the 
riyer, j>ut had scarcdy advanced 9 league ^ong 
the. coast when he perceived a large force of 
Indians upon *the shore. He immediately 
landed alone, and ordering that the iMJifhould 
b« kepC^ afloat, entered intrepidly among' the 
Indianff. Thefe were about a thousand war- 
riors, aritied and supplied with provisions, as 
if for an expedition. Mendez offered to ac- 
company them with his armed boat, in quest 
of their enemies. The Indians declined his 
offer with evident signs of impatience at his 
intrusion. He returned to his boat, and kept 
vratch upon them all the night, until seeing 
that they were vigilantly observed, they re- 
tamed to Veragua. 

Mendez hastened back to the Admiral, with 
information of what he had seen; giving it as 
his opinion that the Indians had been on theiic 
way to surprise the Spaniards. The Admiral 
was loth to believe in such treachery, and was 
desirous of obtaining clearer information, 
before he took any step that might interrupt 
the apparently good understanding that exist- 
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ed with the natives. The zealous and inde- 
£itigable Mendez now offered to proceed bf 
landi>5nrith a single companion, and penetrate 
as a spy to the very head-quarters of (he In- 
dians, to the residence of Qiiibian. It was a 
senrice of Kfe and death, but sudi hasaidoQS 
entefpriMs afford delight to men who are cal- 
culated to execute them. Departing with his 
companion, one Rodrigo de Escobar, they pro* 
ceeded on foot along the sea-shore,' to avoid 
the thick forests, which were almost impas- 
sable to a European; in this way they came 
to the mouth of the Veragua. Here tfaeyfoond 
two canoes of Indians, with whom Mendei 
entered into conversation by signs. From 
these he gathered that his suspicions had been 
correct. The army which be had kept a watch 
upon, bad been on the way to the harbour, to 
surprise and burn the ships and houses of the 
Spaniards, and to motke a general massacre. 
They bad been disconcerted by finding ibem- 
selves observed, and had abandoned the at- 
tempt for the time, but intended to resume it 
within two days. Mendez requested the In- 
dians to convey him up the river to the resi- 
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dence of Qiiibian. They remonstrated with 
him on the certain death to which he expQsed 
himself^ but he overcame their reluctance by 
various presents, ajnid they landed him at the 
village of the caciqujp. 

It was not compact, but consisted of a num- 
b^ of detached houses, interspersed among 
trees on the banks of the river. The habitation 
of ^Quibian was spacious, and situated abpve 
tlte rest, on a hill which rose from the water's 
edge. Mendez found the whole place in a 
bustle and stir of warlike preparation. The 
arrival of the two Spaniards excited surprise 
and uneasiness. When they offered to ascend 
the hill to the dwelling of the cacique, they 
were opposed by the Indians. Mendez, having 
heard that Quibian had been wounded in the 
leg by an arrow, gave himself put as a surgeon, 
come to cure the wound; abd distributing a 
few presents, was perm^itted to proceed. The 
mansion of the cacique was on the crest of the 
hill. A broad level open place extended be- 
fore it, around which were three hundred 
heads of enemies who had been slain in battle. 
Undismayed by so dismal an avenue to the 
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dwelling of this grim warrior, Mendez aodhis 
companions crossed the place; when a namber 
of women and children who were assembled 
round the door, began to titter piercing cries, 
and fled with terror into the house. 

A young and powerful Indian, son to the 
cacique, sallied fdrth in a violent rage, and 
struck the intruding Mendez a blow that made 
him recoil for several paces. Thb latter 
endeavoured to pacify him by gentle word!; 
and taking out a box of ointment, assured him 
that he on}y came for the purpose of curiag 
his father s wound. It was with great difficokj 
that Mendez lulled his suspicions and pacified 
his rage, making him presents of a comb, scis- 
sors, and looking-glass, and teaching him and 
his Indians to use them in cutting and arrang- 
ing their hair, with which they were greatly 
delighted. So singular is it that man« in a 
savage state, appears oftener accessible through 
his vanity, than through any other foible. 
Finding it impossible to gain access to the ca- 
cique, and having gathered proof sufficient 
to convince him that a dangerous plot i/vas 
impending over the Spaniards, and about to he 
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carried into effect -lie returned with all baste 
tothe ha]%our. ' 

The infoAnation of Mendez was confirmed 
by aa Indian inteppreter, a native of the neigh- 
bourhood, ^hcJ^MSld become attached to the 
white men, and having overheard the designs 
of his countrymen, revealed them to the Ad- 
miral. * It was ascertained that Quibian, with 
a great force of warriors, intended to assault 
the ships and houses, in the dead of the night, 
to wrap (hem in flames, and suffer not a Spa- 
niard to escape. Strong guards were imme- 
diately appointed to keep watch upon the 
sqnadron and the settlement; but the military 
spirit of the Adelantado suggested a bolder 
expedient. It was to march at once to the 
residence of Quibian, to take him by surprise, 
seize upon himself, his family, and principal 
vi^rriors, send them prisoners to Spain, and 
take possession of the village for the* use of the 
Spaniards. 

With the prompt and resolute Adelantado, 

* RelatioD made by Diego Mendei ta his last testament. 
Nairarrete, t. i. 

* Letters from Jamaica. Hist, del Almirante, c. 97. 
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to conceive a plan was tb catry it into im- 
mediate execution, and, in fact, the impending 
danger admitted of no delay. Taking with 
him seventy-four men^ well armed, among 
whom was Diego Mendez, jfad b^ing accom- 
panied by the Indian interpreter who had 
revealed the plot, he set off on the 3oth of 
March, in the boats, to the mouth of the 
Veragua, ascended it rapidly, and, before the 
Indians could have notice of his movements, 
landed at the village, at the foot of tlK hill on 
which the house of the"cacique was situated. 

When Quibian heard that the Acfelantado 
was below with a large body of his followers, 
he sent a messenger, requesting him not to 
come up to his bouse ; not, it is believed, from 
any apprehension of hostility, or suspicion 
that his designs were discovered, but from 
fear lest the Spaniards should see his women: 
for Fernando Columbus intimates that the 
Indians of this place were extremely jealous. 
It is probable that the conduct of the Spaniards 
towards their females had given them abun- 
dant cause. 

The Adelantado paid no attention to this 
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request : bat, lest thilr cacique should take 
akrm and fly at the sight of a large force, he 
ascended the hill, accompanied by only five 
men, among whom was Diego Mendez ; order- 
ing the rest to come on, with great caution 
and secrecy, two at a time, and at a distance 
jfirom each other. On the discharge of an 
arqoebuss, they were to surround the dwell- 
ing and suffer no one to escape. 

As the Adelantado drew near to the house, 
another messenger came forth entreating him 
not to enter, for that the cacique iVcyald come 
forth to meet him, though ill of a wound 
which he had received from an arrow. 
Shortly after Quibian came forth, and seating 
himself in the portal, desired the Adelantado 
to approach singly. Don Bartholomew now 
ordered Diego Mendez and his four com- 
panions to remain at a little distance, to keep 
an eye upon l|is movements, and when they 
should see him take the cacique by the arm, 
to rush immediately to his assistance. He 
then advanced with his Indian interpreter, 
the latter trembling with fear, standing in 
habitual awe of the powerful chieftain, and 
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doubting ibe capability of tbe Spaniards to 
witbstand him. A short conversation to<dL 
place, by means of the interpreter, relative tt 
tbe surrounding country. The Adelantado 
then adverted to the wound o£^the cacique, 
and pretending to examine it, took him ky 
the arm. At the concerted signal four of die 
Spaniards rushed forward, the fifth disdiarg- 
ed the arquebuss. The cacique attempted to 
get loose, but was firmly held in the iroo 
grasp of. the Adelantado. Being both men 
of great niuscular power, a violent struggle 
ensued. Don Bartholomew, however, main- 
tained the mdstery, and Diego Mendez and his 
companions coming to his assistance, Quibian 
was bound hand and foot. At the repertoi 
the arquebuss, the main body of the Spaniards 
surrounded the house and seized most of 
those who were within, consisting of fifty 
))ersons, old and young. Among these were 
the wives and children of Quibian, and several 
of his principal subjects. Ho one vras 'wound- 
ed, for there was no resistance, and the 
Adelantado never permitted wanton Uood- 
shed. When the poor savages saw their prince 
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a captive, they filled the air with lamentations ; 
imploring his release, and offering for his 
fansoni a great treasure, which they said lay 
concealed in the neighbouring forest.' 

The Adelantado was deaf to their supplica- 
tions and their offers. Quibian was too 
dabgerons a foe to be set at liberty: as a 
prisoner, he would-be a hostage for the 
security of the settlement. Apprehensive that 
the whole neighbourhood would be in arms, 
and anxious to secure his prize, he deter- 
mined to send 'the cacique and the other 
prisoners on board of the ships, while he 
remained on shore with a part of his men to 
pursue the Indians who had escaped. Juan 
Sanchez, the principal pilot of the squadron, 
a powerful and spirited man, volunteered to 
take charge of the captives. On committing 
the chieftain to his care, the Adelantado 
warned him to be on his guard against any 
attempt at rescue or escape. The sturdy pilot 
rejdied that if the cacique got out of his hands, 
be would give them leave to pluck out bis 

' Hiflt. d«l Ala.iraote, cap. 97. Las Cafas, 1. ii, c. 9j. 
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beard, hair by hair; with this vaunt he de- 
parted, bearing off Quibian bound hand smd 
foot. On arriving at the boat, he secured him 
by a strong cord to one of the benches. It was 
a dark, night. As the boat proceeded down 
the river, the cacique complained piteously 
of the painfulness of his bonds, until the rough 
heart of the pilot was touched with compas- 
sion. When they had. nearly arrived at the 
mouth of the river, therefore, he loosened the 
cord by which Quibian vms tied to the bench) 
keeping the end of it in his 'hand. The wily 
Indian now watched his opportunity/ and 
when Sanchez was looking another way, 
plunged suddenly into the water, ft was a$ 
if a rock had fallen into the river. He sank to 
the bottom and disappeared ; and so violent 
had been his plunge, that the pilot had to let 
go the cord, lest he should be drawn in after 
him. The darkness of the night, and the 
bustle which took place, in preventing the 
escape of the other prisoners, rendered it 
impossible to pursue the cacique, or even to 
ascertain his fate. Juan Sanchez hastened to 
the ships with the residue of the captives, 
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deeply mortified at being tbus outwitted by a 
sa^lge. ' 

The Adelantado remained all night on shore. 
The following morning, when he beheld the 
wild, broken, and mountainous nature of the 
country, and the scattered situation of the 
habitations, perched on different heights, he 
gaye up the search after the Indians, among 
their rocks and fastnesses, and returned to 
the ships with the spoils of the cacique^s 
mansion. These consisted of bracelets, ank- 
lets, and massive plates of gold, such as were 
worn round the neck, together with two gol- 
den coronets. The whole amounted to the 
value of three hundred ducats.* One fifth of 
the booty was set apart for the crown. The 
residue was shared among those concerned in 
the enterprise. To the Adelantado one of 
the coronets was assigned, as a trophy of his 
exploit.' 

* EqiiiTaleDt to one thousand two hundred and eighty- 
one dollars at the present day. • 

' Hist, del Almirante^ cap. 98. Las Gasas, 1. ii, c. 27. 
Many of the particulars of this chapter are from a short 
narrative given by Diego Mendez, and inserted in liis last 

12. 
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will and testament. It is written in a strain of simple 
egotism, as he represents himaelf as the principal and al- 
most the sole actor in every affair. The facts, hoWSrer, 
have all the air of veracity, and being given on such a 
solemn occasion, the document is entitled to hi^^ credit. 
He will be found to distinguish himself on another ha- 
zardous and important occasion in the course of this his- 
tory. — Vide Navarrete, Collect., t. i. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DISASTEBS OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

[i5o3.] 

It was hoped by Columbus that the vigorous 
measure of the Adelantado would strike terror 
into the Indians of the neighbourhood, and 
])reYent any further designs upon the settle- 
ment. Quibian had probably perished. If 
lie survived, he must be disheartened by the 
loss of his family, and several of his principal 
subjects, and fearful of their being made re- 
sponsible for any act of violence on his part. 
.The heavy rains, therefore, which fall so fre- 
quently among the mountains of this isthmus, 
Wng again swelled the river, Columbus 
made his final arrangements for the manage- 
ment of the colony, and having given much 
wholesome counsel to the Spaniards who were 
^ remain, and taken an affectionate leave of 
'^is brother, he got under weigh with three of 
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the caravels, leaving the fourth for the use of 
the settlement. As the water was still shallow 
at the bar, it was necessary to lighten the ships 
of a great part of their cargoes. They were 
towed out by the boats in calm weather, when 
there was scarcely any swell. They grounded, 
however, repeatedly; and had not the sand 
of the bar been very light and shifting, they 
must have sustained great injury. When 
fairly released from the river, and their car- 
goes re-shipped, they remained at anchor 
within a league of the shore, waiting for a fe- 
vourable wind. It was the intention of the 
Admiral to touch at Hispaniola, on his way to 
Spain, and send from thence such supplies 
and reinforcements for the settlement as the 
island might furnish. The wind continuing 
adverse, he sent a boat on shore on the 6lh of 
April, under the command of Don Diego 
Tristan, captain of one of the caravels, who 
Avas to procure wood and water, and to make 
some communications to the Adelantado. 
The expedition of this boat proved fatal to its 
crew, but was providential to the settlement. 
The cacique Quibian had not perished as 
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tome had supposed. Though both hands and 
feet were bound, yet in the water he was as 
in his natural element. Plunging to the bot- 
kfom of the river, he had swam below the 
sorfece until «ufficiently distant to be out of 
Tiew in the darkness of the night, then emer- 
ging again, he had made his way to shore. The 
desolation of his home, and the capture of his 
wires and children, filled him with anguish ; 
but when he saw the vessels in which they 
were confined issuing forth from the river, 
and bearing them ofp to the unknown world 
from whence these strangers had come, he 
was transported with fury and despair, and 
determined to wreak a signal vengeance upon 
die white men who remained behind. 6a- 
diering together a great number of his war- 
riors, he came secretly upon the settlement, 
io that stealthy and silent manner in which 
Indians can move unheard through the most 
ettCangled forests. The little hill on which 
the houses of the Spaniards were built, was 
Hir r oun ded by thick woods, which enabled 
the Indians to approach unseen to within ten 
paces. The Spaniards, thinking the enemy 
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completely discomfited and dispersed, were 
perfectly off their guard. Some had strayed 
to the sea-shore, to take a farewell look at the 
ships ; some were on board of the caravel in 
the river; others were scattered about the 
houses : on a sudden the Indians burst, firom 
their concealment with yells and howKngs. 
They rushed upon the houses, launched their 
javehns through the roofs of pakn-leaves, 
hurled them in at the windows, or thrust them 
through the crevices of the logs which com- 
posed the walls. As the houses were small, 
several of the inhabitants were wounded. On 
the first, alarm the Adelantado seized a lance, 
and sallied forth with seven or eight .of his 
men, whom he animated by word and exam- 
ple to a vigorous defence. Diego Mendez 
likewise rallied several of his companions, and 
coming to the assistance of the^ Adelantado, 
they drove the enemy into the forest, killing 
and wounding several. The Indians kept up 
a fire of darts and arrows from among the 
trees, and made furious sallies occasionally 
with their war-clubs ; but there was no with- 
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standiDg the keen edge of the Spanish swords, 
and a fierce blood-houod being let loose upon 
tfaeniy completed their terror. They fled 
bowling through the forest, leaving a number 
dead on the field, and having killed one Spa- 
niard and wounded eight. Among the latter 
wa^ the Adelantado, who received a slight 
thrust in the breast from a javelin. 

The boat which the Admiral had sent on 
shore, arrived during the contest. Diego 
Tristan, the captain, however, remained a 
mere spectator; fearing to approach the land, 
lest the Spaniards might rush on board in such 
Dombers as to sink his boat. When the In- 
liaas had been put to flight, he proceeded up 
the river in quest of fresh water, disregarding 
the earnest counsels of those on shore, who 
vramed him that he might be cut off by the 
memy in .their canoes. 

The river was deep and narrow, shut in by 
hi(;h banks and overhanging trees. The fo- 
rests on each side were thick and impene- 
trable; so that there was no landing-place, 
excepting here and there where an Indian 
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foot-path wound down to the shore, to some 
fishing ground, or some place where the na- 
tiyes kept their canoes. 

The boat had ascended about a leagae 
above the village to a part of the river where 
the water became fresh, and where it was 
completely overshadowed by lofty banks and 
spreading trees. Suddenly, fearful yells and 
war-whoops rose on every side, with the blasts 
of conch-shells. Light canoes darted forth 
in every direction from the dark hollows, and 
over-hanging thickets of the banks. They 
were each dextrously managed by a single sa- 
vage, whil^ others stood up brandishing their 
lances, and hurling them at the Spaniards. 
Others threw their weapons from the banks 
of the river and the branches of the trees. 
There were eight sailors in the boat, and three 
soldiers. Galled and wounded by the shower 
of missiles, confounded by the yells and the 
blasts of conchs, and by the assaults whid 
thickened from every side, and losing all pre- 
sence of mind, they neglected to use either 
oars or (ire-arms, and only sought to shelter 
themselves with their bucklers. The captain, 
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Diego Tristan, had received several wounds ; 
still lie displayed great intrepidity, endeavour- 
ing to rouse and animate his men, when a 
javelin, hurled hy an Indian, pierced his right 
eye, and struck him dead. The canoes now 
closed upon the hoat, and a general massacre 
ensued. But one Spaniard escaped, named 
Joan de Noya, a cooper pf Seville, who having 
Cedlea overboard in the midst of the action, 
dived to the bottom, and, swimming under 
w:ater, gained the bank, of the river unper- 
ceived. From thence he made his way down 
to the settlement, bringing tidings of the mas- 
sacre of his captain and comrades. 

The Spaniards were filled with dismay at 
the dangers which were thickening around 
thenoi. They were few in number, several of 
them wounded, and they were in the inidst of 
tribes of e:sasperated savages, far more fierce 
and warlili^t.in character than those to whom 
they haid been accustomed. The Admiral was 
ignorant of their jofiisfortunes, and would sail 
away without yielding them assistance; and 
they should be abandoned to sink beneath the 
overwhelming force of barbarous foes, or to 

VOL. III. i3 
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perish with hunger <m this inhospitable coast 
Thns seised with a. sodden pftnic^, they detop-' 
mined to take the caravel whidt had been kit 
with them, and to abandon the place altoge* 
ther. The Adelantado remonstrated with then 
in Tain, nothing wonld content them bat to 
pat to sea immediately. Here a new tlam 
awaited them. The torrents haying subsided, 
the river was again shallow, and it was impose 
siUe for the camvel to pass over the bar. They 
now took the boat of the caravel, to bear ti- 
dings of their danger to the Admiral, and to 
implore him not to abandon them; but the 
wind was boisterous, a high sea was roUingi 
and a heavy surf, tumbling and breaking at the 
mouth of the river, prevented the boat from 
getting out. While thus cut off from all re- 
treat, and separated from all relief, horron 
increased upon them. The mangled bodies 
of Diego Tristan and his men came floadng 
down the stream, and drifting about the har- 
bour, while flights of crows, and other carrioa 
birds, were feeding on them, and hoyering, 
and screaming, and fighting about their prey. 
The forlorn Spaniards contemplated this scene 
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with shuddering ; it appeared ominous of Ae 
fate that awaited themseWes. 

In the mean time the Indians, elated hy their 
triumph over the crew of the hoat, renewed 
their hostilities upon the harbour. Their whoops 
and yells answered to ^ch other from various 
paits of the neighbourhood. The dismal sound 
of €onchs and war drums was heardifir^verv 
direction in the deep bosom of the MMbh ^^^ 
showed that the enemy[^was cjiuitiiidiuty aug- 
menting in number. They seemed to fill the 
adjacent forest, rushing forth upon any strag- 
gling party of Spaniaitls, and making partial 
attacks iipon tbe houses, it was considered no 
kmger safe to remain in the village which they 
had built. The close forest whidi surrounded 
it was a covert for the approaches of the ene- 
my. The Adelantado chose, therefore, an open 
place on the shore at some distance from the 
wood. Here he caused a kind of bulwark to be 
made of the boat of the caravel, and of chests, 
casks, and similar articles. Two places were 
left open as embrasures, in which were placed 
acouple of falconets, or small pieces of artillery, 
in such manner as to command the neigh- 
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bourhood. In this litde fortress the Spaniards 
shut themselves up ; its walls were sufficientto 
screen them from the darts and arrows of the 
Indians, but mostly they depended upon their 
fire-arms; the sound of which struck dismay 
into the sayages, especially when they saw the 
effect of the balls, splintering and rending the 
trees around them, and carrying havoc to such 
a distfiisp^. The Indians were thus kept in 
check for the present, jand deterred from ven- 
turing from the forest; but the Spaniards, ex- 
hausted by constant watching and incessant 
alarms, were filled with despondency, and an- 
ticipated all kinds of evils whei^ their ammu- 
nition should be exhausted, or they should be 
driven forth by hunger to seek for food. ' 

< Hist, del Almirnnte , cap. 98. Las Gasas, L ii. Letter 
of Columbus from Jamaica. Relation of Diego Mendez, 
J^avarrete, t. i. Journal of Pprras, Navarrete, t. i. 
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CftAPTER I3t. 

DISTRESS OF THE ADMIRAL ON BOARD OF HIS SHlK 
ULTIMATE ilELIEF OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

[i5o3.J 

While the Adelantado and bis men were ex- 
posed to such imminent peril on shore, great 
anxiety prevailed op board of the ships. Day 
after day elapsed without the return of Diego 
Tristan and his party, and it was feared that 
some disaster had befallen them. Columbus 
would have sent on shore to make inquiries; 
bat there was only one boat remaining for .the 
service of the squadron, and he did not dare to 
risk it in the rough sea and heavy surf that were 
prevailing. A dismal circumstance occured to 
increase the gloom and uneasiness of the crrews# 
On board of one of the caravels were confined 
the family and household of the cacique Qui« 
bian. It was intended to carry them to Spain, 
Ebr as long as they remained in the power of 
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the Spaniards, Columbus trusted that their tribe 
would be deterred from further hostilities. 
They were shut up at night in the forecasde of 
the caraTel, the hatchway of which was secured 
by a strong chain and padlock. As several of 
the crew slept upon the faateh, and as it was so 
high as to be considered our of reach oT the 
prisoners, they neglected to fasten the chain* 
The Indians discovered their negligence, and 
formed a plan of escape. CoBecting together a 
qoantity^of stones from the ballast of the vessel, 
they made a great heap • directly under the 
hatchway. Several of the most powerful war- 
riors mounted upon the top, and bending dieir 
backs, by a sudden and simultaneous^ effort, 
burst open the covert, fiingingthe seamen who 
slept upon it to the opposite side of the ship^ 
In an instant the greater part of the Indians 
sprang forth, plunged into the sea,* amd swam 
for shore. The alarm being giveti, several were 
prevented from sallying forth; others were 
seized on the deck, and forced back into the 
forecastle ; the hatchway was carefully chained 
dovm, and a guard was set for the rest of die 
night. In the morning, when the Spanrards 
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went to- examine the captives^ tluey mere all 
fouoildead* Some had hatig^edtheanfteiveft with 
the ends of vopes, their knees touching the 
floor; othera had ttraac^cdT theiaiBelTeft by 
ftrainiog the coord* tight y»ith tbehr feet. The 
most inflexiUe determinalioi^ oo death was 
visible in the nsode in which they had destFoyed 
themseWes ;. and the whole presemted a picture 
of the fierce and uBcooiipietaUie spirit of these 
people^and their.h€Mrror of the white men. * 

The escape o£ the prisoners occasioned great 
anxiety to the AdmiraL He feared they woisld 
tCiiBulale their conatrymen to some violent act 
of ^engeaoce, aod he trembled for the safety of 
his brothel^ StilL this painful mystery reig;ned 
over the laad. The, boat of Diego Tristan, had 
not returned^ and the raging surf prevented all 
GommunicatioB. The most sinister af^prehent- 
sions. prevailed among theseaaien for the Caite 
•f their, companions. At. lengthy one Pedro 
Ledesma^ a pilot of Seville,, a maw of about 
lorty*five years of age, ai^d of g^eat strengnh of 
body and mind^ presented himself before the 
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Admiiid. He offered, if the boat would take 
him to the edge of the surf, to plunge into it, 
swim to. sljiore, and bring off news of ibffs 
friends. ^jHSe-had been piqued by the achieve- 
ment, of lrilM9'lndian/»ptives, in swimmiugto 
land at a league's distance, in defiance of sea, 
and surf. Surdy, he said, if they dare venture 
so much to procure theif individucd liberties, I 
ought to brave at least a part of the danger, to 
save the lives of so many companions. .His 
offer was gladly accepted by the Admirri, and 
was boldly accomplished. The boat approached 
with him as near to the surf as safety would 
permit, where it was to await his return. Here, 
stripping himself, he plunged into the sea, and 
after buffeting for some time with the breakers^ 
sometimes rising upon their surges, sometimes 
buried beneath them, and dashed upon the 
sand, he succeeded in reaching the shore. 

He found his countrymen shut up in their 
forlorn fortress, beleaguered by savage foes, and 
leai*nt the tragical fate of Diego Tristan and his 
companions. Many of the Spaniards, in their 
horror and despair, bad thrown off all subor- 
dination. They had refused to assist in any 
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measure that had in view their continuance in 
this place^ and they, thought of nothing but 
their escape. When they behekl Ledesma, a 
messenger from the ships, they surrounded 
him with frantic eagerness. ISiey urged him to 
implore the Admiral to take thein on board? 
and iiot to abandon them, on a coast vrhere their 
deilruction was inevitable. They were prepar- 
ing canoes to take them to the ships, when the 
w^kther should moderate,, the boat of the ca- 
ravel being: too small. If the Admiral refused 
to take them on board , they swore they would 
embark in the vessel which remained with 
them, as soon as it could be extricated from the 
river, and abandon themselves to the mercy 
of the seas, rather than remain upon that fatal 
coast. 

The hardy Ledesma, having heard all that 
his forlorn countrymen had to say, and com*-' 
manica|;ed with the Adelantado and his officers, 
set out on his perilous return. He again graved 
the sufff and the breakers, reached the boat 
which was waiting for kim, and was conveyed 
back to the ships. The disastrous tidings from 
the land filled the heart of the Admiral with 
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grief ^nd alarm. To leave his brother on shore, 
v^as to ' expose him to the mutiny of his Offn 
men, and the ferocity of the savages. He could 
spare no reinforcement from his ships; the 
loss of Tristan and his companions hsfing so 
mnch weakened his erews. Rather than die 
settlement should he broken up, he would 
gladly have joined the Ad^lantado with all Ins 
people; but how then could intelligence be 
conveyed to the Sovereigns of this impoitaoit 
discovery, and- supplies obtained hotm Spain? 
There appeared no alternative, therefore, but 
to embark all the people, abandon the setde- 
ment for the present, and return at some future 
day, with a force competent to take secure pos- 
session of the country. ' The state of the wea* 
ther rendered the practicability even of tkis 
plan doubtful. The wind continued hi^ the 
' sea rough, and no boat coidd pass between the 
squadron and the land. The sitiMition of the 
shipswas extremely perilous. TheywerefecWy 
manned, crazed by the storms they had en- 
dured, and ready to fall to pieces from the 

* Letter of Colambus from Jamaica. 
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ravages of the teredo. In this state they were 
anchored cm » lee shore, with a boisterous 
wiffd and sea, ihmt climate 9crbject to tempests, 
and wbere the teast aogmentatioD of the wea- 
ther might drive them among the breakers. 
Every hour increased tbe anxicfty of Columbus 
for his brother, for his people, and for his 
sbips, y^t each succeeding hour only appeared 
to render the impending dangers more immi- 
senat. Ddys of coBfStant perturbation, and nights 
ot sle^Iess anguish, preyed upon a constitu- 
tion broken by age and hardships. Amidst the 

acute maladies of his body and the f«ver of his 
BDind, he appears to have been visited by 
partial dehrium. The workings of his diseased 
imagination, at sucb times, he wa& prone to 
consider as something mysterious and super- 
urtnral. In a letter to the Sovereigns, he gives 
a solemn account of a kind of visiott which 
comforted him when full of despondency and 
tOMiDg on a couch of pain. 

« Wearied and sighing, » he says^ «I fell 
mta a sliimber, when I heard a piteous vcnce 
saying to me, ^Oh fool, and sk>w tahetieve, and 
serve thy God, the God of all i What did he more 
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for Moses, or for his servant David ? From 
the time that thou wert bom, he has ever 
taken great care of thee, y&en he sa^v thee 
of a fitting age, he made thy^me to resound 
marvellously throughout the earth. The 
Indies, those rich parts of the world, he gave 
thee for thine own, and empowered thee to 
dispose of them to others according to thy 
pleasure. Of the gates of the ocean sea, shut 
up by such mighty chains^ he delivered thee 
the keys, and thou wert obeyed in many lands, 
and didst acquire honourable fame among 
Christians. What did he more for the great 
people of Israel, when he led them forth from 
Egypt? Or for David, whom, from being a 
shepherd, he made a king? Turn to him, 
then, and acknowledge thine error ; his mercy 
is infinite. Thine age shall be no impediment 
to any great undertaking. Abraham was 
above an hundred years when he begat Isaac : 
and was Sarah youthful? Thou vrgest des- 
pondingly for succour. Answer ! who has 
afflicted thee so much, and so many times? — 
God, or the world ? The privileges and pro* 
mises which God has made thee he has never 
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broken ; nor said, after having received thy 
services, that his meaning vras^ different, and 
to be understood in a different sense. He 
performs to the very letter. He fulfils all that 
he promises, and with increase. Such is his 
custom. I have shown thee what thy Creator 
has done for thee, and what he does for all. 
The present is the reward of the toils and 
perils thou hast endured in serving others.^ 
I heard all this, » adds Columbus, « as one 
almost dead, and had no powei* to reply to 
words so tnie, excepting to weep for my 
errors. Whoever it wais ihat spake to me, 
finished by saying, ^Fear not! Confide! All 
these tribulations are written in marble, and 
not without caiise.^ 

Such is the singular statement which Co-^ 
lumbus gave to the Sovereigns of his supposed 
vision. It has been suggested that this was a 
mere ingenious fiction, adroitly devised by 
him to convey a lesson to his prince ; but such 
an idea is inconsistent with his character. He 
was too deeply imbuf d with awe of the Deity, 
and with reverence for his Sovereign, to make 
use of such an artifice. The words here 
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spoken to him by the supposed voice, are 
truths which dwelt upon his mind, and grieved 
his spirit during his waking hours. It is 
natural that they should, recur yividly and 
coherently in his feverish dreams ; and in 
recalling and relating a dream one is uncoD« 
sdously apt to give it a little cohei*ency. Be- 
sides, Columbus had a solemn belief that he 
was a peculiar instrument in the hands <tf 
Providence, which, together with his deep 
tinge of superstition, comilion to the age, 
made him prone to mistake every striking 
dream for a revelation. He is not to be 
measured by the same standard with ordinary 
men in ordinary circumstances. It is difficult 
for the mind to realize his situation, and to 
conceive the exaltations of spirit to which he 
must have been subject. The artless manner 
in which, in his letter to the Sovereigns, he 
mingles up the rhapsodies and dreams of his 
imagination, with simple facts^ and sound 
practical observations, pouring them forth 
with a kind of scripturaj^olemnity and poetry 
of language, is one of the most striking illos- 
trations of a character richly compounded 
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of exfxaordioary and apparently contradictory 

Imiaediately after this supposed yision^ and 
after ^ duration of nine day^, the boisterous 
weatoer subsided, the sea becaane calm^ and 
the CQ^imunicatioif with the land was restor- 
ed. It was found impossiUe to extricate the 
remaiiHng caravel from the riyer; but every 
exertion was made to bring off the people, and 
the property, before there should be a return 
of bad weather. In this,' the. exertions of 
the zealous Diego Mendez were eminently 
efficient. He had been fbr,some> days pre- 
paring for such an emergency. Cutting ju'p 
the sails of the caravel, he had made great 
aacfks to receive the biscuit. He had lashed 
two Indian canoes together with spars, so that 
they could not be overturned by the waves, 
and had made a platform o]> them capable of 
sustaining a great burden. This kind of raft 
was laden repeatedly with the stores, arms, 
and ammunition, which had been left on 
«bwe, and with the furniture of the craravel, 
which was entirely dismantled. When well 
freighted, it was towed by the boat to the 
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ships. In this way, by constant and sleepless 
exertions, in the space of two days i^bcaosi 
every t^ing of value wasr transported on lK»ard 
the squadron, and little .else left than tl^e hull 
of the caravel, stranded, decayed, and rotting 
in the river. Diego Mendez Superintended 
the whole embarkation with the most unwea- 
ried watchfulness and activity. He, and fiye 
companions, were the last to leave the shore, 
remaining all night at their perilous post, and 
embarking in the morning with the last cargo 
of effects. 

- . Nothing could equal'Hhe transports of the 
Spaniards, when they found themselves once 
more on board of the ships, and saw a space 
of ocean between them and those forests wlfich 
had lately seemed destined to be their graves. 
The joy of their comrades seemed little in- 
ferior to their own ; and the perils and hard- 
ships which yet surrounded them, were 
forgotten for a time in mutual congratulations. 
The Admiral was so much impressed with a 
sense of the high services rendered by Diego 
Mendez, throughout the late time of danger 
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and disaster, that he gave him the commaDd of 
the caravel, vacant by the death of the unfor-* 
tunate Diego Tristair. ' 

' HUr. del Almirdnt^Vcap. 99, 100. Las Casaa, 1. ii, 
c. 39*. Eelacioo de Diego Mendez. Litter of CoIiuiiImn 
from Jamaica. Jkmcnal* of PorraS) Navaiarete, Goilec^. 
1. 1. 
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CHAPTEIL X. 

DEPARTURE FROM THE COAST OF VERA6UA. 
ARRIVAL AT JAMAICA. STRANDING OF THE 
SHIPS. 

[i5o3.] 

The wind at length becoming favourable for 
his voyage, Columbus set sail, towards the end 
of April, from the disastrous coast of Yeragua. 
The wretched condition of his ships, the 
enfeebled state of his crews, and the scarcity 
of provisions, determined him to make the 
best of his way to Hispaniola, where he might 
refit his vessels and procure the necessary 
supplies for his voyage to Europe. To the 
surprise of his pilot and crews, however^ on 
making sail, he stood again along the coast to 
the eastward, instead of steering north, which 
they considered the direct route to Hispaniola. 
They fancied that Columbus intended to pro- 
ceed immediately for Spain, and murmured 
loudly at the madness of attempting so long a 
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voyage, with ships destitute of stares and con- 
samed by the workns^. Columbus and his 
brother, however,- had studied the narigation 
of those seas with a more obsenrant and ex- 
perienced eye. They considered it advisable 
to gaio a considerable distance to the east, 
before standing across for Hispaniola,to avoid 
being swept away, far belo^ their destined 
port, by the strong currents setting constantly 
to the west,.' The Admiral, however, did not 
impart his reasons to the pilots, being anxious 
to keep the knowledge of his routes as much 
to himself as possible, seeing that there were 
so many adventurers crowding into the field, 
and ready to follow on his track. He eveii 
took from the mariners their charts ; ' anSl 
boasts, in a letter to the Sovereigns^ that none 
of his pilots would be able to retrace the route 
to-and from Yeragjua, nor to describe where it 
wa» situated.- 

IMsregapding the murtmirsof his men, there* 
fore, Columbus continued along the coast 
sastward as far as Puerto Bello. Here he wa» 

* Hut. del Almirante. Letter from Jamaica. 

* Journal of Porras. NaTarrele, Collect., t. i. 
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oUiged to ksire one of the cafaivek, iffaidiiMis 
flopiierced by the teredo^ dmt it was inpaMMe 
to keep her afleatr All the crews^were bow 
crovfded into two caiaYdSr and these were 
little better than mere wrecks. The^ otBMMl 
exertions were necessarjF to keep then free 
from water; while the incessfuit labour of the 
pumps bore hard on the seamen, who mm 
enfeebled by scanty diet, aild dejeeted by the 
Tari€«is hardships they hod nndergone. Csii- 
tinning onward, they passed Port Retreat, aacl 
a nnmber o£ islands txk which the Admiral gate 
the name 6f Las Barbas, now tenned the 
Mulatasy a little beyond Point Bias. Here 
Golnmbns supposed that he had arrired at Ae 
province of Mangu in the territories of the 
Grand Khan, described by Marco Polo m 
adjoining to Cathay/ He ctmtkiued on aboet 
ten leagues £arther, until he approached die 
entrance of what is at present called the Golf 
of Darien. Here he had aconsiihatiott with his 
captains and pilots, who remonstrated at his 
persisting in this strog^e against contrary 

* Letter from Jamaica. 
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wiadtf aodf cwffren%^ representing the femen- 
tible plight of the ships, and tbeinfirm state of 
the crews.* Bidding ferewell, therefore, to* 
tlH^matn Hand, he stood northward on the ist 
^May, in quest (^ Bispaniola.' As the wind 
was easterly, with a strong current setting to 
the west, Cohnnbu» kept as ne^ the wind as 
p€«aible. So littie did his pilots know of their 
situation, that they supposed themselves to^ 
the east of the Gai*ribee Islands ; whereas the 
JkdiBiral feared that, with all his exertions, he 
sboidd fell to the westward of Hispaniola.' 
ffiaai^prehensions proved to be well founded ^ 
for, on tKe loth of the month, he came in 
sight of two small low islands to the north- 
west 0^ Bispaniola; to which, from the great 
qiHmtilies of tortoises seen about them, he 
gave the name of the Tortugas ; they are now 
kftoiwn as the Caymans. PiEissing wide of these, 
and continuing directly north, be focind him- 
SMiir ^ ^^o )oth of May, among the cluster of 
on the south side of Cuba, to which he 



' Testimony of Pedro de Ledesma. Pleito de los Co- 
lones. 

' Letter from Jamaica. 
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had formerly given the name of the Queen^s 
Gardens; having heen carried between eight 
and nine degrees west of his destined port. 
Here he cast anchor near one of the Keys, 
about ten leagues from the main island. His 
crews were suffering, excessively throng 
hunger and fsaigue; nothing was left of die 
sea-stores but a little biscuit, oil, and vinegar; 
and they were (d)Hged to labour incessandyat 
the pumps, to keep the vessels afloat. They 
had scarcely anchored at these islands, when 
there come on, at midni^t,a sudden tempest, 
(^ such violence, that, according to the strong 
expression of Columbus, it seemed as if the 
world would dissolve.^ They lost three of 
their anchors almost immediately, and the 
caravel Bermuda was driven With sudi violence 
upon the ship of the Admiral, that the how of 
the one, and the stern of the other, were gready 
shattered. The sea running high, and the wind 
being boisterous, the vessels chafed and injored 
each other dreadfully, and it was with gveat dif- 
ficulty that they were separated. One anchor 

' Leuer from Jamaica. 
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only remained to tbe AdmicaTs ship, and this 
saved him from being driven upon, the rocks; 
bat at daylight the cable \vas found neaity 
worn asunder. Had the darkness continued 
an hour longer, he could scarcely have escaped 
shipvereck/ 

At the end of six days, the weather having 
moderated, he resumed his course, standing 
eastward for Hispaniola: *^ his people,"' as he 
says, ^* dismayed and down-hearted, almost all 
his anchors lost, ,and, his vessels bored as full 
of holes as a honeycombJ' After ftruggling 
against contrary winds and the usual currents 
finom the ea^st, he reached Cape Cruz, »id 
anchored at a village in the pravince of Ma- 
caca,^ where he had touched in his voyage in 
1 4^4* ^ouQ the southern coast of Cuba. Here 
he obtained a supply of cassava bread from the 
natives, and. remained several days, detained 
by contrary winds. Making sail, ag^, he 
ondeavoured to.beatup to Hispaniola; but eij^ery 
BfifSiHt was in vain. The vdndsv and currents 

* Hist, del Aimiraate, cap. loo. Letter of Colambus 
From Jamaica. 

' Hist, del Almirante. Journal of PorMis< 
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contfnaed adyerse ; the teaks continually 
gained npon his vessels, though the pumps 
were kept incessantlj goii%, and the seamen 
even baled the water out with buckets and 
kettles. The Admiral now stood, in' despair, 
for the island of Jamaica, to seek some secure 
port; for there was imminent danger of 
foundering at sea. On the eve of St John, 
the 23rd erf June, they put into Puerto Bueiio, 
now called Ehy Harbom*, bat met Mrith none 
of the natives from whom they could obtain 
provisions, nor was there any freshwater to be 
had in the neighbourhood. Suffering from 
hnnger and thirst, they sailed eastward,, on tbe 
following day, to another harbour, to whi<^ Ae 
Admiral gave the name of Port San G4oria, hot 
which at present is known asDon GbristopherV 
Cove. 

Here, at last, CG^umbus \aii to gnre op \m 
long and arduous struggle against the unre- 
mitting persecution of the elements, ffis 
ships, reduced tomere wrecks, could no longer 
keep the sea, and were ready to sink even in 
port. He €>rdered them^ therefore, to be run 
aground, within a bow-shot erf tbe shore,, and 
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listened together, side by side. They soon 
filled ^ith water to the decks. Thatched 
cabins were then erected at the prow and 
stem for the accommodation of the crews, and 
the wreck was placed in the best possible state 
of defence. Thus castled in the sea, Columbus 
trusted to be able to repel any sudden attack 
of the natives, and at the same time to keep 
his men from roving about the neighbourhood 
and indulging in their usual excesses. No one 
was allowed to go on shore without especial 
license, and the utmost precaution was taken 
to. prevent any offence being given to the In- 
dians. Any ^rasperation oi them might be 
fatal to the Spaniards in their present forlorn 
situation. A firebrand thrown into th^ir 
wooden fortress might wrap it in flames, and 
leave them defenceless amidst hostile thou- 
sands. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ABRACM^BMENT . 0>'< DIEGO MXNDEZ WITH THB 
CACIQUEa FOR SUPPLIED OF PROVISIONS. SENTf 
TO SAN BOMIJSOO BY COLUMBUS I]» QUEST QH 
RELIEF. 

[i5o3.] 

The island of ^Biaica was extremely^ populous 
and lertile; and the harifonr so0i» swarmed 
with Indians, who broaghn provisions to barter 
with the Spaniards. To prevent any disputes 
in purchasing or sbaring these soppties, two 
persons were appointed tO' superintend aH 
haFgainS) and the provisions^ thus obtained 
Wtee divided every evening antong the pei^le. 
This arrangement had a ha^py effect in pro* 
mocing a peaceful- intereourse'. The stores 
thus furnished, however, coiming f^Pom^a^Kmit* 
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ed neighbourhood of improvident beings, 
were not sufficient for the necessities of the 
Spaniards, and were so irregular as often to 
leave them in pinching" want. They feared, 
too, that the neighbourhood might soon be 
exhausted* in which case they should be re- 
duced jiyijtaQine. In this emergency, Diego 



MendeSS^^ed for.wai^ with his accustomed 
zeal, and volunteered to set off, with three 
men, on a foraging expedition about the island. 
His off ec being gladly%iccepted by the Admii*al, 
he departed with his comrades well armed. 
He was every where treated with the utmost 
kindness by the natives. They took him to 
their houses, s^t meat and. drii^k before him 
and his companions, and perfonfied ^1 the 
rites of savage hospitality. Mendez imade an 
arrangement .with a cacique. of a numerous 
tribe, that his subjects should .hunt and £sh, 
and make cassava bread, and bring a quantity 
of these and other provisions every,d^y.to the 
harbour. They were to receive, in exchange, 
knives, combs, beads, fish-hook$, hawks'-bells, 
and other articles, irom a Spaniard, who .was 
to reside among them for that purpose. The 
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agreement being made, Mendez dispatched 
one of his compades to apprise the Admiral. 
He then pursued his journey three leagues 
ferther, when he made a similar arrangement, 
and dispatched another of his companions to 
the Admiral. Proceeding onward, ahput thir- 
teen leagues from the ships, he arrived at the 
residence of another cacique, called Huarco, 
where he was generously entertained. The 
cacique ordered his subjects to bring a large 
quantity of provisions, for which Mendez paid 
him on the spot, and made arrangements for a 
like supply at stated intervals. He dispatched 
his third companion with this supply to .the 
Admiral, requesting, as usual, that an agent 
might be sent to receive and pay for the re- 
gular deliveries of provisions. 

Mendez was now left alone, but he was fond 
of any enterprise that gave individual distinc- 
tion. He requested of the cacique two Indians 
to accompany him to the end of the island, one 
to carry his provisions, and the other to bear 
the hamac, or cotton net in which he slept. 
These being granted, he pushed resolutely 
forward along the coast, until he reached the 
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eastern extremity of Jamaica. Here he found 
a po«werfaI cacique of the name of Araeyro. 
Mendez had buoyant spirits, great address, 
and an ingratiating manner with the saTages. 
He and the cacique became great friends, ex- 
-changed names, which is a kind of token of 
brotherhood, &t}d Mendez engaged him to fur- 
nish provisions to the ships. He then bought 
an excellent canoe of the cacique, for which 
he gave him a splei^d brass basin, a short 
frock or cassock, and one of the two shirts 
which formed his stock of linen. The cacique 
furnished faira with six Indians to navigate his 
bark, and they parted mutually well-pleascd. 
Diego Mendez coasted his way back, touching 
at the various places where he had made his 
arrangements. He found the Spanish agenfts 
already arrived at them, loaded his canoe with 
provisions, and returned in triuniph to the 
harbour, where he was received with accla- 
mations by his comrades, and with open arms 
by the Admiral. The provisions he brought 
were a most seasonable supply, for the Spa- 
niards were absolutely fasting; and thence- 
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forwaird Indiana arriyed d»ly, well-laden, 
from xhe inaits wluch he had established.' 

9^16 knmBdiate iya»ts of inis people being 
tllkis iproTided (or, Cokunbus resolved, in his 
anxions mind, die means of getting from this 
island. His ships were beyond the possibility 
of repair, and there was no hope of any chance 
sail iairiTing to his relief, on the shores of a 
sairage islamd, in an unfrequented sea. The 
most likely measure appeared to be, to send 
notice of his situation to Ovando, the governor 
at £em Domingo, entreating him to dispatch a 
vessel to his relief. But how was this message 
to be conveyed? The distance between Ja- 
maica and Hispatti(da was forty leagues, across 
a gulf swept by contrary currents; there were 
no jneans iQf transporting a messenger, except 
IB the light xranoes of the savages; and who 
would undei^iake so hazardous a voyage in a 
frail bark of the kind? Suddenly the idea of 
Diego Meiidez,'and the caeoehe had recently 
purcfaasied, presented itself to the mind of Go* 
himbus. He knew the ardour and intrepidity 

* fRelAcien por Di^o Men^hes. N ararrete, t. i. 
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of Mendez, and his love of distinction by any 
hazardous exploit. Taking him aside, there- 
fore^ he addressed him in a manner calculated 
both to stimulate his zeal, and flatter his self' 
love. Mendez himself gives an artless account 
of this interesting conversation, which is fuH 
of character; 

« Diego Mendez, my sqii,^ said the venera- 
ble Admiral, «none of those whom 1 have here 
understand the great peril In which we are 
placed, excepting you and* myself. We are 
few in number, and these savage Indians are 
many, and of fickle and irritable natures. On 
the least provocation thqy may throw fire- 
brands from the shore, and consume us in our 
straw - thatched cabins. The arrangement 
which you have made with them^for provi- 
sions, and which at present they fulfil so cfaee^ 
fully, to-morrow they may break in their ca- 
price, and may refuse to bring us any thing; 
nor have we the means to compel them by 
force, but are entirely at their pleasure. I 
have thought of a remedy, if it meets with 
your views. In this canoe which you have 
purchased, some one may pass over to Hispa- 
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oiolay and procure a ship, by which we may 
edl be delivered from this great peril into 
which we have fallen* Tell me your opinion 
on the matter. » 

«To this,» says Diego Mendez, «I replied, 
Seiior, the danger in which we are placed, I 
well know, is far greater than is easily con- 
ceived. As to passing from this island to 
ffispaniola, in so small a vessel as a canoe, I 
bold it not merely difficult, but impossible; 
since it is necessary to traverse a gulf of forty* 
leagues, and between islands where the sea is 
extremely impetuous, and seldom in repose. 
I. know not who there is would adventure 
upon so extreme a peril. » 

Columbus made no reply, but£rom his looks 
and the nature of his silence, Mendez plainly 
perceived himself to be the person whom the 
Admiral had in vieWy « Whereupon, v conti- 
nues he, « I added, Seiior, I have many times 
put-my life in peril of death to save you and all 
those who are here, and God has hitherto pre*^ 
served me in a miraculous manner. There 
are, nevertheless, murmurers, who say that 
your Excellency intrusts to me all- afifoirs 
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wherein hoaonr ie to be gained, wlsSe there 
are others in your comptay who would exe- 
cute them as well as I do. Therefore 1 beg 
that you would summon all the |»eop1e, and 
propose this enterprise to th»a9,to see if among 
them there is any one who will undertake it, 
which I doubt. If ail decline it, I will then 
CGfhie forwatnl and risk my life in yeur senrice^ 
as 1 many times have done. » ' 

The Admiral gladly humoured the wishes 
of the worthy Metidez, for never was simpk 
egotism accompanied by more generous and 
devoted loyalty. On the following moraing 
the crew was assembled, and the proposition 
publicly made. Every one drew back at tbc 
thoughts of it, pronouncing it the height of 
rashness. Upon this Diego Mendez stepped 
forward. « Senor, » said he, « I have but one 
life to lose, yet I am willing to venture it for 
your service and for the good of all here pre- 
sent, and I trust in the protection of Ood, 
which I have experienced on so many other 
occasions. » 

* RelacioD por Diego Mendex. Navarrete, Gollec. t. i. 
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Columhus embraced this zefi^lous foIJower 
who immediately set about preparing for his 
expedition. Drawing his canoe on shore, he 
put on a false keel, nailed weather -boards 
along the bow and stern, to prevent the sea 
from breaking over it; payed it with a coat 
of tar; furnished it with a mast and sail; and 
put in provisions for himself, a Spanish com- 
rade, and six Indians. 

In the mean time Columbus wrote letters to 
Ovando, requesting that a ship might be imme* 
diately sent to bring him and bis men to His< 
paniola. He wrote a letter likewise to the Sove* 
reigns ; for,after fulfilling his mission at San Do« 
miqgo, Diego Mendez was to proceed to Spain 
on the Admiral's affairs. In the letter to the 
Sovereigns, Ck)lumbus depicted his deplorable 
situation, and entreated that a vessel might bm 
despatched to Hispanicda, to convey himself 
and his crew to Spain. He gave a compre- 
hensive account of his voyage, most particu- 
lars of which have already been incorporated 
in this history, and he insisted greatly on the 
importance of the discovery of Veragua. He 
gave it as his opinion, that here were the 
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mines of the Aurea Ghersonesus, from whence 
Solomon had dherived such wealth for the 
building of the Temple. He entreats that 
this golden coast may not, like other places 
which he had discovered, be abandoned to 
adventurers, or placed under the government 
of men who feel no interest in the canse; 
<cThis is not a child, » he adds, « to be aban- 
doned to a step -mother. I never think of 
Hispaniola and Paria without weeping. Their 
case is desperate and past cure; I hope their 
example may cause this resgionte be treated in 
a different manner. » His imagination be^ 
comes heated. He magnifies the supposed 
importance of Yeragua, as transcending aH 
his former discoveries; and he alludels to his 
favourite project for the deliverance of the 
Holy Sepulchre : « Jerusalem, » he says, nand 
Mount Sion, are to be rebuilt by the hand of 
a Christian. Who is he to be? God, by the 
mouth of the Prophet, in the fourteenth 
Psalm, declares it. The abbot Joachim* says 

* Joachim, native of the burgh of Gelico, near Goseosa, 
travelled in-the Holy Land. Returning to Calabria, he took 
the habit of the Cistercians in th6 monastery of CoraziO) 
of which he became prior and abbot, and afterwards rose 
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that he is to come out of Spain. » His thoughts 
then revert to the ancient story of the Grand 
Khan, who had requested that sages might be 
sent to instruct him in the Christian faith. Co- 
lumbus, thioking that he had been in the very 
vicinity of Cathay, exclaims with sudden zeal, 
• Who will offer himself for this task? If our 
Lord permit me to return to Spain, I engage 
to take him there, God helping, in safety. » 

Nothing i^ more characteristic of Columbus 
than his earnest, artless, pt times eloquent, and 
at, times almost incoherent letters. What an 
instance . qf soaring enthusiasm and irrepres- 
sible enterprise is here exhibited ! At the time 
that he was indulging in these visions, ^nd 
proposing n^w and romantic -enterprises, he 

to^ higher monastic importance* He died in laoa, having 
attained 72 years of age, leavinjg a great number of works ; 
among ^he most known are commentaries onlsaiah, Je- 
r^n^sih, and the Apocalypsje. There are also prophecies 
bj him, «which, » (says tW- Dictionn aire Historiqiie,) 
« daring his life, made him to be admired by fools, and 
despised by men of sense ; at present the latter sentiment 
prevails. He was either very weak or very presumptuous,' 
,to flatter himself that he had the keys of things of which 
God reserves the knowledge to himself. » — Diet. Hist, 
t. V, Caen, 1785. 
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was broken dawn by age and infirmities, 
racked by pain, confined to his bed, and sbut 
up in a wreck on the coast of a remote and 
savage island. No stronger picture caa be 
given of his situation, than that which shortly 
follows this transient glow of excitement; 
when, with one of his sudden transitions of 
thought, he awakens, as it were, to his actnal 
condition. 

« Until now,» says he, «I have wept for 
others ; have pity upon me Heaven, and weep 
for me Earth! In my temporal concerns, with- 
out a farthing to bestow ; east away here in 
the Indies ; isolated in my misery — infimH— 
expecting each day will be my last ; surrotmded 
by cruel savages ; in spiritual concerns, sepa- 
rated from the holy sacraments of the church, 
so that my soul will be lost, if separated here 
from my body! Weep for me^ whoever has 
charity, truth, and justice. I came not on (his 
voyage to gain honou];or estate, for all hope 
of the kind is dead within me. I came to serve 
your Majesties with a sound intention and an 
honest zeal, and I speaH no falsehood. If it 
should please God to deliver me from hence^ 
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I humbly supplicate yeur Majesties to penuii 
me to r^air to Rome, and perform other pil« 
grknageSkW 

The despatches hem^ ready, and the prepa« 
FstKHis of the: canoe completed, Diego Mendes 
embarked, with bis Spanish comrade and his 
six Indians, and departed along the coast to 
tke eastward. This voyage was laborious and 
penjboos. They had to make their way against 
dlroog currents. Once they were taken by 
rowing canoes of Indians,* bat made their 
escape, and at length arrived at the end of the 
idand ; a. distaace of thirty-four leagues from 
theihai'iMHir. Here they remained, waiting, £6r 
calm weatherto venture, upon the broad gulf, 
when they were sudideiUy aurvounded ai»d 
takeuKprisoners by a number e£ hostile Indiaiiks, 
wiho. oarried them off a: distance of three 
feagues^ where they: det^irmined to kill them. 
Some- dispute arose atinout the divi^ioii- of the 
spoils takent from the Spaniards^, whereupon 
the savages agceed to settle it by a gamte. of 
cfaaacew While they were thus* engaged:, Diego 
Mender escaped, found his way to- his canoe, 
embarked in it, and i^iurned alone to the 
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harbour, after fifteen days' absence. Wbat 
became of bis companions be does not men- 
tion, being seldom apt to speak of any person 
but himself. This account is taken from the 
narrative inserted in his last will and testa- 
ment. 

Columbus, though grieved at the failure of 
his message, was rejoiced at the escape of the 
faithful Mendez. The latter, nothing. daunted 
by the perils and hardships he had undeigone, 
offered to depart immediately on a second at- 
tempt, provided he could have persons to ac- 
company him to the end of the island, and pro- 
tect him from the natives. This the Adelantado 
offered to undertake, with a large party well 
armed. Bartholomew Fiesco, a Genoese, who 
had been captain of one of the caravels, was 
associated with Mendez in this second expedi- 
tion. He was a man of great worth, strongly 
attached to the admiral, and much esteemed 
by him. Each had a large canoe under his 
command, in which were six Spaniards and 
ten Indians — the latter were to serve as oars- 
men. The canoes were to keep in company. 
On reaching Hispaniola, Fiesco was to retan 
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iniiie^liattely to Jamaica, to relieve tbe anxiety 
of the Admiral and bis crew, by tidings of the 
safe Binwil of tSireir messenger. In the mean 
fkne, Diego' Mendez was to proceed to San 
Domingo, delfver his letter to Orando, pro- 
cure and despatch a ship, and then to depart 
for Spain with the letter to the Sovereigns. 

All arrangements being made, the Indians 
placed in the canoes their frugal proyisions of 
cassava bread, and each his calabash of water. 
The Spaniards, beside their bread, had a sup- 
ply of the jQesh of utias, and each his sword 
and target. In this way they launched forth 
upon their long and perilous voyage, followed 
.by- the prayers of their countrymen. 

The Adelantado, with his armed band, kept 
pace with them along the coast. There was 
no attempt of the natives to molest them, and 
they arrived in safety at the end of the island. 
Here they remained three days before the sea 
was sufficiently calm for them to venture forth 
in their feeble barks. At length, the weather 
being quite serene, they bade farewell to their 
comrades, and committed themselves to the 
broad sea. The Adelantado remained watch- 

14. 
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log them, until they hecame mere specks on 
the ocean, and the evening hid them from his 
view. The next day he set out on his return 
to the harbour, stopping at various villages on 
the way, and endeavonring to confirm the good 
will of the natives. ' 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. lot. 
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MUTINY OF PORRAS. 



[i5o3.] 

It might have heen thought that the adverse 
fortune which had so long persecuted Colum- 
bus was now exhausted. In extremity, we 
begin to find consolation in the idea that, since 
things cannot be worse, they must soon change 
for the better. The envy which had once 
sickened at the glory and prosperity of Colum- 
bus could scarcely have devised for him a 
more forlorn heritage m the world he had dis- 
covered ;- the- tenant of a wreck on a savage 
coast, in an untraversed ocean, at the mercy 
of barbarous hordes, who, in a moment, from 
precarious friends, might be transformed into 
ferocious enemies; affiicted, too, by excru- 
ciating maladies which confined him to his bed, 
tod by the pains and infirmities which hard- 
ship and anxiety had heaped upon his advanc- 
ing age. But Columbus had not yet exhausted 
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his cup of bitterness. He had yet to expe- 
cience an evil worse than storm, or shipwreck, 
or bodily anguish, or the violence of savage 
hordes, in the perfidy of those in whom he 
confided. 

Mendez and Fiesco had not long departed 
when the Spaniards in the wreck began to 
grow sickly, partly from the toils aad ^xpo- 
sur^es of the i^ecent voyage, pardy from being 
crowded in such narrow quartieiffs in. a numt 
and sultry climate, and pa^ly from want of 
ijabeir accustomed foody for they could ii<q^ ha- 
hiitiate themfielves' to the diet of the ladians, 
which was principally of a vogeiable natuiie. 
Their maladies were heightiniedAndirQndered 
more in&upportable by menlsd. aufferixig, by 
that suspense which keeps up a fretful irritar 
tion of spicity and that hope deferred wluch 
gradually corrodes the heart. • Aocnstomed to 
a- life of bustle and variety^ they bad now no- 
thing to do hut loiter about die dreary hulk, 
and look out upon the sea, and watch for the 
•canoe of Fiesco, and.womler at iis protracted 
absence, and doubt its return. A long time 
elapsed, much more than sufficient for the 
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Toyage, Imt nothing was seen or heard of the 
canoe. Fears were entertained that their mes- 
senger had perished. If so, how long were 
they Co remain here, vainly looking for relief 
which was nerer to arrive? Some gradually 
sank into deep despondency^ others became 
peevish and impatient. Murmurs broke forth, 
and, as usual with men in distress, murmurs of 
die most unreasonable kind. Instead of sym- 
padiising with their aged and infirm com- 
aoamder, who was involved in the same cala-> 
mity, who in suffering transcended them all, 
and yet who was incessantly studious of their 
we&ure, they began to rail against him as the 
cause of all their misfortunes. 

The fectious feeling of an unreasonable mul- 
titncle would be of httle importance if left to 
itself and night end in idle clamour; it is the 
industry of foneor two evil spirits that gene- 
«aUy directs it to an object and makes it mis- 
dievons. Among the officers of Columbus 
were two. brodieK, Francisco and Diego de 
Porras. They were relatives of the royal trea- 
surer Morales, who had married their sister, 
and had made interest with the Admiral to give 
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them some employment in the expedition.' 
To gratify the treasurer, he had appointed 
Francisco de Poiras captain- of one of the ca- 
ravels, and had obtained for his brother Diego 
the situation of notary and accountant-general 
of the squadron. He had treated them, as he 
declares, with the kindness of relatives, though 
both proved themselves incompetent to their 
situations* They were vain and insolent men, 
and like many others v^hom Golumbiis had 
benefited, recjuited his kindness with the 
blackest ingratitude.? 

These men, finding the common- people m 
a highly impatient and discontented state, 
mingled among them, and worked upon them 
with the most seditious insinuations. They 
assured them that all their hopes of relief 
through the agency of Mendez were idle. It 
was a mere delusion of the Admii^l to keep 
them quiet, and render them subservient to 
his purposes. He had no desire nor intention 
to return to Spain ; he was banished thence. 

■ Hist, del Almirante, c. loa. 

* Letter of Goliimbus tb hid son Diego. Navarrfltt) 
Collect. 
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Hispaniola was equally closed to him, as had 
been proved by the exclusion of his ships from 
its harbour in a time of peril. To him, at pre* 
sent, all places were alike, and he was content 
to remain in Jamaica until his friends could 
make interest at court and procure his recall 
from banishment. As to Mendez and Fiesco, 
they had been sent to Spain by Columbus on 
his own private affairs, not to procure a ship 
for the relief of his followers. If this were 
not the ease, why did not the ship arrive, or 
why did not Fiesco return, as had been pro- 
mised? Or if the canoes had really been sent 
for succour, the long time that had elapsed 
without tidings of them gave reason to believe 
that they had perished by the way. In such 
case, their only alternative woidd be, to take 
the canoes of the Indians and endeavour to go 
to Hispaniola. [But there was no hope of per- 
suading the Admiral to such an undertaking; 
he was too old, and too helpless from the gout^ 
to expose' himself to the hardships of such a 
voyage. What then, were they to be sacrificed 
to his interests or his infirmities? — to give up 
their only chance for escape, and to linger and 
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perish with faim in this desol»t« wneok? If 
jthey saoceeded in reaching Hispamola, they 
would be the better received for haviRig left 
the Ajdmiral behind. Ovando was secretly hos- 
tile to him, fearing that he would regain the 
government of the island ; on their arrival m 
Spain, the Bishop Fonseca, from his enmity to 
Columbus, would be sure to take their part; 
do^ brathers Porras had pawerful Abends and 
relatives at court, to jcounteract any represent- 
ations thatmight be made by die Admaml; and 
they cited the case of Boldan's tebetlion, to 
show that the pnejtidices lof the public, and of 
men in pawer, would always :be a^u»st him. 
Nay, they insinuated thdt the Sovereigns, 
who^ on that occasion, had deprrred Urn of 
part of his dignities and privileges, would re- 
joice at a pi^etext for stripping him <lf the 
remainder.* 

Galumbus was aware that the nunds <jif his 
people were embittered against him. He had 
repeatedly been treated widi insolent impB- 
tience, and reproached with being the cause 

' Hist, del Almiratite, €. los. 
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of their disasters. Accastomed, however, to 
the unreasonableness of men in adversity, and 
exercised*, by many trials, in the mastery of his 
passions, he bore with their petulance, sooth- 
ed their irritation, and endeavoured to cheer 
their spirits by the hopes of speedy isuccour. 
A little while longer, andbe trusted that Fiesco 
would arrive with good tidings, ydl(^n the cer-* 
tainty of relief would put an end pi all these 
clamours. The mischief, however, was deeper 
than he apprehended; a complete mutiny was 
organised among his followers. 

On the 2nd of January, i5o4) Columbus was 
in his small cabin, on the stem of his vessel, 
being confined to his bed by the gout, which 
had now rendered him a complete cripple. 
While ruminating on his disastrous situation, 
Francisco de Porras suddenly entered. His 
abrupt and agitated manner betrayed the ^vil 
nature of his visit. He had the flurried impu- 
dence of a man who is about to perpetrate an 
open crime. Bursting forth into bitter com- 
plaints, at their being kept, week after week, 
and month after month, to perish piecemeal 
in that desolate plac^, he accused the Admiral 

VOL. HI. i5 
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of having no intention to return to Spain. Co* 
lumbus suspected something 'fiinister from this 
unusual arrogance. He maintained, lioweyer, 
his calmness, and, raising himself in his bed, 
endeavoured to reason with Porras. He point* 
ed out the impo^ftbility of departing untiHhose 
who had(|one to Hispaniola should send th^ffi 
vessels. Htt|i|tpresented how much more ur- 
gent musflplyis desire to deparjt, since he had 
not merdy hit own safety to<pro-vide for, bst 
he was accountable to Grod and his Sovereigns 
for the welfare of all who had been committed 
to his chaise. He reminded Porras that he had 
always consulted w.ith them all, as to the mea- 
sures to be taken for the common safety, and 
that what be had done, had been with the 
general approbation; stiH, if any other mea- 
sure appeared advisable, he recommended tiiat 
they should assemble together, and consult 
upon it, and adopt whatever course appeared 
most judicious. 

The measures of Porras and his conuades, 
however, were already concerted, and when / 
men are determined on mutiny, diey are deaf 
to reason. He bluntly replied, that there was [ 
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lo time for further consultations. » Embark 
mmediately or remain in God^s name, were 
lie only akernatives.» « For my. part, » said 
be, turning his baok upon the Admiral, and 
devating his voice so that it resounded all 
yyfA the vessel, « I am for Castile ! those 'who 
E^iise may follow me!« shouts arose imme-^ 
diately from ail sides, « I wiH follow you! and 
[| and I !w Numbers of the crew sprang upon 
^e fillip, brandishing weapons and uttering 
pftingled threats and cries of rebellion. Some 
called upon Porras for orders what to do 9 
Others shouted « To Oestile ! to Castile ! » while, 
amidst the general uproar, the voices of some 
desperados were heard menacing the life of 
the Admiral. 

Columbus, hearing the tumult, leaped from 
his bed, ill and infirm as he was, and tottered 
out of the cabin, stumbling and falling in the 
exertion, hoping by his presence to pacify the 
mutineers. Three or four of his faithful ad- 
herents, however, fearing some violence might 
be offered htm, threw themselves between 
him and the throng, and taking him in their 
^rms, compelled him to return to his cabin. 
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The Adelantado had likewise sallied forth, 
but in a different mood. He had planted him- 
self , with lance in hand, in a situation to take 
the whole bruQt of the assault.. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that several of the lopl part 
of the crew could appease his fury, end preyail 
upon him to relinquish his weapon, and retire 
to the cabin of his brother. They now entreat- 
ed Porras and his companiops to depart peace- 
ably, since no one sought to oppose ihein. 
No advantage could be gained by violence; 
but should they cause the death of the Admi- 
ral, they would draw lipon themselves the 
severest punishment from the Sovereigns. * 

These representations moderated the tur- 
bulence of the mutineers, and they now pro- 
ceeded to carry their plans into execution. 
Taking ten canoes which the Admiral had 
purchased of the Indians, they embarked io 
them with as much exultation as if certain of 
immediately landing on the shores of Spain. 
Others, who had not been concerned in the 
mutiny, seeing so large a force departing, and 

* Las Gasas, Hist. Ind., 1. ii, cap. 32. Hist, del Almi- 
rante, cap loa. 
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fearing to remain behind, when so reduced in 
number, bastily collected their effects, and 
entered likewise into the canoes. In this way 
forty-eight abandoned the Admiral. .Many of 
those who r^nained were only detained by 
sickness^ for^liad they been well, most of them 
would have accompanied the d*eserters. ' The 
few who^emained faithful to the Admiral, and 
the sick, who crawled forth from their cabins, 
saw die departure of the mutineers with tears 
and lamentations, giving themselves up for 
lost. Notwithstanding hjs malady, Columbus 
left his bed, mingling among those who were 
loyal, and visiting those wh6 were ill, en- 
deavouring in every ^way to cheer and com- 
fort them.- He entreated' them to put their^ 
trust in God, who would yet relieve them; and 
he-promised, on his return to Spain, to throw 
himself at the feet pf the Queen, represent 
dieir loyalty and constancy, and obtain for 
them rewards that should compensate for all 
their sufferings. ' 

In the mean time Francisco de Porras and 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 102. 
' Las Gasas, 1. ii, cap. 32. 
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his followers, in* dieir squadron of canoes, 
coasted tbe island to the eastward, following 
the route taken by Mendez and Fiesco. Where- 
ever they landed, they committed the greatest 
wrongs and outrages upon thoi^ Indians, rob- 
bing them of their proyisipns, anS of whatever 
they coveted of their e£fectS|,They endeavoured 
to make their own crimes redaund t*the pre- 
judice of Columbus, pretoading to act under 
his authority, and affirming that bA«4rould pay 
for every thing that they took: if hip vefdsed, 
they told the natives to kill him. They repre- 
sented him as an implacable foe to the Indians; 
as one who had tyrannized over otbfer islands, 
causing the misery and death of the natives, 
and who only sought to gain a sway here for 
the purpose of inflicting like calamities. 

Having reached the eastern extremity of tke 
island, they waited until the weather shonid 
be perfectly calm, before they ventored to 
cross the gulf. Unskilled as they were in tlie 
management of canoes, they procured several 
Indians to accom|)any them. The sea being at 
length quite smooth, they set forth upon their 
voyage. Scarcely, however, had they proceeded 
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fcAir leagues from land tvben a contrary. wind 
arose, and the waves l>egd^n tq ^well. They 
turned im^iediately for ^ore. The caApes, 
from their light structure, and their keels being 
nearly round, were easily overtumpd/ aa^ 
required to be carefully balanced. They were 
nowjdoeply freighted by men unaccustolned to 
th^m, aod as the sea rose, they frequently let 
^ the water. Xhe Spaniards were alarmed, 
aad oodeaVbured to lighten them, by tbrov^g 
overboard every thing that could be spared ; 
Fetaimng only their* arms^ aad a part of tfaair 
provisions. The danger augmented with the 
wi^d. They now' ccmipelled the Indians to 
leap itito tbe^sea, ex€q>ting such as were ab- 
solutely nScessary^to navigate the canoes. If 
diey hesitated, they drove them overboard 
with the edge of the sword. The Indians were 
skilful swimmers,, but the distance to land was 
too great for their strength. They kept about 
the canoes, therefore, taking hold of tbem oc- 
casionally to r0$t themselves and recover 
breath. As their weight disturbed the balance 
of the canoes , and endangered their overturn- 
ing, the Spaniards cut off their hands^ an(^ 
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Stabbed them with their swords. Some dtedly 
the weapons of these cruel men, ijthers were 
exhausted and sank beneath the waves; thus 
eighlMD perished miser^bly^ and none surviv- 
ed, but such as had been retained to manage 
the canoes/ 

When the Spaniards got badk to land, difFe- 
rent opinions arose as to what course diey 
should next pursue. Some were for crossiagto 
Cuba, for which island the wind was fevonr- 
able. From thence, it was thought they might 
easily cross to the end of Hispaniola. Others 
advised that they should return and make their 
peace with the Admiral, or take from bim 
what remained of arms and stores, having 
thrown almost every thing overboard during 
their late danger. Others counselled another 
attempt to cross over to Hispaniola, as soon as 
the sea should become tranquil. 

This last advice was adopted. They remain- 
ed for a month at an Indian village near the 
eastern point of the island, living on the sub- 
stance of the natives, and treating them in the 

'Hist, del Almirante, c. 102. Las Gasas, 1. ii, c. 32. 
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most arbitrary and capricious manner. When 
at length the weather became serene, they 
made a second attempt, but were again driven 
back by adverse winds. Losing all patience, 
therefore, and despairing of the* enterprise, 
they abandoned their canoQs, and returned 
westward; wandering from village to village, 
a dissolute and lawless gang, supporting them- 
selves by fair means or foul, according as they 
met with kindness or hostility, and passing 
like a pestilence through the island.' 

* Hist, del Almirante, c loa. Las Casas, 1. ii, c. 32. 
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CHAPTER III. 

• ■ 

SCARCITY OF PROVISIONS. STRATAGEM OF CO- 
LUMBUS TO OBTAIN SUPPLIES FROM THE 
. NATIVES. 

[i5b4.] 

While Porras and his crew -were ranging 
about with that desperate and joyless licen- 
tiousness which attends the abandonment of 
principle, Columbus presented the opposite 
picture of a man supported by conscious recti- 
tude, and true to others and to himself. When 
he saw the crews depart which bore away the 
healthful and vigorous portion of his garrison, 
he exerted himself to encourage the infirm 
and desponding remnant which remained. 
There were but few capable of wielding arms 
in case of an attack, and none to spare from 
the attendance on the sick and the guarding 
of the wreck, to forage about in search of pro- 
visions. Regardless of his own painful ma- 
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ladies, he was iocessant in his attention to 
alleviate the sufferings and re-establish the 
healths of his followers. By scrupulous.good 
faith and amicable conduct towards the natives, 
and by a judicious use of the articles of traffic 
which remained, he procured, from time to 
time, considerable supplies of provisions. The 
most palatable and nourishing of these, toge- 
ther with the small stock of European biscuit 
that rejnained, he ordered to be appropriated 
to the sustenanC^e of the infirm. Knowing how 
much the body is affected by the operations of 
the mind, he endeavoured to rouse the spirits, 
and animate the hopes, of the drooping suf- 
ferers. Concealing his own anxiety, he main- 
tained a serene and even chi^erf ul cpuntenanct, 
encouraging his men by kind words, and hold- 
ing forth confident anticipations of speedy vjc- 
lief. By his friendly and careful treatment, 
Columbus soon recruited l^oth the health and 
spirits of his people, and brought them all into 
a condition to contribute to the common safe- 
ty. Judicious regulations, calmly^ but firmly 
enforced, maintained every thing in order. 
The men became sensible of the advantages of 
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wholesome discipline, and perceived that the 
restraints imposed upon them by their com- 
mander were for their own good, and ultimate- 
ly productive of their own comfort. 

Columbus had thus succeeded in guarding 
against the internal iDs that threatened the 
safety of his little community, when alarming 
evils began to menace from without. The 
Indians being an improvident race, unused to 
lay up any^stock of provisions, and unwilling 
to subject themselves to extra labour, found it 
difficult to furnish the quantity of food daily 
required for so many hungry men. The Eu- 
ropean trinkets, once so precious, lost their 
value, in proportion as they became common. 
The importance of the Admiral had been great- 
ly diminished by the desertion of so many of 
his followers; and the malignant instigations 
of the rebels had awakened jealousy and en- 
mity in several of the villages, which had been 
accustomed to furnish provisions. 

By degrees, therefore, the supplies began to 
fall off. The arrangements for the daily de- 
livery of certain quantities, made by Diego 
Mendez, were irregularly attended to, and at 
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length ceased entirely. The Indians no longer 
thronged to the hprbour with provisions, and 
often refused them when applied for. The 
Spaniards were obliged to forage about the 
neighbourhood for their daily food, but found 
more and more difficulty i^ procuring it; and 
now, in addition to their other causes for de- 
spdndency, they began to entertain horrible 
apprehensions of famine. 

The Admiral heard the melancholy fore- 
bodings of his men, and beheld the growing 
evil, but was at a loss for a remedy. To resort 
to force was an alternative, full of danger, and 
of but temporary efficacy, It would require 
all those who were well enough to bear arms 
to sally forth, while he and the rest of the in- 
firm would be left defenceless on board of the 
wrecl^, e^i^posed to the vengeance of the na- 
tives. 

In the mean time, the scarcity daily increas- 
ed. The Indians perceive4, the wants of the 
white men, and had learnt from them the art 
of making bargains. They as}ied ten times the 
former quantity of European articles for any 
Amount of provisions, and brought their sup- 
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plies in scanty quantities, to enhance the eager- 
ness of the hungry Spaniards. At length, even 
this relief ceased, and there was an absolote 
distress for want of food. It appeared that the 
jealousy of the natives had been universally 
aroused by Porras and his followers, and they 
withheld all provisions, in hopes either of 
starving the Admiral and his people, or of diiT- 
ing them from the island. 

In this extremity, a fortunate idea suddenly 
presented itself to Columbus. From his know- 
ledge of astronomy, he ascertained that, within 
three days, there would be a total eclipse of 
the moon in the early part of the night. He 
sent, therefore, an Indian of the island of His- 
paniola, who served as his interpreter, to sum- 
mon the principal caciques to a grand confe- 
rence, appointing for it the day of the eclipse. 
When all were assembled, he told them by his 
interpreter, that he and his followers were the 
worshippers of a Deity who lived in the skies. 
That this Deity favoured such as did well, but 
punished all transgressors. That as they must 
all have noticed, he had protected Diego Men- 
der and his companions in their voyage, they 
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haYiDg gone in obedience to the orders of their 
commander; but that, on the other hand, he 
bad visited Porras and his companions with all 
kind <^ afflictions, in consequence of their re- 
bdlion. That this great Deity was incensed 
against the Indians who had refused or neglect- 
ed U> furnish his feithful worshippers with 
provisions, and intended to chastise them with 
£unuie and pestilence. Lest they should dis- 
believe this warning, a signal would be given 
that v«y night, in the heavens. They would 
behold the moon change its colour, and gra- 
doaUy lose its light; a token of the fearful 
paoishment which awaited them. 

fiiany of the Indians were alarmed at the so-* 
lemnity of this prediction, others treated it 
with derision, — all, however, awaited with 
solicntude the coming qf the night. When they 
bebeld a dark shadow stealing over the moon, 
they began to tremble. Their fears increased 
vfith |h^ progress of the eclipse; and when 
th^y saw a mysterious darkness covering the 
whole &ce of nature, there were no bounds to 
their terror. Seizing upon whatever provisions 
they could procure, they hurried to the ships, 
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Uttering cries and lamentations. They threwv 
themselves at the feet of Columbus, implored 
him to intercede with his God to withhold the 
threatened calamities, and assured him that 
thenceforth they would bring him whateyer 
he required. Columbus told them he would 
retire and commune ^with the Deity. Shutting 
himself up in his cabin, he remained there 
during the increase of the eclipse, the forests 
and shores all the while resounding with the 
bowlings and supplications of the savages. 
When the eclipse was about to diminish, he 
came forth and informed the natives that he 
had interceded for them with his God, who, on 
condition of their fulfilling their promises, had 
deigned to pardon them ; in sign of which he 
would withdraw the darkness from the moon. 
When the Indians saw that planet restored 
presently to its brightness, and rolling in all its 
beauty through the firmament, they over- 
whelmed the Admiral with thanks for his in- 
tercession and repaired to their homes, joyful 
at having escaped such great disasters. They 
now regarded Columbus with awe and reve- 
rence, as a man in the peculiar favour and con- 
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fidence of the Deity, siace he knew upon earth 
what was passing in the heavens. They hasten- 
ed to propitiate him with gifts, supplies again 
arrived daily at the hturbour, and from that 
time forward, there was no want of* provi- 
sions. ' 

1 Hist, del Almirante, c* io3k Lss Gasas, Hist Jnd., 
1. ii, c. dB, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MISSION OF DIEGO DE ESCOBAR TO THE 

ADMIRAL. 

[i5o4.] 

Eight months had now elapsed since die 
departure of Mendez and Fiesco, yet no tid- 
ings had been received of their fate. For a 
long time the Spaniards had kept a wistfal 
look-out upon the ocean, flattering themselves 
that every Indian canoe, gliding at a distance, 
might be the harbinger of deliverance. The 
hopes of the most sanguine were now fast 
sinking into despondency. What thousand 
perils awaited such frail barks, and so weak a 
party, on an expedition of the kind ! Either 
the canoes had been swallowed up by bois- 
terous waves and adverse currents, or their 
rrews had perished among the rugged moun- 
tains and savage tribes of Hispaniola. To 
increase their despondency, they were in- 
formed that a vessel had been seen, bottom 
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Upwards, drifting with the currents along the 
coasts of Jamaica. This might he the vessel 
sent to their relief; and if so all their hopes 
were shipwrecked with it. This rumour, it is 
affirmed, was invented and circulated in the 
island hy the rehels, that it might reach the 
ears of those who remained faithful to the 
Admiral, and reduce them to despair.' It no 
doubt had its effect. Losing all hope of aid 
from a distance, and considering themselves 
abandoned and forgotten by the world, many 
of the men grew wild and desperate in their 
plans* Another conspiracy was formed by 
one Bernardo, an apothecary of Yalentia, with 
two confederates, Alonso de Zamora and 
Pedro de Yillatoro. They designed to imitate 
•the attempt of Porras, to seize upon the 
remaining canoes, and seek their vray to His- 
paniola.^ 

The mutiny was on the very point of break- 
ing out, when one evening, towards dusk, a 
sail was seen standing towards the harbour. 
The transports of the poor Spaniards may be 

* Hist, del Almirante, c. 104. 

' Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. ii, c. 33. 
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more easily conceived than described. The 
vessd was of small size ; it kept out to sea, bot 
sent its boat to visit the ships. Every eye was 
eagerly bent to hail the coantenances of 
Christians and' deliverers. As the boat ap- 
proached, they descried in it Diego de Esco* 
bar, a man who had been one of the most 
active confederates of Roldan in his re- 
bellion, who. had been condemned to dead) 
under the administration of Columbus, and 
pardoned by his successor Bobadilla. Then 
was bad omen in such a messenger. 

Coming alongside of the ships, R<9cobar put 
a letter on board from. Ovando, governor of 
llispaniola, together with a barrel of vrine and 
a side of bacon, sent as presents to the Admi- 
ral. He then drew off, and talked with Co- 
lumbus from a distance. He told him that he 
was sent by the governor to express his great 
concern at his misfortunes, and his regret at 
not having in port a vessel of sufficient size to 
bring off himself and his people, but that be 
would send one as soon as possible. Escobar 
gave the Admiral assurances likewise, that bis 
concerns in Hispaniola had been faithfully at- 
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te&ded to^ . He requested him^ if heliad any 
letter to write to the Qov^rnor in reply, to 
giTO it tohim as soon as post ible^as he wished 
to return immediately. 

'There was something extremely singular in 
this mission, but there was no time for com- 
ments ; £seohar was urgent to depart. Go* 
lucabus hastened,' therefore, to write a reply 
U> Ovando couched in the most friendly terms, 
depicting the dangers and distresses of his 
situation, increased as they were by the re* 
belHon of Porras, but expressing his reliance 
on his- promise to send him relief, confiding in 
which he should remain patiently on board of 
fats wreck Hie recommeiided Diego Mendez 
and BardiolomewFiescotohis favour, assuring 
him that they were not sent to San Domingo 
with any artful design, but simply to represent 
his perilous situation, and to apply for sue* 
cour. * When Escobar received this letter, he 
returned immediately on board of his vessel, 
which made aU sail, and soon disappeared in 
the gathering gloom of the night. 

*^ Las Gasas, 1. ii, c. 34- 
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If the Spaniards had hailed the anriyal 
of this vessel with transports^ its sudden 
departure, and the mysterious conduct of 
Escobar, inspired no less wonder and con- 
sternation. He had kept aloof from all com- 
munication withthem, as if he felt no interest 
in their wel&re, or sympathy in their mis- 
fortunes. Columbus saw the gloom that had 
gathered in their countenances, and feared the 
consequences. He eagerly sought, thejrefore, 
to dispel their suspicions, professing himself 
satisfied with the communications received 
from Ovando, and assuring themi that vessels 
would soon arrive to take them all away. In 
confidence of this, he said, he had declined to 
depart with Escobar, because his vessel was 
too small to take the whole, preferring to re- 
main with them and share their lot ; and had 
despatched the caravel in such haste, that no 
time might be lost in expediting the necessary 
ships. These assurances, and the certainty 
that their situation was known in San Domingo, 
cheered the hearts of the people. Their hopes 
again revived, and the conspiracy, which had 
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been on the poiiit of breaking fortb^ was com- 
pleCel J disconcerted* 

In secret, howerer, Colambus was exceed- 
ingly indignant at the conduct of Ovando* He 
had left him .for many months in a state of the 
ntmost danger, and most distressing uncer- 
tainty, exposed to the hostilities 'of the natives, 
die seditions of his men, and the suggestions 
of his own despair He had, at length, sent a 
mere tantalizing message, by a man known to 
be one of his bitterest enemies, with a present 
of food, which, from its scantiness, seemed 
intended to mock their necessities* 

Colambtis beliered that Ovando had pur- 
posely neglected him, hoping that he would 
perish on the island, being apprehensive that, 
should he return in safety, he would be 
reinstated in the government of Hispaniola : 
md he considered Escobar merely as a spy 
sent by the governor to ascertain the state of 
himself and his crew, and whether they were 
^et in existence. Las Casas, who was then at 
San Domingo, expresses similar suspicions* He 
lays that Escobar was chosen because Ovando 
was certain that, from ancient enmity, he 
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would have no sympathy for the Admiral. 
That he was ordered not to go on board of the 
vessels, nor to land, neither was he to hold 
conversation with any of the crew, or receive 
any letters, except those of the Admiral. In 
a word, that he was a mere scout to collect 
information.'- 

Others have ascribed the long neglect of 
Ovando to extreme caution. There was a 
runiour prevalent that Cblnmbus, irritated at 
the suspension of his dignities^by the court o( 
Spain, intended to transfer his newly-disco- 
vered countries into the. hands of his natife 
republic, Genoa, or of some other power. 
Such rumours had long been current, and to 
their recent circulation Columbus himself 
alludes in his letter sent to the Sovereigns by 
Diego Mendez. The most plausible apology 
given, is, that Ovando was absent for several 
months in the interior, occupied in war9 with 
the natives, and that there were no ships at 
San Domingo of sufficient burden to take 
Columbus and his crew to Spain. He may 

< Las Gasas, Hist. Ind., 1. ii, c. 33. Hist, del Almirantpf 
rap. io3. 
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have feared that, should they come to reside 
for any length of time on the island, either the 
Admiral ^lYOuld interfere in public affairs, or 
endeavour to make a party in his favour ; or 
that, in consequence of the numher of his old 
enemies' still resident thei^, former scenes of 
faction and |prbulence might J^jMOTived.' In 
the mean time the situatio%.:dBEidurobus in 
Jamaica, while it disposed o]^J|pp^ietly until 
▼essels should arrive from Spain, could not, he 
may have thought, be hazardous. He had 
sufficient force and arms for defence, and he 
had made amicable arrangemems with the 
natives for the supply of provisions, as Diego 
Mendez, who had made those arrangements, 
had no doubt informed him. Such may have 
been the reasoning by^which Ovando, under 
the real influence of his interest, may have 
reconciled his conscience to a measure that 
excited the strong reprobation of his contem- 
poraries, and has continued to draw upon him 
the suspicions of i^ankind. 

' Las Gasas, ubi sop. Hist, del Almirante, obi sup, 
VOL. III. 16 
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CHAPTER V. 

VOYAGE OF DIEGO liENDEZ AND BARTHOLOMEW 
FIESGO IN A CANOE TO HISPANIOLA. 

It is proper -l^j^ive here some accoant of the 
mission of Dtego Mendez and Barcholpmew 
Fiesco, and of the circumstances which pre- 
vented the latter fronr returning to Jamaica. 
When they had taken leave of the Adelantado 
at the east end of the island, they continued all 
day in a direct course, animating the Indians 
who navigated their ^.canoes, and who fre- 
quently paused at their labour. There was do 
wind^ the sky was without a cfoud^and the sea 
perfectly calm; the heat, therefore, became 
intolerable. Tbey had no shelter from the 
sun, whose burning rays were reflected from 
the surface of the ocean, and seemed to scorch 
their very eyes. The Indians, exhausted by 
beat and toil, would often leap into the water 
to cool their glowing bodies and refresh them- 
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selves, and, after remaining there a short time, 
would return with new vigour to their labours. 
At the going down of the sun they lost sign 
of land. During the night the Indians took 
turns, one half to row while the others slept. 
Hie Spaniards, in like manner, divided their 
forces : while one half took repose, the others 
kept guard with their weapons in hand, ready 
to clef end themselves in case of any perfidy on 
the part of their savage companions. 
. Watching and toiling in this way through 
the night, they were exceedingly fatigued at 
the return of day. They beheld nothing 
ground them but sea and sky. Their frail 
canoes, heaving up and down with the swell-* 
ing and linking of the ocean, seemed scarcely 
capable of sustaining thebroadundulationsjofa. 
calm ; how would they be able to liveamidst the 
waves and surges, should the wind arise? The 
command er%.did all they could to keep up the 
flagging spirits of the men. Sometimes they 
permitted them a respite ; at other times they 
took the paddles and shared their toils. ^But 
labour and fatigue were soon forgotten in a 
new source of suffering. During the preced-^ 
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ing sultry day and night, the Indians, parched 
and fatigued, had drank up all the water. They 
now began to experience the torments of 
thirstr In proportion as the sun arose, their 
thirst increased ; the calm, which favoured the 
navigation of the canoes, rendered this misery 
the more intense. There was not a breeze to 
fan the air, or counteract the ardent rays of a 
tropical sun. Their sufferings were irritated 
by the prospect around them — nothing but 
water, while they were perishing with thirst. 
At mid-day their strength failed them, and 
they could work no longer. Fortunately, at 
this time the commanders of the canoes found 
or pretended to find, two small kegs of water, 
which they had perhaps secretly reserved for 
such an extremity. Administering the precious 
contents from time to time, in sparing mouth- 
fuls to their companions, and particularly to 
the labouring Indians, they enabled them to 
resume their toils. They cheered them with 
the hopes of soon arriving at a small island 
called Mavasa, which lay directly in their >vay, 
and was only eight leagues from Hispaniola. 
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Here they would be able to procure water to 
allay their thirst, aud might take repose.. 
. For the rest of the day they continued 
fiEuntly and wearily labouring forward, and 
keeping an anxious look out for the island. 
The day passed away, the sun went down, yet 
there wa& no sign of land, not even a cloud on 
.the horizon that might deceive themtinto a 
hope. According to their. calculations, they 
had certainly come the distance from Jamaica 
at which Navasa lay. They began to fear 
that they had devialed from their course. If 
so, they should miss the island entirely, and 
perish with thirst before they could reach His^ 
paniola. 

The night closed upon them without any 
sight of the island. Tlfey now despaired of 
touching at it, for it was so small and low that, 
even if they were to pass near, they would 
scarcely be able to perceive it in the dark. 
One of the Indians sunk and died, under the 
accumulated sufferings of labour, heat, and 
raging thirst. His body was thrown into the 
sea. Others lay panting and gasping at the 
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bottom of the canoes. Their companions, 
troubled in spirit, and exhausted in strength, 
feebly continued their toils. Sometiines tbey 
endeavoured to cool ^eir parched palates by 
taking sea^water in their mouths, l)ut its briny 
acrimony rather increased their thirst. Now 
and then, but very sparingly, they were alloir- 
ed a dfop of water from the kegs ; but this was 
only in cases of .the ^utmost extremity, and 
principally to those who were employed in 
rowing. The night had far advanced, but 
those whbse turn it was ^ take repose' were 
unable to sleep, from the intensity of their 
thirst; or if they slept, it was but to be tanta* 
lised with dreams of cool fountains and run- 
ning brooks, and to awaken in redoubled tor- 
ments The last dro{) of water had been dealt 
out to the Indian rowers, but it had only 
served to irritate their sufferings. They scarce 
could move their paddles ; one after motber 
gave up, and it seemed impossible that tbey 
should live to reach Hispaniola. 

The commanders, by admirable manage* 
ment, had hitherto kept up this weary struggle 
with suffering and despair : they now, toO; 
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began to despond. Diego Mendez $at watch* 
ilig'the bpvizoiky which was gradually lighting 
up with those faint rays which precede the 
rising of the moon. As that planet arose, he 
perceived it to emerge from hebind some dark 
maeBt- elevated above the level of the ocean. 
He "immediately gave the . animating 'cl?^ of 
^' kuid."^ His almost expiring companionfs 
were roused hy it to a new lite. It proved to 
be the island of Navasa, but iso small, and low, 
and distant, tbat had it not been thus revealed 
by the rising of the moon, they would never 
have discovered it; The error in their reckon- 
ing with respect to the island, had arisen from 
miacaiculating the rate of sailing of the canoes, 
from not making sufficient allowance for the 
fatigqeof the rowers and for tho opposition of 
die current. 

Nisw vigour was now diffused throughout 
the crews. They exerted themselves with 
feverish impatience ; by the dawn of day they 
reached the land^ andy springing on shore, 
returned thanks to God for such signal deli- 
verance. The island was a mere mass of rocks, 
half a league in circuit. There was neither 
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tree, nor shrub, nor herbage, nor stream, nor 
fountain. Hurrying about, however, with^ 
anxious search, they found to their joy abun- 
dance of rain water in the hollows of the 
rocks. Eagerly scooping it up with their ca- 
labashes, they quenched their burning thirst 
by ifiimoderate draughts. It was in vain that 
the more prudent warned the others of their 
danger. The Spaniards were in> some degree 
restrained ; but the poor Indians, whose toils 
had increased the fever of their thirst, gave 
way to a kind of frantic indulgence. Several 
died upon t the spot, and others fell dange- 
rously ill.' 

Having allayed their thirst, they now looked 
about in search of food. A few shell-fish were 
found along the shore, and Diego Mendez, 
striking a light, and gathering driftwood, they 
were enabled to boil them, and to make a 
delicious banquet. All day they remained 

* Not far from the island of Navasa there gashes ap in 
the sea a pure fountain of fresh water that sweetens the 
surface for some distance : this circumstance was of course 
unknown to the Spaniards at the time. (Oviedo, Gronica, 
1. vi, C. 12.) 
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|k reposing in the shade of the rocks, refreshing 
diemselyes after their intolerable sufferings, 
and gazing upon Hispaniola, whose mountains 
were' seen rising above the horizon, at eight 
leagues' distance. 

In the cool of the eyening they once more 
embarked, invigorated by repose, and arrived 
safely at Cape Tiburon on the following day, 
l|ie fourth since their departure from Jamaica. 
Here they landed on the banks of a beautiful 
rirer, where they were kindly received and 
treated' by the natives. Such are the particu- 
lars, collected from different sources,' of this 
adventurous and interesting voyage, on the 
precarious success of which depended the 
ddiyerance of Columbus and his crews. The 
voyagers remained for two days among the 
hospitable natives on the banks of the river, to 
refresh themselves. . Fiesco would have re- 
tomed to Jamaica, according to promise, to 
give assurance to the Admiral and his compa- 
nions of the safe arrival of their messenger; 
but both Spaniards and Indians had suffered 

' Hist, del Almirante, c. io5. Las Casas, 1. ii, c. 3i. 
Testament of Diego Mendei. Navairete, t. i. 
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80 much chinii(; theVdya^^lliat nothiiig could .' 
induce them to enoountA the perils of a 
retdm 10 the canoes. 

Plurtiug with his companions^ Diego M^des 
took si^ Indians of the island, and set o£f re- 
solutely to coast in his canoe one handried and 
thirty leiagnes to San Domingo. After proceed- 
ing for eighty leagues, with infinite toil^ always 
against the currents, atid subject to perils from 
the native tribes, he was informed that the 
governor had departed for Xaragua, fifty 
leagues distant. Still undaunted hy fetigues 
and difficulties, he abandoned his canoe, and 
proceeded alone and on foot through forests 
and over mountains, until he arrived at Xara- 
gua, achieving one of the most perilous expedi- 
tions ever undertaken by a devoted follower 
for the safety of his commander. 

Ovaindo received him with great kindness, 
expressing the utmost concern at the unfor- 
tunate situation of Columbus. He made many 
promises of sending immediate relief, bat 
suffered day after day, week after week, and 
even month after month to elapse, without 
carrying his promises into effect. He was at 
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that time cx)mpletely engrossed with his wtes 
with the natives, and had a ready plea, that 
there were no ships of sufficient burden at. 
San Dotningo. Had^he felt a proper zeal, 
howeyer, for the safety of a man like Golom^ 
bus, it* would have been easy, within eight 
months, to have devised some means, if not 
of delivering him from his situation, at least 
of conveying to him ample reinforcements and 
supplies. 

The faithful Mendez remained for seven 
months in Xaragua, detained there under 
various pretexts by Ovando, who was unwill- 
ing that he should proceed to San Domingo ; 
partly, as is intimated, from his having some 
jealousy of his being employed in secret 
agency for the Admiral, and partly from a 
desire to throw impediments in the way of his 
obtaining the required relief. At length, by 
daily importunity, he obtained permission to 
go to San Domingo, and await the arrival of 
certain ships which were expected, of which 
he proposed to purchase one on the account 
of the Admiral. He immediately set out on 
foot a distance of seventy leagues, part of his 
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toilsome journey lying throngh forests and 
among mountains infested by hostile and exas- 
perated Indians. It was after his departure 
that. Ovando despatched .the caravel com- 
manded by the pardoned rebel Escobar, on 
that singular and equivocal visit, which, in 
the eyes of Golumbusy had the air of a mere 
adventurous expedition to spy into the camp 
of an enemy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OVERTURES OF COLUMBUS TO THE MUTINEERS. 
BATTLE OF THE ADELANTADO WITH PORRAS 
AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

[i5o3.] 

When Columbus had soothed the disappoint- 
ment of his men, at the brief and unsatisfac- 
tory visit and sudden departure of the vessel 
of Escobar, he endeavoured to turn the event 
to some advantage with the rebels. He knew 
them to be disheartened by the inevitable mi- 
series attending a lawless and dissolute, life, 
that many longed to return to the safe and 
quiet path of duty, and that the most malig- 
nant, seeing how he had foiled all their in- 
trigues among the natives to produce a £Eunine, 
began to fear his ultimate triumph and his 
consequent vengeance. A favourable oppor- 
tunity, he thought, now presented to take 
advantage of these feelings, and by gentle 
means to bring them back to their allegiance. 
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He sent two of his people, therefore, who 
were most intimate with the rebels, to inform 
them of the recent arrival of a vessel with let- 
ters from the Governor of Hispaniola, pro- 
mising him a speedy deliverance from the 
island.. He now offered a free pardon, kind 
treatment, and a passage whh him in the ex- 
pected ships, on condition of their immediate 
return to obedience. To convince them of 
the arrival of the vessel, he sent them a part 
of the bacon which had been brought by 
Escobar. 

On the approach of these* ambassadors, 
Francisco de Porras came forth to meet them, 
accompanied solely by a few of the ringleaders 
of his party. He imagined that there might 
be some propositions from the Admiral, and 
he was fearful of their being heard by the 
mass of his people, who, in their dissatisfied 
and repentant mood, would be likely to desert 
him on the least prospect of pardon. Having 
listened to the tidings and overtures brought 
by the messengers, Porras and his confidential 
confederates consulted for some time together. 
Perfidious in their own nature, they suspected 
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the sincerity of the Admiral ; and conscious of 
the extent of their offences, they doubted bi^ 
having the mieignanimity to pardon them* 
They determined, therefore, not to confide in 
his proffered amnesty. iXbey replied to the 
messengers, that they had no wish to return to 
the ships, but preferred living at large about 
die island. They offered to engage, however, 
to conduct themselves peaceably and amica- 
bly, on receiving a solemn promise from the 
Admiral, that should two vessels arrive, ^ey 
should have one to depart in ; should but one 
arrive, the half of it should be graixted to 
them ; and that, moreover, the Admiral sliQilld 
share with them the stores and the articles of 
Indian traffic which remained in the $hips,they 
having lost all that they had in the sea. When ^ 
it vras observed that these demands were ex- 
travagant and inadmissaj^p, they repliedin$o* 
lently that, if they wel^hot peaceably coot 
ceded, they would take them Iff force, and 
with this menace they dismissed the ambassa- 
dors.* 

( Las Gasas, 1.*ii, cap. 35. Hist, del Almirapte, c. loGf^ 
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This conference was not conducted so pri- 
vately, but that the rest of the rebels learnt 
the whole purport of the mission, and the of- 
fer of pardon and deliverance occasioned the 
greatest tumult and agitation. Porras, fearful 
of their desertion, had resort to all his elo- 
quence, and to the most desperate falsehoods 
to delude them. He told them that these offers 
of the Admiral were all deceitful, that he was 
naturally cruel and vindictive, and only sought 
to get them into his power to wreak on them 
his vengeance. Hie exhorted them to persist 
in their opposition to his tyranny; reminding 
them, that those who had formerly done so in 
Hispaniola, had eventually triumphed, and 
sent him home in irons; he assured them that 
they might do the same, and he again made 
vaunting promises of ^ protection in Spain, 
through the influence of his relatives. But 
the boldest of his assertions was with respect 
to the caravel of Escobar. It shows the igno- 
rance of the age/ and the superstitious awe 
which the common people entertained with 
respect to Columbus and his astronomical 
knowledge. Pbrras assured theip that no real 
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caravel had arrived; that it was a mere phan^ 
tasm conjured up by the Admiral^ who was 
damply versed in necrdiBahcy. In proof of 
this^ he.adverted to its arriting in the dusk of 
the evening : its holding communication writh 
no one but the Admirat^ and its sudden dis- 
appearance in the night. Had it been a real 
caravel, the people of it would have sought to 
talk with' their countrymen; the Adtniral, his 
son, and brother, would have eagerly 1 em- 
barked on board, and it would at. any rate 
have remained a little while iq port, and not 
have y9nished so suddenly and mysteriousdy.* 
By these and similar delusion^, Porras su^^- 
ceeded in working upon the felelings and cre- 
dulity of his followers. Fearful, howevfel'; 
that they miight yield to after reflection, and 
to further offers from the Admiral,' he deter* 
mined to involve them in some act of violence 
that' should commiit them beyond all hope of 
fel^veness. He marched them, therefore^ 
oile day^ to an Indian village, called Maima,' 
where afterwards was built a town called 

' Hist, del Almirante, c. 106. Las Cases, 1. ii, c. 35. 
* At present, Mammee Bay. 

16. 
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Seville, and which was about a quarter of a 
league from the ships. His intention is said 
to haye been to plunder -the stores remaining 
on board the wreck, and to take the Admiral 
prisoner.* 

Columbus had notice of the designs of the 
rebels, and of their approach. Being confined 
by his infirmities, he sent his brother to endea* 
▼our with mild words to persuade them from 
their purpose, and to win them to obedience; 
but with sufficient force to resist any violence. 
The Adelantado, who was generally a man 
rather of deeds than of words, took with him 
fifty followers, several of them men of tried 
resolution, and ready to fight in any cause. 
They were well armed and full of courage, 
though many were pale and debilitated from 
recent sickness, and from long confinement 
to the ships. Arriving on the side of a hill) 
within a bow -shot of the village, the Adelan- 
tado discovered the rebels, and despatched the 
same two messengers to treat with them, who 

* EUst. del Almirante, ubi sup. 
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had already carried them the offer of pardon. 
Porras and his fellow leaders, however, would 
not permit them to approach. They confided 
in the superiority of their numbers, in their 
men being, for the most part, hardy sailors, 
rendered robust and yigorpus by the roving 
life they had b^en leading in the forests and 
the open air. They knew that many of those 
who were with the Adelantado were men 
brought up in a softer mode of life. They 
pointed to their pale countenances, and per- 
suaded their followers that they were mere 
household men, fair-weather troops, who 
could never stand before them. They did not 
reflect that, with such meo, pride and lofty 
spirit often more than supply the place of 
bodily force, and they forgot that their adver- 
saries had the incalculable advantage of jus* 
tice and law upon their side. Deluded by 
their words, their followers were excited to a 
transient glow of courage, and brandishing 
their weapons, refused to listen to the mes- 
sengers. 

Six of the stoutest of the rebels made aleague 
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to Stand by one another and to attack the Ade- 
lantado, for, he ^eing killed, the rest would be 
easiij defeated. The main body formed them- 
selres into a squadron, drawing their swords 
and shaking their lances. They did not "wait 
to be assailed, but, uttering shouts and me- 
naces, rushed upon the enem^^ • They ware so 
well receiTed, howerer, that at the first shock 
four or fire were killed, most of them the con- 
federates who had leagued to attack the Ade- 
lantado. The latter, with his own hand, killed 
Juan Sanchez, the same powerful manner 
who had carried off the cacique Quibian, and 
Juan Barber also, who had first drawn a sword 
against the Admiral in this rebellion. The 
Adelantado with his usual vigour and courage 
was dealing his blows about him in the thick- 
est of the affray, where several lay killed and 
wounded, when he was assailed by Francisco 
de Porras. The rebel with a blow of his sword 
cleft the buckler of Don Bartholomew, and 
wounded him in the hand which grasped it 
The sword remained wedged in the shield, 
and before Porras could withdraw it, the Ade- 
lantado closed upon him, grappled him, and 
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betng assisted by others^ after a severe strag- 
gle, succeeded in taking him prisoner.* 

When the rebels beheld their leader a cap- 
tive, their transient courage was at an end, ajod 
they fled in confusion. The Adelantado would 
have pursued thein,J)ut was persuaded to let 
them escape with the p'unishment they" had re- 
ceived; especially as it was necessary to guard 
against the possibility of an attack from the 
Indians. 

The latter had taken arms and drawn up in 
battle array, gazing with astonishment at this 
fight between white men, but without taking 
part on either side. When the battle was OTer, 
they approached the field, gazing upon the 
3ead bodies of the beings they had once fanci- 
ed immortal. They were curious io examining 
the wounds made by the Christian weapons. 
iUaong the wounded insurgents was Pedro 
Ledesma, the same pilot who so brayely swam 
ashore- at Yeragua, to procure tidings of the 
c<doiiy. He was a man of prodigious muscular 
force and a hoarse deep voice. As the Indians, 

* Hist, del Almirante, c. 107. Las Gasas, Hist. Ind., 
lib. ii, c. 35. 
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who thought him dead, were inspecting the 
wounds with which he was literally covered, 
he suddenly uttered an ejaculation in his tre- 
mendous voice, at the sound of which the 
savages fled in dismay. This man having fallen 
into a cleft or ravine, was not discovered by 
the white men until the dawning of the follow- 
ing day, having remained all that time without 
a drop of water. The number and severity of 
the wounds he had received appeared incre- 
dible, but they are mentioned by Fernando 
Columbus, who was an eye-witness, and by 
Las Casas, who had the account from Ledesma 
himself. For want of proper remedies, his 
wounds were treated in the roughest manner; 
yet, through the aid of a most vigorous con- 
stitution, he completely recovered. Las Casas 
conversed with him several years afterwards 
at Seville, when he obtained from him various 
particulars concerning this voyage of Colum- 
bus. Some few days after his conversation, 
however, he heard that Ledesma had fallen 
under the knife of an assassin. < 

' Las Casas, Hist. Ind., 1. ii, c. 35. 
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The AdelaDtado,after his victory, returned in 
triumph to the ships, where he was received by 
the Admiral in the most affectionate manner; 
thanking him as his deliverer. He brought For- 
ms and several of his followers prisoners. Of 
his own party only two had been wounded ; 
himself in the hand, and the Admiral's steward , 
who had received an apparently slight wound 
with a lance, equal to one of the most insigni- 
ficant of those with which Ledesma was covei^ 
ed ; yet, in spite of careful treatment, he died. 

On the next day, the 20th of May, the fugi- 
tives sent a petition to the Admiral, signed with 
all their names, in which, says Las Casas, they 
confessed all their misdeeds, and cruelties, and 
evil intentions, supplicating the Admiral to 
have pity on them and pardon them for their 
rebellion, for which God had already punished 
them. They offered to return to their obe- 
dience and to serve him faithfully in future, 
making an oath to that effect upon a cross and 
a missal, accompanied by an imprecation wor- 
thy of being recorded : « They hoped, should 
they break their oath, that no priest, or other 
Christian might evqr confess them, that re- 
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pentance might be of no arail, that they rn^h 
be depmed of the holy sacraments of tiM 
chnrdi , that at their death they might receiri 
no benefit from bulls or indulgences, that tbeii 
bodies might be cast out into the fields liki 
those of heretics and renegadoes, instead oi 
being buried in holy ground ; and that the] 
might not receiye absolution from the pope, 
nor from cardinals, nor archbishops, nor 
bishops, nor any other Christian priests.*' 
Such were the awfiil imprecations by whid 
th^e men endeavoured to add validity to an 
oath. The worthlessness of a man^s word may 
always be known by the extravagant means he 
uses to enforce it. 

The Admiral saw by the abject nature of this 
petition, how completely the spirit of these 
misguided men .was broken : with his wonted 
magnanimity, he readily granted their prayer, 
and pardoned their offences ; but on one cod- 
dition, that their ringleader, Francisco Porras, 
should remain a prisoner. 

As it was difficult to maintain so many pe^ 

* Las Gasas, Hist. Ind.^ I. ii, c. 35. 
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sons on board of the ships, and as quarrels 
might take place between persons who had so 
recently ^een at blows, Columbus put the late 
followers of Porras under the command of a 
discreet and faithful man; and giving in his 
charge a quantity of European articles for the 
purpose of nmrchasing food of tlve natives, he 
directed him to forage about-,tH^i|l9nd until 
the expected vessels should anyte. 

At length, after a long' year jEi^ftltemate hope 
and despondency, the doubts oiP the Spaniards 
were joyfully dispelled by the. sight of two 
vessels-standing into theharbouK One proved 
to be a ship which had been hired and well 
yictualled, at the expense of the Admiral, by 
the faithful and inde^^gable Diego Mendez ; 
the other had been suOfsequently fitted out by 
Ovando, and put under the command of Diego 
de Salcedo, the Admiral's agent employed to 
collect his rents in San Domingo. 

The long neglect of Ovando to attend to the 
relief of Columbus had, it seems, roused the 
public indignation, insomuch that animadver- 
sions had been made upon his conduct even in 
the pulpits. This is affirmed by Las Casas, who 
VOL. III. 17 
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^as at San Domingo at the time. If the gove^ 
nor had really entertained hopes that, duriii{[ 
the delay of relief, Columbd.s might perish in 
the island, the report brought hack by Escobar 
must have completely disappointed him. No 
time was to be lost if he wished to claim any 
merit in his deliverance, or to.7|||Doul the disr 
grace of havipg totally neglected him. Qe 
exerted himself, therefore, at the eleventh 
hour, and despatched a caravel at the same 
time with the ship sejgft by Diego M^ndez. The 
btter, having faithfully disdiQrged this part of 
Ihs mission, and seen the ships depart, proceedr 
ed to Spain on the further .concerns of t^ue 
Admiral. ' 

* Some brief notice of tbv further fortunes of Diego 
Mendez may be interesting to the reader. When King 
Ferdinand heard of his faithful senrices, says Oviedo, he 
bestowed rewards upon. Mendez, and permitted him to 
bear a canoe in his coat of arms, as a memento of his 
loyalty. He continued devotedly attached to the Admiral, 
serving him zealously after his return to Spain, and during 
his last illness. Columbus retained the most {gprateful -and 
affectionate sense of his fidelity. On his death-bed he 
promised Mendez, that, in reward for his services, he 
should be appointed principal Alguazil of the island of 
Hispaniola ; an engagement which the Admiral*s son Dod 
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Bie(j;o, who was present, cheerfblly-anclertook to perform. 
A. few years- afterwards, when <che hitter succeeded to the 
nf&ce of his father, Mendes rcniiBded him of the promise, 
hot Don Diego informed him A'athe had {^ven the office 
to his unole Don Bartholomew; he assured him, howerer, 
4hat he -shoold receive something equivalent. Mendez 
"divewdly replied diat the equivalent had better be (pven 
4o Don Bartholomew and the office to 'himself, according 
to agreement. The promise,' however, remained unper- 
formed, and Diego Mendez onrewarded. He was after- 
wards engaged on voyages of discovery in vessels of 'his 
own, bat met widi many, vicissitudes, and appears to have 
<lied in impoverished circumstances. Bis last w91, from 
^Hiich these particulars are principaDy gathered, was 
dated in Valladolid, the I'gthof June, i'536, by i^hidi it 
fs. evident he must have l>een in the prime of Hfe at 'Ate 
time of his voyage with the Admiral, in this wi^ he re- 
<piested that the reward which had been promised to fahn 
ahould be paid to liis children, by making his eldest son 
principal Alguazil for life of the city of San Domingo, 
and his other son lieutenant to the Admiral for the same 
city. It does not appear whether this request was complied 
with under the successors of Don Diego. 

In another clause of his will, he desired that a large 
stone should be placed upon his sepulchre, on which sKould 
be engraved, «Here lies the honourable Cavalier Diego 
Mendez, who served greatly the royal crown of Spain, in 
the conquest of the Indies, with the Admiral Don Chris- 
topher Columbus, of glorious memory, who made the 
discovery; and afterwards by himself, with ships at his 
own cost. He died, etc. etc. Bestow in charity a Pater 
noster, and an Ave Maria.* 

He ordered that in the midst of this stone, there should 
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be carved an Indian oanoe, as given him by the Kin^^ for 
armorial bearings in memorial of his voyage from Jamaica 
to Hispaniola, and abov^ it should be engraved in large 
letters, the word «GANOA.« He enjoined upon his 
heirs loyalty to the Admiral (Don Diego Columbus), and 
his lady, and gave them much ghostly counsel, mingled 
with pious benedictions. As an heiv-loo^ in his family 
he bequeathed his Ubrary, consisting of a few volumes, 
which accompanied him in his wanderings ; viz. « The 
Art of Holy Dying, by Erasmus; A Sermon of the same 
author, in Spanish; The Lingua and the Colloquies of the 
same ; the History of Josephus ; the Moral Philosophy of 
4ristotle; the Book of the Holy Land; A Book called the 
Contemplation of the Passion of our Saviour ; A Tract 
on the Vengeance of the Death of Agamemnon, and several 
other short treatises.* This curious and characteristic 
testament is in the archives of the Duke of Veragua, 19 
^adrid. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AbMINISTRATION OF OVANDO IN HISPANIOLA. 
OPPRESSION OF THE NATIVES. 

[i5o3.] 

Before relating th^ return of Goltimbus to 
Hispaniola, it is proper to notice some of the 
principal occurrences in that island, which 
took place under the goyernment of Ovando. 
A great crowd of adventurers of various ranks 
had thronged his fleet — Sager speculators, cre- 
dulous dreamers, and broken down gentlemen 
of desperate fortunes; all expecting to enrich 
themselves suddenly in an island where gold 
was to be picked up from the surface of the 
soil, or gathered from the mountain-brooks. 
They had scarcely landed, says Las Casas, who 
accompanied the expedition, when they all 
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hurried off to the mines, which were aboat 
eight leagues distance. The roads swarmed 
like ant-hill^, with adventurers of all classes. 
Every one had his- knapsack of biscuit or 
flour, and his mining implements on his shoal- 
ders. Those hidalgos, or gentlemeif, who had 
no servants to carry their burdens,, bore them 
on their own backs, and lucky was he vhohad 
a horse* for the journey; he would be able to 
firing back file greater load of treasure. They 
all set out in high spirits, eager who should 
first reach the golden land^ thinking they had 
but to arrive at the mines^ and collect riches; 
a for they fancied,» says Las Casas, « that gold 
was to be gathered as easily and readily as fruit 
from the trees. » When they arrived, how- 
ever, they disco vered,^ to their dismay, that it 
was necessary to dig gainfully into the bowels 
of the earth — a labour to which most of them 
had never been accustomed | that it required 
experience and sagacity to detect the veins of 
ore; that, in fact, the whole process of mining 
was exceedingly toilsome, demanding vast pa- 
tience, much experience, and, after all, being 
full of uncertainty. They digged eagerly for 
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a tame, but found no ore. Tbej^ew hungry, 
thcew by their implemants, sat down to eat, 
andtthen returned to work. It was all in yain. 
• Their labourjji^yg Las Casas, «gave them a 
l|0en appetite and quick digestion, but no 
gold.v They soon consumed their provisions, 
c?ihausted their p^encB,. ^rsed their iufinua- 
lion, iind in eight days set oflF drearily on their 
return along the roadajhey had lately trod 90 
exoltingly. They armed at San Domingo 
witnout an onnce of J^il, half famished, down- 
cast, and despairing. ' Such' is too often the 
case df those who ignoraqtly engage in {pining 
---of all speculations the most brilliant, pro- 
mising, and fallacious. 

PoiMrty soon - fell upon, these misguided 
men. They exhausted the little property they 
had brought from Spain. Many suffered ex- 
tremely from hunger, and were obliged to ex- 
change e^en their apparel for bread. Some 
formed connexions with the old settlers of the 
island, but the greater part were like men lost 
and bewildered^ and just awakened from a 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., I. ii, c. 6. 
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dream. Thq^piiseries of the mind, ss usual, 
heightened the sufFeiings of the hody. Some 
wasted away and died broken-hearted 4 others 
were hurried off by raging fevers, so that 
th^re soon perished upwards of a thousand 
men. 

OrtHlido was reputed a ipan of great pin- 
dence and sagacity, and he certainly took se- 
veral judicious measuijes for the regulation of 
the island, and the relief of thecolonists. He 
made arrangemetits for distributing the mar- 
ried persons- and the families which had cpme 
out in his fleet, in four towns io the interior, 
granting them important privileges. He re- 
vived the drooping zeal for mining by reduc- 
ing the royal share of the product from one- 
half to a third, and shortly after to a fifth ; but 
he empowered the Spaniards to avail them- 
selves, in the most oppressive manner, of the 
labour of the unhappy natives in working the 
mines. The charge of treating the natives 
with severity had been ,one of those chiefly 
urged against Columbus. It "is proper, there- 
fore, to notice, in this respect, the conduct of 
his successor, a man chosen for bis prudence, 
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and hi^ sup paged capacity to govern. It will 
be recollected, that when Columbus was in a 
manner compelled to assign lands to the rebel- 
lioilS followers of Francisco Roldaii in f 499» 
he had made an arrangement, that the c«^ 
ciques in their vicinity should, in lieu of tri- 
bute, fiimish a number of their subjects to 
assist them in cultivating their estates. This, 
9S has been observed, was the commencement 
of the disastrous system of repartimentos, or 
distributions of the Indians. Wheh Bobadilla 
administered the government, he constrain- 
ed the caciques to furnish a certain number of 
Indians to each Spaniard, for the purpose of 
working the mines, where they were employed 
like beasts of burden. He made an enumera- 
tion of the natives, to prevent evasion, reduc- 
ed them into classes, and distributed them 
among the Spanish inhabitants. The enor- 
mous oppressions which ensued have been 
noticed. They roused the indignation of Isa- 
bella, and when Ovando was sent out to super- 
sede Bobadilla, in 1 5o2, the natives were pro- 
nounced free. They immediately refused to 
labour in the mines* 
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Ovando represented to ^the Spanish Sdve- 
reigns, in i5o3, that ruinous conseqnences re> 
suited to the colony from this entire liberty 
granted to the Indians. He stated ibc^j^Jbt 
^ribute could not be collected, foMhe ladians 
were lazy and improyident ; that the natives 
could only be kept from vices and irregala- 
rities by occupation ; that they no^ ieft aloof 
from the Spaniards, and from all instmctioD if 
the Christian faiths 

The lasf representation had anr mfiuepce 
with Isabella, and drew a letter front the SoYe" 
reigns to Orando in i5o3, in which he was 
ordered to spare no pains to attach the natives 
to the Spanish nation and the catholic religion. 
To make them labour moderately, if absolutely 
essential to their own good ; but to temper au- 
thority with persuasion and kindness. To pay 
them regularly and fairly for their labour, and 
to have them instructed in religion on certain 
days. 

Ovando availed himself of the powers given 
him by this letter, in their fullest extent. He 
assigned to each Castilian a certain number of 
Indians, according to the quality of the appli- 
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Omat, the nature of the application, or bis own 
pleasijure. It was arranged in the form of an 
erder on a cacique for a certain number of 
Indians, who were to' be paid by their em*» 
ployer, and instructed in the catholic faidbu 
Xbep^y was so small as to be Uttle better than 
nominal;. the instruction was httle.more than 
the mere ceremony of bapUsm ; and the term of 
labour was- at first six months, and then eight 
months in the year. Under cover of this 
hired labour, intended for the ^good both of 
dieir bodies and dieir souls, more intolerable 
toil was exacted from them, and more hor- 
idble cruelties were inflicted than in the worst 
days .of Bobadilla. They were separated often 
the distance of several days' journey from their 
wives and children, doomed to intolerable la* 
hour of all kinds, extorted by the cruel inflic^ 
tion of the lash. For food they had the cas^ 
sava-bread, an unsubstantial support for men 
obliged to labour; sometimes a scanty portion 
of pork was distributed among a great number 
of them — scarce a mouthful to each. When 
the Spaniards who superintended the mines^ 
were at their repast^ says Las Casas, the fa? 
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mished Indians scrambled tttider the table, 
like dogSy for any bone that might be thrown 
to them. After they had gnawed and sucked 
it^ they pounded it between stones and mixed 
it with their cassava-bread, that nothing of so 
precious a morsel might be losft. As to those 
who laboured in the fields, they never tasted 
either flesh or fish; a little cassava-bread and a 
few roots were their support. While the Spa- 
niards thus withheld the nourishment neces- 
sary to sustain their health and strength, they 
exacted a degree of labour sufficient to break 
down the most vigorous man. If the Indians 
fled from this incessant toil and barbarous 
coercion, and took refuge in the mountains, 
they were hunted out like wild beasts, scourg- 
ed in the most inhuman manner, and laden 
with chains to prevent a second escape. Many 
perished long before their term of labour had 
expired. Those who survived their term of 
six or eight months, were permitted to return to 
their homes, until the next term commenced. 
But their homes were often forty, sixty, and 
eighty leagues distant. They had nothing 
to sustain them through the journey but a 
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few roots or agi peppers, or a little cassava- 
bread. Worn down by long toil and cruel 
bardsbips, whicb tbeir feeble eonstitutidns 
were incapable of sustaining, many bad not 
strengtb to perform tbe journey, but sank 
down s^pd died by the way^ some by the side 
of a brook, others under the shade of a tree , 
where they had crawled for shelter from the 
sun. « I have found many dead in the road,» 
says Las Gasas, « others gasping under the 
trees, and others in the pangs of death, feintly 
crying Hunger ! hunger ! » * Those who reach- 
ed their homes most commonly found them 
desolate. During the eight months that they 
bad b^en absent, their wives and children had 
either perished or wandered away; the fields 
on which they depended for food were over- 
run with weeds, and nothing was left them 
but to lie down, exhausted, and despairing, 
and die at the threshold of their habitations. ' 
It is impossible to pursue any further the 
picture drawn by tbe venerable Las Casas, not 
pf what be had heard, but of what be had seen 

* Las Gasas, Hist. Ind., L ii, cap. i4* MS. 

* Las Gasas, ubi sup. 
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— nature and humanity revolt at the details. 
Suffice it to $ay that, so intolerable were the 
toils and sufFerings inflicted upon this weak 
and unoffending race, that they sunk under 
them, dissolving as it were from the £ace of 
the earth. Many killed themselves in despair, 
and even mothers overcame the powerful io- 
stinct of nature, and destroyed the infants at 
their breasts, to spare them a life of wretched- 
ness. Twelve years had not elapsed since 
the discovery of the island, and several hun- 
dred thousands of its native itihabitants had 
perished, miseraUe TictiiBS .to ^ sni8pii>e 
avarice of the white men« 
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CHAPTER IL 

4 

MASSACRE AT XARAGUA. FATE OF ANAGAONA. 

[i5o3.] 

The suffenngs of the natiyes under the civil 
policy of Ovaodo have been hritsfly shown : it 
remains to give a concise view of the military 
operations of this jcommander^ so lauded by 
certain of the early historians for hisprudence. 
By this notice.a portion of the erentful history 
of this island will be recounted which is con* 
nected with the fortunes of Columbus, and 
which comprises the diorough subjugation^ 
and, it may almost be said, extermination of 
the native inhabitants. ipAnd firsts we must 
treat of the disasters of the beautSul province 
of Xaragua, the seat of hospitality^ the refuge 
of the suffering Spaniards, and of the fate of 
the female cacique Anacaona, once the pride 
of the island, and the generous friend of the 
white men. 
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Behechio, the ancient cacique of this pro- 
vince, being dead, Anacaona, his sister, had 
succeeded to the government. The marked 
partiality \vhich she had once manifested for 
the Spaniards had been greatly weakened by 
the general misery they had produced in her 
country, and by the brutal profligacy exhibited 
in her immediate dominions by the followers 
of Roldan. The unliappy story of the lover 
of her beautiful daughter Higuenamota with 
the young Spaniard Hernando de Goevara, 
had also caused her great affliction-; and, 
finally, the various and enduring hardships in- 
flicted on her once happy subjects by the 
grinding systems of labour enforced by Boba- 
dilla and Ovando, had at length, it is said, 
converted her friendship into absolute de- 
testation. 

This disgust waa)||^pt alive and aggravated 
by the Spaniards who lived in her immediate 
neighbourhood, and had obtained grants of 
land there, a remnant of the rebel faction of 
Roldan, who retained the gross licentiousness 
and open profligacy in which they had been 
indulged under the loose misrule of that com- 
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mander, and who inade themselves odious to 
the inferior caciques, by exacting services 
tyrannically and capriciously under the bane- 
ful system of repartimentos. 

The Indians of this province were uniformly 
represented as being a more intelligent, polite, 
and generous-spirited race than any others of 
tfie islands. They were the more prone to 
feel and resent the 6verbeai*ing and insulting 
treatment to which they were subjected; 
Quarrels sometimes took place between the 
eaciques and their oppressors. These were 
Humediately reported to the governor as dan* 
gerous mutinies; and a resistance to any capri« 
cious and extortionate exaction was magnified 
into a rebellious resistance to the authority oi 
government. Complaints of this kind were 
continually pouring in upon Ovando, until he 
waa persuaded by some alarmist, or some de- 
signing mischief-maker, tliat there was a deep- 
laid conspiracy among the Indians of this pro- 
vince to* rise upon the Spaniards. 

Ovando immediately set out for Xaragua at 
die head of three hundred foot soldiers, armed 
with swords,arquebusses,and cross-bows, and 
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seventy horsemen, with cuirasses, hucklers, 
and lances. He pretended that he was going 
on a mere visit of friendship to Anacaona, 
and to make arrangements about the payment 
of tribute. 

When Anacaona heard of the intended visit, 
she sent to all her tributary caciques, and to 
all her principal subjects, to assemble at her 
chief town, that they might receive the com- 
mander of the Spaniards with becoming ho- 
mage and distinction. As Ovando, at the head 
of his little army approached, she went forth 
to meet him, according to the custom of her 
nation, attended by a great train of her most 
distinguished subjects, male and female, who, 
as has been before observed, were noted for 
superior grace and beauty. They received the 
Spaniards with their popular areytos, their 
national songs; the young women waving palm 
branches and dancing before them, in the 
same way that had so much charmed the fol- 
lowers of the Adelantado, on his first visit to 
the province. 

Anacaona treated the governor with that 
natural graciousness and dignity for which she 
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WRS celebrated. She gave him the largest 
bouse in the place for his residence, and his 
people were quartered in tfa#iiouses adjoining. 
For several days the Spaniards were enter- 
tained with all the natural luxuries that the 
province afforded. National songs and dances 
md games were performed for their amuse- 
olent, and tl|^re was every outward demon- 
stration of the same hc^spitality, the same 
Eunity, that Anacaona had uniformly shown to 
ivhite men. 

Notwithstanding all this kindness, and not- 
ivithstanding her uniform integrity of conduct, 
Ukd open generosity of character, Ovando was 
persuaded that Anacaona was secretly medi- 
tating a massacre of himsalf and his followers. 
Historians tell us nothing of the grounds for 
such a belief. It was too probably produced 
by the misrepresentations of the unprincipled 
adventurers who infested the province. Ovan- 
do should have paused and reflected before 
he acted upon it. He should have considered 
the improbability of such an attempt by naked 
Indians against so large a force of steel-clad 
troops, armed with European weapons; smd 





decetmioed to anticipate Ae allied ploc Wa 
coanccr-artifice, and to €»TCvwlidfli dns de- 
feaceless people in- ao indiscriBMiiate and 
bloody Tengeance. 

As the Indians had enteitaioedl their goests 
with Tarioos national games, Ovando inTiCed 
Miem in retnm to witness certain games of his 
countnr. Among these was a dlcingHanatdi or 
joust with reeds, a chivalrons^game which tbe 
Spaniards had learnt from the Moors of Gra- 
nada. The Spanish caTalry in those days were 
as remarkable for the skilful management, as 
for the ostentatious caparison of their horses. 
Among the troops brought out from Spain by 
O vaodo, one horseman had disciplined his steed 
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to pnince and curvet in time to the music of a 
Tiol.' The joust was appointed to take place 
on a Sunday after dinner, in the public square, 
before the house where Ovando was quarter^ 
ed. The cavalry and foot soldiers had their 
secret instructions. The former were to pa- 
rade, not merely with reeds or blunted tilting 
lances, but with weapons of a more deadly 
character. The foot soldiers were to come ap- 
parently as mere spectators,, but likewise arm- 
ed, and ready for action at a concerted signals 
At the appointed time the square was 
crowded with the Indians, waiting to see this 
military spectacle. The caciques were assemr 
bled in the house of Ovando, which looked upota 
the square. None were armed ; an unreserved 
confidence prevailed among them, totally ija- 
compatiMe with the dark treachery of which 
they were accused. To prevent all suspicion, 
and take off all appearance of sinister design^ 
Ovando, after dinnier, w^s playing at quoits 
with some of his principal officers, when the 
cavalry haAring arrived in the square, the ca- 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., I. ii, c. 9. 
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ciques begged this govemot to order the joust 
to commence.' AnacaoDa, and her beautifbl 
daughter Higuenamota, with several of her fe- 
male attendants, were present, and joined in 
the request. 

Ovando left his game, and came forward to 
a conspicuous place. When he saw that every 
thing was disposed according to his crdens, he 
gave the ' fatal signal. Some say it was by 
taking hold of a piece of gold which was sus- 
pended about his neck;^ others, by laying his 
hand on the cross of Alcantara, which was 
embroidered on his habit.^ A trumpet was 
immediately sounded. The house in which 
Anacaona and all the principal caciques were 
assembled was surrounded by soldiery, com- 
manded by Diego Velesquei and Rodrigo 
Mexiatrillo, and no one was permitted to 
escape. They entered, and seizing upon the 
caciques, bound them to the posts which sup- 
ported the roof. Anacaona was led forth a 
prisoner. The unhappy caciques were then 

' Oviedo, Gronica de las Indias, lib. iii, c. 12. 

' Las Gasas, Hist. Ind., 1. ii, c. 9. 

^ Gharlevoiz, Hist. San Doiiiiiigo, L xziy, p. a35. 
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pat to horrible tortures, nanSl tome of them, 
in the extremity of anguish, were made to ac- 
cuse their queen and themselves of the plot 
with which they were charged. When this 
cruel mockery of judicial form had been exe- 
cuted, instead of preserving them for after- 
examination, fire was set to the house, and all 
the caciques perished miserably in the flames. 
While these barbarities were practised upon 
the chieftains, a horrible massacre took place 
among the populace. At the signal of Orando, 
the horsemen rushed into the midst of the na- 
ked and defenceless throng, trampling them 
under the hoofs of their steeds, cutting them 
down with their swords, and transfixing them 
with their spears. No mercy was shown to 
age or sex; it was a savage and indiscriminate 
butchery. Now and then a Spanish horseman, 
either through an emotion of pity or an im- 
pulse of avarice, caught up a child to bear it 
off in safety, but it was barbarously ^pierced 
by the lances of his companions. Humanity 
turns with horror from such atrocities, and 
would tain discredit them ; but they are 
circumstantially and still more minutely re- 
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corded by the yenerable bishop Las Gasas, 
who was resident in the island at the time, 
and conversant with the principal actors in 
this tragedy. He may have coloured the pity 
ture strongly, in his usual indignation when 
the wrongs of the Indians are in question; 
yet, from all concurring accounts, and from 
many precise facts which speak for themselves, 
the scene must have been most sanguinary 
and atrocious. Oviedo,who is loud in extoUing 
the justice, and devotion, and charity, and 
meekness of Ovando, and his kind treatoiieDt 
of the Indians, and who visited the province of 
Xaragua a- few years afterwards, records seve- 
ral of the preceding circumstances ; especially 
the cold-blooded game of quoits played by the 
governor on the verge of such a horrible scene^ 
and the burning of the caciques, to the number, 
he says, of more than forty. Diego Mendes, 
who was at Xaragua at the time, and doubtless 
present T)n such an im^portant occasion, says 
incidentally, in his last will and testament, 
that there were eighty-four caciques eidier 
burnt or hanged.* Las Casas says, that there 

* Relacion hecha por Don Diego Mendez. Navarreie, 
Col., t. i, p. 3i4' 
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were eighty who entered the house with Aiuh 
caona. The slaughter of the multitude must^ 
have been great; and thia was in|li<fted on an 
unarmed and unltesisting throng. Sereiral who 
escaped firom the massacre fled in their canoes< 
10 ast island ahont eight^eagues distant, called 
Guanabo. J[pi«y were pursued, and taj&a[i}.an«l 
condemned So slavery « f, " 

. A& jle the princess JLnacaona,; die was ear^ 
ried in chains to San Domingo. The mocfcary} 
o£.a dnal was given hip, in which' she wa» 
found guiky on the confessions which had 
been. wningJ>y >tortnres from her subjects, aiM§' 
on the testimony of their butchers'; and she 
waft'ignominionsly hanged in the presence of 
the ipeople: whcnn. she had so Ittig and so sig- 
nally befriended.' Orftdo has sought to dirow 
a stigma omthe character of this nnfortunate 
princess, accusing her t>f great licentio^ness;- 
bttt he was prone to criminate the character of 
die native princes who fell victims to theingra- 
titnde and injustice ^of his countrymen. Conn 
temporary writers of greater authority have 

' CM«do, Gronica de las lodias, L iii, c. la. Las Ca- 
sas, Hist. In4.9 1* u? c. 9. 

VOL. III. 18 
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concurred in representing Anacaona as remark- 
able for her native propriety and dignity. She 
was adored by her solijifccs, so as to hold a kind 
of dominidh oTer them eTe#dnring the life- 
time, of her .brother : she is said to have been 
skilled in composing the areytos^ or legendary 
ballads of lier nation, and .may have conduced 
much toveards produciiig that superior degree 
of refinement remarked among her pieople. 
Her grace and beauty had made her renowned 
throughout the islaodbimd had excited the ad- 
miration both of the wvage and the Spaniard, 
fter magnanimous* spirit was evinced in her 
amicable treatment of the white men, although 
her husband, the brave Caonabo, had perished 
a prisoner in ihfeir hands, and defenceless par- 
ties of them had been repeatedly in her power, 
and lived at large in her dominions. After 
having, for several years, neglected all safe 
opportunities of vengeance, she fell a victim 
to the absurd charge of having conspired 
against an armed force of nearly four hundred 
men, seventy of them horsemen, enough to 
have subjugated large armies of naked Indians. 
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After the massacre ^f Xaragua, tl^e destruc- 
tion of its inhabitants still continued. The 
favourite nephew of Anacaona, the cacique* 
Guaora, who had fled to the mountains, was 
huntecf like a wild beast, until he was taken, 
and likewise hanged. For six months the 
Spaniards continued ravaging the country 
with horse and foot, under pretext of quelling 
insurrections; for wherever the affrighted na- 
tives took refuge in their despair, herding in 
dismal caverns and in the fastnesses of the 
mountains, they were represented as assem- 
bling in .arms to make a head of rebellion, 
liaving at len|;th hunted them out of their re- 
treats, destroyed many, and reduced the sur- 
vivors to the most deplorable misery and abject 
submission, the whole of thatpart of the island 
was considered as restored to good order; and 
in commemoration of this great triumph, 
Ovando founded a town near to the lake, 
which he called Santa Maria de la Verdadera 
Paz (St Mary of the True Peace).* 

' Oviedo, Gronica de las Indias, 1. iii, c. la. 
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Such is die tragical.history of the delightful 
region of»Karagua, and of its amiable and hos*- 
pitable people, a place, which the Europeans, 
by their owu account, found a perfect paradise, 
but whicb^ hy their vile passions, they filled 
with horror and desolation^ 
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CHAPTER III: 

WAB WITH THE NATIVES OF UIGUET. 

The subjugation of four of the Indian sove* 
reignties of Hispamola, and {he disastrous fate 
of their caciques^ 'has-i)een all^dy relatSd. 
Under the admmistrajUon of Ovando, was also 
accomplished th^ downfadl of Higuey, the l^st 
of those independent districts; a fertile pro- 
vince, whiclf comprised the eastern extremity 
of the island; 

The people of Higuey were of a more war- 
like spirit than those of the other provinces, 
having learned the effectual use of their wea- 
pons from frequent contests With their Carib 
invaders. They were governed by a cacique 
naq^ed Cotabanama. Las Gasas describes this 
chieftain from actual observation, and draws 
the picture of a native hero. He was, he says, 
the strongest of his tribe, and more perfectly 
formed than one man in a.thousan'd'ofany nar 
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tion whateyer. He was taller in stature than 
the tallest of his countrymen, ayacd in breadth 
from shoulder to shoulder, and the rest of his 
body in admiilMe propdrtioa. His aspect was 
not handsome, but grave and courageout. His 
bow was not easily bent by a common man, 
ills arrows were three-pronged with the bones 
of fishes, and his weapoDts app^andvto be in- 
tended for a giant. In a wOfd^ he was so nobly 
ppoportionedy as\o J^ th^ admiration even of 
the Spaniards. - ^ 

While Colunobus wa8^%ngaged in liis fourdi 
voyage, and shortly after the aqpession of 
Ovando to office, there w^s an iasurrection of 
this cacique and his people. A shallop, with 
eight Spaniards, was surprised at the small 
island of Saona, adjacent to Higuey, and all 
the crew slaughtered. This was in revenge 
for the death of a cacique, torn to pieces by 
a dog wantonly set upon him by a Spaniard, 
and for which the natives had in vain sued for 
redress. 

Ovando immediately despatched Juan de 
Esquibel, a courageous officer, at the head of 
four hundred men to quell the insurrection. 
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aiid, .punish the massacre. Cotabanama as- 
semblcfd his* Tvaniora^ and prepai^d for 
vigorous resistanoe. ^ Disfirustfol of the mercy 
ofth^ SJpfE^lia^ds»dbe"(^ief^m' rejected all 
OTenuireiL:«fc^j|eace, and difi.varwas pro- 
aecutra j^nSlh ' isdj^pe \ ^Apijfifsi^e to . the na- 
tives. ; "3%^ |i^diai}9 luul qow overoQmQ their 
"^ ■• ■ ■ , . ■■•*,. 

supeQBtvtious aw^ of the white map ^ttopeV" 
natural hf»iD|}8, lind diough they CDi4d iU with- 
stand the supneriority of European wns, jet 
they manifested a courage and dextenty that 
rendered them enemies ngt to be despised. 
Las Gasas and other historians relate a hold 
and romantic encounter heween a 8in|^'e 
Indian and two mounted cavaliers named 
Valtendtiro and Portevedra, .in which the in- 
dian, though pierced throu^ the body by the 
lances and swords of bothhrs assailants, retain- 
ed his fierceness, and continued the combat, 
until he fell dead in possession of all their 
weapons. ' This gaUant action, says Las Casas, 
was public and notorious. 

The Indians were soon defeated and driven 

' Las Gasas, Hist. Ind. 1. U, c. 8. 
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CO cbdr momaHmax fetreats. Tlie Spaniards 
pursued them into tlieir recesset, disoofvcfed 
their wiTes ami dnUbren, wnaked on thorn 
the most inditcrimiaate ilnnghfrffj^and Gom- 
raitted their d^cfiains to fH^f^Bainms, Am 
aged female raqaar pi great distiiictioni 
named Higiiinnwij Jjjpjpgjtitra piisotier, mas 
hanged. 

A detaohoient^ms icnt in A carayel to the 
sdand of Saona, to f ak ima r ticiilar Tengeance 
for the defitmclion of the shallop and its crew. 
The natives made a desperate defence and 
fled. The island \Tas monntainons, and fall 
of caTems, io which the Indians Tainlv sou^t 
for reCage. Six or seven hundred were im- 
prisoned in a dwelling, and all pni to the 
sword or poniarded. Those of the inhabitants 
who were spared were carried off as slaves; 
and thus, savs Las Casas, was that island left 
desolate and deserted. 

The natives of Higney were driven to des- 
pair, seeing that there was no escape for them 
even in the bowels of the- earth : ^ thev sued 

*■ Las Casus, obi sap. 
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for peMtSf 'Vrfaich ifas granted theuf, and pro* 
lection promised 6n condition of their cdl- 
liwting aj large Qract of land, and paying a 
glMlf quantity of bread iir tribate. The peace 
being concluded, Gotabanama visited Ahlb- 
SpiUEttBh camp, Mdiereliis gigantic prc^ortions 
and martiafc demeanour made him an object 
of>curibsity and ddmirafion. He was received 
with great distinction by Esquibel, and they 
exxkeattg^ nafaies; an Indian* league of fra- 
tenuty aod jperpetual friendship. The natives 
fheoceforward .called the cacique Juan de £s« 
qlulMBi^ an4' the Spanish commander GotlAa-^ 
na»Bu Esqaibel then bnik a wooden fortress 
in an Indian village near the sea, and left in it 
nine men, vfith a captain, named Martin de 
ViUaman. After this the troops dispersed, 
every maiK returning home, with his propor- 
tion of '^vesi^ined in this expedition. 

llkepacifiMtion was not of long continuance. 
Abomt the time that succours* were sent to C!o- 
lumbu^ir to rescue him from the wrecks of his 
vessels at Jamaica, a new revolt broke out in 
Higuey, in consequence of the oppressions of 
the Spaniards, and a violation of the treaty 
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made by Esquibek Martft de VilfaQlBn .de- 
idanded that the Datives sBould not only, rahe 
the grain stipulated for b^ tike {reaty, Wt 
convey it to San Bomingo, and he trnCed 
th^m vnth the greatest severity on their re- 
fusal, tie connived iRso 4t the licentious 
conduct of lin men towards the Indian vfomen; 
the Spaniards often tsgiking from the natives 
their daughters,, their sisters^ and - eren^tj^eir 
wives. ' Tpe Indians, roused %t ld|f <6 fary, 
rose on their tyrants, slaughtered tkcnii^ and 
burnt their wooden fortress to ^e. pitaid. 
Only one of the Spaniards "eseapel^, anffboie 
the tidings of this ^catastrophe to the city of 
San Domingo. 

Ovando gave immediate ordei's to carry fire 
and sword into the province of Higuey. The 
Spanish troops mustered from various quarters 
on the confines of that province, when Jaan 
de Esquibel took the command, and had a 
great number of Indian warriors \yith him as 
allies. The towns of Higuqy, were generally 
built among the mountains. Those mountains 

' Las Gasas, ubi sup. 
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rcfe in plains, or terraces, from4en to^fteen 
^lelgues in len^h and breadth; rougli and 
rScky, .interspers^ vAth glens of a'red soil, 
r^knykably fertile, ii^bere they raised their 
cassava bread. Jf he ascent from plain to plain 
was fibout fifty feet; steep and precipitdhs, 
formed of tha living rock, and resembling a 
wall wrought with tools into roug^ diamond 
points." Each village had four wide streets, «a 
Stoiiie's-throw iij^loogth, forming a cross ; the 
trees being cleared away from them, and from 
i public square in the centre. * • * 

When *the Spanish \roop8, arrived on l3m 
frontiers, alarm-fires, were made al^ng* Ipb 
mountains by the natives, and. columns of 
smoke spread the inteKlgenqi^ by day. The old 
men, the. women, and children, were sent-ofiF 
to the secret places of the forest and cav^lms, 
and the warriors prepared for battle. The 
Casfiiians paused in one of the plains clear of 
forests, where their horses could be of use. 
They made prisoners of sevehd of the natives, 
and tried to telim from them the plans and 
forces of the enemy. They applied tortures 
for the purpose, but in vain, so devoted was 
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the I^pltj of these people to their -eadqves. 
The Spaniards penetrated into the inteHor. 
They fotind the warriors of several towns as- 
sembled in one, and drawn up in the str^ 
with their bows and arrows, bnt perfectly 
naked, and without defensive armonr. -*11wy 
uttered tremendous yelts, and discharged a 
shower o( arrows; but from such a distance, 
that they fell short qf their foe. The Spaniards 
replied with their cro6s4Kms, and with two 
or three arqAebusses, fw at this time they had 
but few fire-arms. ■ When the Indians saw 
several of their comrades fell dead, they took 
to flight, rarely waning for the attack with 
swords : some of the wounded, in whose 
bodies the arrows from the cross-bows had 
penetrated to the very feather, drew them oot 
with their hands, broke them with their teeth, 
and hurling them at the Spaniards with im- 
potent fury, fell dead upon the spot. 

The whole force of the Indians was routed 
and dispersed, each family, or band of neigh- 
bours, fled in its own direction; and concealed 
itself in the fastnesses of the mountains. The 
Spaniards pursued them, but found the chase 
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dilGeirit amidsf the close forests, and the 
broken and stboy heights. They tookrseTeral 
prisoners as jgiuides, and inflicted incredible 
tof mencs on them.to compel them to betrays 
theiv countrymen. They drove them before 
themy secfired by cords flistened round their 
necks-; and some of them, as they passed alonj^ 
ihe^brinks of precipices, suddenly threw them*- 
selves head}ong> down, in hopes of ibniggin|^ 
i^ter them the Spaniards^ Whien at lengtk 
^e pursuers came upon the ui^appy Indiane 
in their concealments, they spared neither age 
nor sex ; even pregnant women, and mothers^ 
with infonts in their arms, fell beneath dieir 
merciless swords. The cold-blooded acts of 
cmelty which foHov^ this^iirst slaughter, it 
would be shocking to relate. 

From hence fisquibd- marched to attack the 
town where Gotabanama' resided, and where 
that cacique had collected a great force to 
resist him. He proceeded direct for the place 
along the sea-coastjand came to where two 
roads led up. the mounnain to the town. One 
of the roads was open and inviting ; the bran-^ 
ches lopped, and s^- the underwood ucleared 
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away. Here the Indiaiis hdd j^tionfd an 
ambu8ci3e to talie ih^ $pama)rds, ia the rear. 
The other road^was alniost cldii^ up hy trees 
and bashes cut down and ^rewn acro&s ekch 
other. Esquibel w&s wary and disiruallful; he 

suspected the strati^Pt*^'^^^^^^^ ^^ encum- 
bered road. The town was about aleaguefand 
a half- from the sea. The Spaniards made 
their way with great difficulty for the first 
half league. The rest of the road was free 
from all embarrassment, which confirmed 
their suspicion of a stratagem. They now 
advanced with great rapidity, and, haying 
arrived near the village, they suddenly turned 
into the other road, took the party in ambush 
by surprise, and made great havoc among them 
with their cross-bows. 

The warriors now sallied from their conceal- 
ment, others rushed out of the houses into the 
streets, and discharged flights of arrows, but 
from such a distance as generally to fell 
harmless. They then approached nearer, and 
hurled stones with their hands, being un- 
acquainted with the use of slings. Instead 
of being dismayed at seeing their companions 
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fall, it rather iDcreased their fury, and tfaey 
uttered the most fearful yells. An irregular 
battle, probably little else than wild skirmishing 
and brisk fighting, was kept up from two 
o'clock in the afternoon until night. Las 
Casas was present on the opcsmon^ and, from 
his accoupt, the Indians must have shown 
instances^f great personal bravery, though 
the inferiority of theic weapons, and the 
want of all defensiviC armour, rendered their 
valour totally ineffectual. As the evening 
ghuf in, their hostilities gradually ceased, and 
they disappearied in the profound gloom and 
close '.thickets of the surrounding forest. A 
de^p silence .succeeded to their yells and 
war^hoops, and throughout the night the 
Spaniards remained in undisturbed pMsession 
of the village. '^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CLOSE O^ THE WAR WITH HI6UET. FATE OF 

COTABANAMA. 

mm 

[i5o4.] * 

On the morning after the batde, not an 
Indian was to be seen. Finiling that even 
their great chief, Gotabanaina, was incapable 
of Tying with the prowess of the white men^ 
they had giyen up the contest in despair, and 
had all fled to the mountains. The Spaniards, 
separating into small parties, hunted them like 
wild beasts; their object was to seize the 
caciques, and, above all, Gotabanama« Tliey 
explored all the glens^and concealed paths 
that led into the wild recesses where the 
fugitives had taken refuge. The Indians were 
cautious and stealthy in their mode of retreat- 
ing, treading in each other^s foot-prints, so 
th^t twenty would make no more track than 
one, and steppii^ so li^tly as scarce to distiirb 
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the herbage; 'yet there were Spaniards so skil- 
led in hunting Indians^ that they could trace 
them even hj the turn of a withered leaf, 
and among the confused tracks of -a thousand 
animals. 

They could scent afer off, also, the smoke 
of tha fires which the Indians made whenever 
they halted, and thus they would come upon 
them in their most secret haunts. Sometimes 
they would hunt down a straggling Indian, and 
compel him, by tbrmeuts, to betray the hiding- 
place of his comf>aiiion8, binding him and 
driving him before themi as a guide. Wbere- 
eer they discovered one of these places of 
refuge, filled with the aged and the. infirm, 
with feeble women and helpleiss children, they 
massacred them without mercy. They wished 
to inspire terror throughout the land, and to 
frighten the whole tribe into submission. They 
cut- off the hands of those whom they took 
roving at large, and sent them, as they said, to 
deliver them as letters to their friends, de- 
manding their surrender. Numberless were 
those, says Las Gasas, whose hands were am- 
putated in this manner, and many of them sank 

i8. 
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do^wn and died by the way, throu^ anguish 
and loss of blood. 

The conquerors delighted in exercising 
strange and ingenious cruelties. They mingled 
horrible levity with their blood thirstiness. 
They erected gibbets long an4 low, so that the 
feet of the sufferers might reach the ground, 
and their death be lingering. They hanged 
thirteen together, in reverence, says the in- 
dignant Las Gasas, of our blessed Sayiour and 
the twelve apostles. While xheir victims 
were suspended, and still living, they hacked 
them with their swords, to prove the strength 
of their arms and the edge of their weapons. 
They wrapped them in dry straw, and setting 
fire to it, terminated their existence by the 
fiercest agony. 

These are horrible details, yet a veil is 
drawn over others still more detestable. Thev 
are related by the venerable Las Gasas, who 
was an eye-witness of the scenes he describes* 
He was young at the time, but records them 
in his advanced years. aAll these things,' 
says he, «and others revolting to human 
nature, my own eyes beheld; and now 1 almost 
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fear to repeat them, scarce believing myself, or 
whether I have not dreamt them.** 

These details would have been withheld 
from the present work as disgraceful to human 
nature, and from an nnvollingness to advance 
anything that might convey a stigma upon a 
brave and generous nation. But it would be 
a departure from historical veracity, having 
the documents before my eyes, to pass silently 
over transactions so atrocious, and vouched 
for by witnesses beyond all suspicion of false- 
hood. Such occurrences show the extremity 
to which human cruelty may extend, v4ien 
stimulated by avidity of gain, by a thirst of 
vengeance, or even by a perverted zeal in the 
holy cause of religion. Every nation has in 
turn furnished proofs of this disgraceful trdtb. 
As in the present instance, they are commonly 
the crimes of individuals rather than of the 
nation. Yet it behoves governments to keep 
a vigilant eye upon those, to whom they dele^ 
gate power in remote and helpless colonies. 
It is the imperious duty of the historian to 

*- Las Ca8as,'lib. n, cap. 17. MS. 
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place these matters upon record, that they 
may serve as warning beacons to future gene- 
rations. 

Juan de Esquibel found that, with all his 
severities, it would be impossible to subjugate 
the tribe of Higuey, as long as the cacique 
Cotabanama was at large. That chieftain bad 
retired to the little isladd of Saona, about two 
leagues from the coast of Higuey, in the centre 
of which, amidst a labyrinth of rocks and 
forests, he had taken shelter with his wife and 
children in a vast cavern. 

A caravel, which had recently arrived from 
the city of San Domingo with supplies for the 
camp, was employqfl by Esquibel to entrap the 
cacique. He knew that the latter kept a vigi- 
lant look out, stationing scouts upon the lofty 
rocks of his island to watch the movements of 
the caravel ; Esquibel departed by night, there- 
fore, in the vessel, with fifty followers, and, 
keeping under the deep shadows cast by the 
land, arrived at Saona unperceived, at the 
dawn of morning. Here he anchored close in 
with the shore, hid by its cliffs and forests, 
and landed forty men, before the spies of Gota- 
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banama had taken their station. Two of these 
were surprised and brought to Esquibel, who, 
having learnt from them that the cacique was 
at handy poniarded one of the spies, and bound 
the other, making him serve as guide. 

A number of Spaniards ran in advance,^ each 
anxious to signalise himself by the capture of 
the cacique. They came to two roads, and the 
whole party pursued that to the right, except- 
ing one Juan Lopez, a powerful man, skilful in 
Indian warfare. He proceeded in a footpath to 
the left, winding among little hills, so thickly 
wooded, that it was impossible to see any one 
at the distance of half a bow -shot. Suddenly, 
in a narrow pass, overshadowed by rocks and 
trees, he encountered twelve Indian warriors, 
armed with bows and arrows, and following 
each other in single file according to their 
custom. The Indians were confounded at the 
sight of Lopez, imagining that there must be a 
party of soldiers behind him. They might 
readily have transfixed him with their arrows, 
but they hsid lost all presence of mind. He de- 
manded their chieftain. They rejdied that he 
was behind, and, opening to let him pass, Lopez 
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beheld the cacique in the rear. At sight of the 
Spaniard, Gotabanama bent his gigantic bow, 
and was on the point of darting one of his 
three-pronged arrows, but Lopez rushed upon 
him and wounded him with his sword. The 
other Indians, struck with panic, had already 
fled. Gotabanama, dismayed at the keenness 
of the sword, cried out that he was Juan de 
Esquibel, claiming respect as having exdiang- 
ed names with the Spanish commander. Lopez 
seized him with one hand by the hair, and 
with the other aimed a thrust at his body; but 
the cacique struck down the sword with bis 
hand, and, grappling with his antagonist, threw 
him with his back upon the rocks. As they 
were both men of great power, the struggle 
was long and violent. The sword was beneath 
them, but Gotabanama, seizing the Spaniard 
by the throat with his mighty hand, attempted 
to strangle him. The sound of the contest 
brought the other Spaniards to the spot. They 
found their companion writhing and gasping, 
and almost dead, in the gripe of the gigantic 
Indian. They seized the cacique, bound him, 
and carried him captive to a deserted Indian 
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vilkige in the yiciDky. They found the way to 
his secret cave, but his wife and children had 
received notice of his capture by the fugitive 
Indians, and had taken refuge in another part • 
of the island. In the cavern was found the 

■ 

diain with which a number of Indian captives 
had been bound, who had risen upon and slain 
three Spaniards who had them in charge, and 
had made their escape to this island. There 
were also the swords of the same Spaniards^ 
which they had brought off as trophies to their 
cacique. The chain was now employed to 
manacle Cotabanama. 

The Spaniard&prepared to execute the chiefs 
tain on the spot, in the centre of the deserted 
village. For this purpose a pyre was built of 
logs of wood laid cross ways, in form of a gri- 
diron, on which he was to be slowly broiled to 
death. On further consultation, however, they 
were induced to forego the pleasure of this 
horrible sacrifice. Perhaps they thought the 
cacique too important a personage to be exe- 
cuted thus obscurely. Granting him, therefore, 
a transient reprieve, they conveyed him to the 
caravel, and sent him, bound with heavy chains, 
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to San Domingo. Ovando saw him in ins 
power, and incapable of doing further harm, 
but he had not the magnanimity to forgive a 
fallen enemy, whose only crime was the de- 
fence of his native soil and lawful territory. He 
ordered him to be publicly hangffed like a com- 
mon culprit. ■ In this ignominious manner was 
the cacique Gotabanama executed, the last of 
the five sovereign princes of Hayti. His death 
was followed by the complete subjugation of 
his people, and.sealed the last struggle of the 
natives against their oppressors. The island 
was almost unpeopled of its original inhabi- 
tants, and meek and mournful submission and 
mute despair settled upon the scanty remnant 
that survived. 

Such was the ruthless system which had 
been pursued, during the absence of the Ad- 
miral, by the commander Ovando, this man of 
boasted prudence and moderation, who was 
sent to reform the abuses of the island, and, 
above all, to redress the wrongs of the natives. 
The system of Columbus may have borne hard 

upon the Indians, bom and brought up in un- 

« 

' Las Casas, Hist. Jncl., 1. ii, c. i8* 
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tasked freedom^ bul it^was n^er cruel nor 
sanguinary. He ixsftioCed no wanton' inaftsacr^ 
nor vindictive punishments; his desire waMto 
cherish and civilize the Indiana, and to-rendel* 
them useful subjects, not to oppress, and pper- 
secute, and destroy them. When he beheld the 
desolation that had swept them from the land 
during his suspension from authority, he could 
not restrain the strong /umession of his feel« 
ings. In a letter written ^to the King ^fter his 
return to Spain, he thus expresses himself ojoSr 
the subject. « The Indians of Hispaniola were 
and are the riches of the island ; for it is they 
who cultivate and make the b^fad and tbe 
provisions for the Christians, who dig the gold 
from the mines, and perform all the offices and 
labours both of men and beasts. I am in4D>Yiii- 
ed that, since I left this island, six parts out of 
seven of the natives are dead, all through ill 
treatment and inhumanity; some by the sword, 
others by blows and cruel usage, others through 
hunger. The greater part have perished in the 
mountains and glens, whither they had fled, 
from not being abW to support the labour im- 
posed upon them.» For his own part, he 
VOL. III. 19 
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added, although he had sent many Indians to 
Spain to be sold, it was always with a view to 
tbeir being instructed in the Christian faith, 
and in'civilized arts and usages, and afterwards 
s^ot back to their island to assist in ciyilizing 
their countrymen. ' 

The brief view that has been giyen^ of the 
policy of Ovando in certain points on which 
Columbus was censi^ed, may enable the read^: 
er to judge more correctly of the conduct 
^of the latter. It is not to be measured by 
the standard of right and wrong established 
in the present more enlightened age. We must 
consider him in connexion with the era in 
which he lived. By comparing his measures 
with those of men of his own times, praised 
for their virtues and abilities, placed in pre- 
cisely his own situation, and placed there ex- 
pressly to correct his faults, we shall be the 
better enabled to judge how virtuously and 
wisely, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, he may be considered to have go- 
verned. 

* Las Gasas, Hist. Ind., ). ii, c. 36. 
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